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e e LETTER I, 
98 | To Mrs. Oe. | 
Mapa, Nevembery 1755- 


OV are arrived at home, but I hope not 
near the end of your journey: you mult 
| ſet'out again, and it will give me great plea- 
ſure to hear that you take the right road, not = 
the beaten track of life, tho een 
in it the det company. * 9 12 1 
I ae in Wasch en Sn en to 
which I deſire you will lend a ſerious attention. 
It is of great importance to the lives and for- 
Vor. II. B tunes 
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tunes of your fellow ſubjects, and conſequently 


to the welfare of your country, I do not mean 
to make you a merchant or a politician in ſpite 


of your teeth; but it would bo a very ill com- 


pliment, to a lady, to ſuppoſe ſhe has no feu 
for her country, or does not enjoy ſuch a, ſhare 


of good ſenſe as generally attends this generous 
affection. 


The preſent occafion awakens 2 thought 
which has often diſturbed my dreams. If it is 
but a dream, I think it my happineſs, that the 
ſubject of it is the love of my country, It is in- 
deed a concern of a very intereſting nature; 


and there is more reaſon to expect redreſs from 
ihe ladies of this land, than from the moſt 
learned divine, or the ableſt ſtateſman. 


The matter is this, I have long conſidered 
tea, not only as a prejudicial article of com- 
merce; but alſo of a moft pernicious tendency, 


with regard to domeſtic induſtry and labour; 


and very injurious to health. I am not bias d 
by any private motives or partial conſidera- 
tions; and tho many have had much better 
opportunities of underſtanding the ſubject than 

. myſelf, 
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myſelf; yet no perſon, that T know of, has en- 
tered faitly into che mere of it in the deep 
lights it appears to me | 

Toe treat the fubjet methodically, let 1 
begin with the growth of fen. You who have 
drank it fo often; muſt have frequently Beard 
this ſubje& diſcuſſed very far iieuly, and per- 
haps without one ſingle word of truth. For 
my own part I have heard variety of ac- 
counts, and it is but very lately 1 have received | 
any tolerable fatisfaction. 

I think, madam, you may be affured that 
the places of the growth of bohea and green 
tea are different. Bohea tea, which the C 
call Bui, or Th bon, i. e. tei bohea, grows itt 

Fd. tien, and other provinces, moſtly in the la. 
fitude of 24, to 28. The ſhrub Which pro- 
duces this leaf, thrives moſt on riſing ground, 
in Which they make futrbws to carry off the 
water. The diſtinction of the taſtes of rea. 
ariſes, in ſotme meaſtite; from the ſeaſons, and 
alſo from the ſoil in which it grows, juſt a4 | 


we find hay of hops of differerit "years ande. 


different places of growth, vary extremely. * 
B 2 Bae 


A 
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Bobea ted is gathered at different times, via. 
the int in April, the leaf being yet ywung 
and green: this is what the Chine/e”call Sou- 
choon,” of which no great quantity, of the true 
ſort; is obtainable, 'tho* the grocer may give 
you the ſecond ſort of tea under this denomina- 
tion. Souchoon is the moſt grateful to the taſte, 
and of the fineſt flavor : if any tea is wholſome, 
this is the moſt ſo, and in Ching | it is in how 
higheſt eſteem, * 20 

The ſecond ſort, which the Chineſs call con- 
gou, is gathered in June; but here alſo they 
make many diviſions or aſſortments, all eſſen- 
tially different in quality, according to n ſoil, 
and the ſeaſons in which it is gathered. 

The third, or common ſort, goes . che | 
general denomination of ?cha bou, or bout,” This 
is what is fold ſo extremely cheap at ſeveral 
European markets, of which 1 ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſay more hereafter. But in this are alſo 
many different qualities or degrees of goodneſs, 
or badneſs, which you pleaſe. | 

If the firſt ſhoots of tea were picked leaf by 
leaf, as was od done in China, and not 


mixed, 


GOLGHIO 
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mixed, as is now practiſed, we ſhould find a 
greater : difference in. the-flavor: of ſuch tea, 
compared even with what we yet call fine tre, 
than there is between the delicacy and taſte of 
The general name which the Chineſe give to 
green. tea, is ſangla. It grows in alittle higher 
latitude; chiefly in the province of Kiang-nan, 
and generally in a lower ground than the bohea: 
the ſame care is neceſſary to drain off the water. 
The ſhrub and leaf of green tea are ſo much 
like thoſe of bobea, that it requires the {kill of 
a & botaniſt to diſtinguiſh them. 
Hyſon, or hyſoon, ſo called by the chineſe, as 
well as by us, probably from the place of its 
growth, is either a different ſhtub from the 
green tea, or the leaves are picked in their 
bud more early : it is alſo diſtinguiſhed by be- 
ing higher dried, and as it is rendered more 
criſp, it keeps longeſt : however, this yields 
at preſent. to fine green tea, which in your 
opinion excells in color and flavor. (18 
The fineſt ſort of the green tea, which the | 
| as aka dall byng, and we denominate imberial, 
3 ity 


— — .. ͤ1 . m neon „57„ „ — i SOS — 
T dy mn <- - > — 2 = — — — 3, - 


Sul, of which there are various qualities, ac- 
cording to the ſoils and different times of gather. 
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its leaf is conſiderably larger then In. Byng 
is dear —— en —— 


nag 6h} er vl 
— — Gray 


ing, as already mentioned of laben. 
The manner of curing theſe leaves, is by 
putting them into a veſſel like a ſtew · pan, about 
a foot deep, and four or five feet diameter, 
which we call torches, probably an enghfo 
name for theſe veſſels, well known alſo in 
India, under the ſame denomination. Shak- 
ing the leaves over the fire, not only dries, but | 
curls them up in the manner you {ce them: it 
is remarkable, that if by any accident tea be- 
comes moiſt, ſo as to make a ſecond drying ne- 
ceflary, it cannot be ſo well packed, but it 


may be ditlinguiſhed from other cheſts, or 


tubs. Tea picked in wet weather can ws 


be ever well cured. |», val ve 
Green tea is not cured exatly aſt the - 


ere for in order to pręſetve its 


color, alter being party. cured by. fire, it, i 
completely 
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completely finiſhod im the ſun which _ 
tain tirnes, is intenſely hot in (n e 

You will pleaſe to obſerve, — 
nague, 4 metal well known; in ſome reſpects 
reſembling tin, and which abounde in China, 
they have a' white copper; reſerabling.faiver, 
which is very dear. The ferebet juſt men- 
tioned are however of common copper, which 
is yet of a ſuperior quality to ours. Theſe veſ- 
(cls ard made very thin and light, as or dutch 
tea-kettles: the Hollanders, of whom we learnt 
this manner of working copper, were n 
* ]. i et oe 

Some entertain a ——— 
art to heighten the color of green tea z and that 
a degree of verdegreaſe is employed for this 
purpoſe. - I cannot ſay I believe it, yet we muſt 


not be ſurprized if this ſhould be ever proved, 


when we conſider that modern Ewropeanicooks+. | 
ery bas introduced * a Jtrle--putſony which. 
we ſay, © does not kill; not only id moſt 
high ſauces, but even in common piokles which. 
are of the fineſt color. 1 have often thought 
ren au green ten: and, I am ſure © 
‚ By T have 
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I have felt a diſorder in my bowels, 2 ff 1 had 
received, a noxious aliment. The former might 
be! the: effect of imagination; but wherever 
there is copper, we. may be well aſſured there is 
alſo ſome degree of verdegreaſe; ſor v ſco it 
even in the alloy of gold, when: it Sager 
after being moiſt, ©) e 
Whether there is more or leſs ham in theſe 
rorcbes, than in the common copper veſſels we 
uſe for boiling our food, I will not undertake 
to determine; we hold it pernicious to 307 was 
ter in copper not tinn d; and, in ſpite of eu- 
ſtom, many having been alarmed with very bad 
effects, prefer veſſels of caſt-iron to tinn'd copper. 
This uſe of the torch, accounts for the vulgar 
opinion, that all tea is dried in the ſun on 
Plates; from whence it has been conclud- 
ed, even by many conſtant tea drinkers, that it 
derives a corrofive quality. 
The Chineſe drink very little common green” 
tea themſelyes, and may therefore take the more 
liberty with 'Enropeans. They know that the 


| frſt concern of the Engh/h is what'is a fe pared 
Tho 
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— Þ lay uo great ſtreſs" on this poli, "with 
— eo my neee 
yn e Nen be 
or chemſeive in a wo manner nh tay" 
the common people take a eee 
to poiſbn themſelves both with ten and 
—— — yours, Ee. ne — 

information 

from the beſt living — 
read Du Helde's hiſtory of China, tore than 
myſelf: but fince - writing my letter, * 
conſidered by far the moſt to be depended 
W I apprehend, a faithful author: — 
will therefore the more — — 
weight of the authority from ame 5 

count. 3 ag _—_ 9 0 "7 

. — 

&; 0 placed in the firſt; ran: the 

—— two cities Dee 1 

din the reſt of the empire. ĩt 

teba. * 


They 
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Theydiflinguiſh it into faur different ſorts, 

The #7 bas the name of Sung - Is teba; it grows 

upon a mountain of Niang: nan, inthe lat. of 29 


| deg. 58. min. 30. ſec. which is covered over 


with theſe ſhrubs. It is planted much in the 
ſame manner as vines: its growth is prevented, 
otherwiſe it would run up to ſeven or eight feet 
in height, In the {pace of four or five years it 
muſt, be planted anew, or elſe the leaf will be- 
come thick, hard, and rough. The flower is 
white, and in the ſhape of a roſe, compoſed of 
five leaves. In the autumn, when the flower is 
gone, there appears a berry in the ſhape of a 
nut, alittle moiſt, and of no bad taſte, 

What I have faid of the height of theſs 
ſhrubs, muſt be underſtood of thoſe which 
grow in the aforeſaid province, for in other 
places they ſuffer them to grow to their natural 
height, which often reaches-to ten or twelve 
feet : for this reaſon, while the branches are 
young and tender, they cauſe them to bend 
downward, that they may gather the leaves with 
e. 1 149 


The 
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| The fong-lo ich, ot green tea, abovg:mene | 
tioned, after being preſerved ſeveral years, is an 

excellent.remedy againſt manꝝ diſtempers. 
Another kind of tea (un y tcha) grows in 
the province of Fo- ien, and takes ita name ſram 
a famous mountain therein. This mountain, : 
according to an obſervation made upon 
ſpot, lies in 25 deg. 47 min. 38 ſec. of port] 
latitude. It is the moſt famous in all the. prov. 
vince : there are in it a great number of tem- 
ples, houſes, and hermitages of the, , 
which attract a great concqurle of people. 
Wich a deſign to make this mountain pals 
for the abode of e beiogs, they have oog. 
veyed barks, chariots, and other things, into 
fide of a riynlet that divides it in two; inſor 
much, that theſe. fantaſtical , ornaments are 

looked upon by the vulgar, ag a real prodigy +. 
for they ſuppoſe, that it mult be a power mor 
than human, that has fixed them in theſe ipae- 
ceſſahle places. tp VAC Un 856 z 
The foil of this mountain, that produces this. 


plant, is light, whitiſh, and ſandy. The only | + 
difference 
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difference between the la of 'bobea lea and 
Fern, is, that the latter are mote long and 
ſharp- pointed: the decoction of the latter is 
green, and experience diſcovers it to be much 
more apt to create a cholicy diſorder . 


5 on the contrary, the leaves of the bbbed are 
ſhorter, and more round, of a color a little 
blackiſh, and yield a yellow tin&ture*.” The 
taſte of bohea is very ſmooth, and the decoc- 
tion inoffenſive to the weakeſt ſlomach: for 
this reaſon, this bohea tea is the moſt ſought 
after, and uſed by the whole empire. How- 
ever, it muſt be obſerved, that of * this kind 
there are three ſorts. 

The frft is the tender leaf of the ſhrub when 
newly planted : this is ſeldom expoſed to ſale, 
but ſerves to make preſents of, and to ſend to 
the emperor. It is a kind of imperial tea, and 
is valued at Furey two OR a ne Hg 
— | 
The Pond conſiſts of ken GE; grown, 
- and this is n a very good ſort. 
n N 


„The tranſlator calls i it a rating. . He ſeems hers 
to ſpeak of the prime ſort of bohea, | 
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The remaining leaves are ſuffered to cm 
to their full-bigneſs, Which makes the hi 
kind, and is exceeding cheap. 09-15)! 
| They make-ſtll another ſort. of the flower 
itſelf, but-thaſe who would have it, muſt, be- 
ſpeak t before hand, and purchaſe it at an ex- 
ceſſive price: notwithſtanding which, it makes 
a very infipid tea, and is never uſed at the ex- 
peror's court. EY 
There are ſeveral other teas, which are very 
little different from the #490 principal kinds, but 
what is owing to the nature of the foil in which 
they are planted : and there are ſeveral plants 
to which they give the name of tea, which are 
nothing like iu. VEE 
However there isa third nia en 5 
which we can give but an- imperfect account, 
becauſe ſtrangers are not permitted to enter che 
place where it grows. It is called Pos cul telu, 
from the village Pou eul in the province of Tun 
nan. Thoſe who have been at the foot of th 
mountain, inform us, that this ſhrub. is tall and 
buſhy, planted without regularity, and grows 


without cultivation. T he leaves * more long, 5 
„ 34 ic A. and 
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ald thiek, than thoſe of the two former kinds : 
they roll them up into à kind of balls, and fell 
theny at « good pries. The taſte is ſmooth, 
but not very agreeable; when it is made uſe of 
in the otdinary marmer, it yields a reddiſh tinc- 
ture. The chineſe phyſicians account it very 
falutary, and a certain remedy fot the cholie 
and fluxes,” and alſo very good to 49410 Ing 


appetite,” 
Thus far, father Du Halir; upon which I 


muſt take leave to obſerve, 
Fir/t, that Europeans, finding it difficult to 
pronounce the t, c, b, a, ptobably called it tea; 
tho' what the jeſuit Contancin, who: refided 
many years at the court of Pekin, and helped 
Du Halde in compoſing his hiſtory, ſays, implys 
its being called at that — by ſome name 
more nearly reſembling t, e, a | 
Secondly, What he ſays of a Kin of inet 
tea ſent as preſents to the emperor," T ſuppoſe is 
meant of the eur bon, and not the *: which 
laſt we call imperial. 85 
lis account agrees i my information, that 
the prime ſort of bohea is the moſt valuable, 
and 


— 
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and that in in difficult to obtain. ny /quamity.. 


Indeed the whole account has ſo great cortei- 
am ſo much the more confident in the tut of 
it; and if we allow it to have any merit as to. 


the growth, we may * dame mh 


account of its virtue. 

Thurdiy, 1 beg 83 nn — 
that he tells you the opinion of the Ghineſe, 
and does not mention a ſingle word of any ex- 
periments he, or his friends in China, had made 
on themſelves or others. He fays the g 
IS ANY does not 


mention ONS. . 79 7. 1e Nn; 


Fourthly, You may alſo ak notice of his 
intimation, that tea ſhould'be” Kept for ſevetal 
years, which is feldom done in Europe, our (on- 
ſumption being ſo great, as not to allow time 
for it. The haps wha aura ='we 
eſteem Oober beer. nn ELECT A 


Fifthly, He makes no remarks 6m the {al 


which may be naturally erpected from tes in | 


different climates, which is @ very effeqtial 
3 | point 


6 GROW T. HJT EA. 
point to be conſidered: nor in ſpeaking af this 
leaf, does he mention a word of the manner in 
which the Chineſe drink it. 
 Sixthly, As to the red tea, which cures cle- 
lics and fluxes, he does not tell you that he 
found it ſo, but that the Chineſe phyſicians ac- 
count it ſalutary, &c. nor. do I learn what this 
red tea is; if any is brought into Europe, it is 
but a ſmall quantity; and if it is really medici- 
nal, why do we not bring home a large ſupply? 
| Seventhly, What he ſays of the ſeveral plants 
to which the name of tea is given, © which are 
nothing like it, confirms me in the opinion, 
that we impoſe upon ourſelves groſsly, with re- 
gard to the different kinds and. qualities of tea, 
as well as the manner of uſing it. 6 
Thus, partly ignorant of the i injury it ; does, 
and partly conſenting to be injured, we become 
the /aves of cuſtom, and rather than forbear 
this childiſh gratification, like a baby race of 
men, we play with our perdition! Pray be 
more careful of your own life. Adieu. I am 
very ſincerely yours, &c, 


LETTER 


LETTER I. 
To the ſane. 
Mavan, n 


FE Atikind have given themſelves up ſo 


much to their ſenſes, that reaſon ſeems 
to be corifidered rather as a ſervant, than a ma- 
Her. Even this cuſtom of ſipping warm li- 


quors affords a gratification, 1 


habitual, as hardly to be reſiſted, It hyp pre- 
vailed over a great part of the world ; ſome of 


the moſt effeminate people on the face of the 
whole earth, - whoſe example we, as a wiſe, 


aclive, and wwarlike nation, would leaſt defire 


to itnitate, are the greateſt pers; I mean 


bow and arrow, have adopted it as 2 kind of 


principle, that it is below their dignity to per- 
form any labor, or uſeful office of life : and 


yet, with regard to this cuſtom of ſipping tea, 
we ſeem to act more/wantonly and ** than 
even the Chineſe. 


Vor, II RE: It 
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the Chineſe, among whom the firſt ranks of the 
people, tho' they exerciſe themſelves with the' 


\ 


16 Manner of the Chixxsp drinking IIA. 


It muſt be obſerved, that the greateſt part of 0 
the common people in Ching drink water. Ie 
is with them, as with moſt other nations, par- 
ticularly in the Eg, pure water is their n- 
mon beverage; but when this happens to, be 
unwholſome, the people infuſe a coarſe kind of 
bohea tea. The water of the river of Canton is 
very muddy and. requires filtering, and the 
quality of the water of the ſprings in this city 
are in general not eſteemed, Their method is 
to prepare a large veſſel of the infuſion of 
bobea tea every morning, to which they occa- 
fionally add warm water, and without ſugar, | 
or any other mixture, the ſervants, and the, 
family in general, draw it off for common uſe, | 
the water being only juſt colored with the tea. 
It is well known that the boiling of water will 
alter the qualities of it, and the infuſion of tea, 
in the opinion of the Goh. renders it more 
potable. it 
When, the higher ranks of the 155 v 
tea, either as a common drink, or an entertain 
ment, 5 infuſe a ſmall ent; in every 

cup, 
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cup, contenting themſelves with the flavor and 
taſte of the ſubtler parts, without drawing it 
down with water, as we generally praftiſe, 
© They drink very little or no green Zea; 
alledgiog, that it rather diſturbs than promotes 
digeſtion, particularly new green tea, which, 
they ſay, occaſions fevers. It maſt be obſer- 
ved, that tea, being good of its kind, and kept 
from the air incloſed in lead, Fs er fif- 
teen or twenty years, or longer. 

As to green tea, formerly it was for the el 
part conſumed by the Tartars in and about 
China, allo in ſeveral parts of India: till with- 
in theſe thirty or forty years, a much leſs quan- 
tity of this kind was cultivated in China; but 
ſince there has been ſo prodigious a demand far 
Europe, hardly any quantity of tea, in general, 
which the Chineſe can ſupply, is ſufficient. It is 
true ſome of the European markets have been oc- 
caſionally glutted for a ſhort time; but not- 
withſtanding Tina exceeds us ſo greatly in num- 
ber of inhabitants, it is queſtioned if the Chineſe 
conſume ſo much tea as we and the Hollanders.. 

C 2 The 


20 Manner of the Canes? 225 ... 


729 


The Chineſe allo differ from us 5 in this, 
that they frequently uſe acids with their tea in- 
ſtead of faveets. Indeed I wonder ſo few of 
the female world deviate from the path which 
their mothers have trod before them, cſpe- 
cially when their health is in a declining con- 
dition. I know a lady or two, who make 
uſe of their own underſtandings, without regard 
to faſbion or cuſtom, and find themſelves much 
the better for uſing acids. | 

The Chineſe I am told never drink thelr tea 
ſweet; but they ſometimes hold a bit of ſugar- 
candy in their mouth whilſt they are drinking 
it; but this is a cuſtom I can by no means re- 
commend, as it hurts the teeth. Farewell. 10 am 


yours, Cc. | 
80 LIT TIR. IK: 
E Ae To the ſame. 
 Mapan,. | 
EFORE we proceed to enquire into 
the pernicious effects of tea in this iſland, 


as 1 have given you ſome lights into its growth, 


and the manner of uſing it in China, in oppo- 
ſition 


valable, of Tza into ExoLanD. 9% 


Kaden to our abſurd cuſtom, perhaps you will 
be glad to know when this intoxicating liquor . 
firſt came in faſhion in this coutitry. I do not 
mean, that it makes people drunk, but it cer- 
tainly has turned our rune; SR far i is in. 

toxicating. | 
Lord Arlington all lord Ofory, were the 
bes who brought it from Holland in 1666; 
their Iadies then became paſſionately enamored 
with it as a new thing: their example re- 
commended it to the fine women of thoſe 
days, and yours muſt put it out of counte- 
Nance. The price it then ſold for, was no 
leſs than ſixty ſhillings the pound. It is eaſy to 
believe, that a pound of fine bohea tea, which 
coſt the Dutch at Batavia, four or five ſhil- 
lings, would ſoon find its way into Europe 
by other channels, if it could be ſold for three 
pounds ; this was the price ſo late as about the 
year 1707, tho' we were not then fo —_ 
luxurious, nor ſo vigilant in purſuit of filly 
tifications as we are now. Tea drinking 
not in general n at that _ and if is | 
dry n Pleaſure 


Tos 7 


72 IntroduBtion:of TzA. into ExOLAND.. 
pleaſure had always remained, facred, to {edits 
of quality, it had been happier for us. 
The uſe of tea deſcended to the Plabæas or- 
der, among us, about the beginning of this cen · 
tury ; but it was not before the year 1715; 
that we began to buy large quantities of green 
lea of the Chineſe, having been till then con- 
tented with bobes. | % avert ebouor; 


In 720, the conſumption was ſo i 
mented, that the Freneb, who had hitherto 
brought home only raw-ſilk, porcelain, and 
filken manufaQures from China, began to im- 
port conſiderable quantities of tea into Franc; 
and by eſtabliſhing the trade of running it into 
this ifland, have found their «at in var 8 


ever ſince. 


From 1717 to 1726, we imported annually 
about 700,000 pounds, The quantities run 
in upon us, however, muſt have been prodigi- 
ous, for it was calculated in 1728, that 
5,900,000 pounds were imported i into Europe, 


7 ' of 
- * 
3* „ 
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of which we "RO . the greateſt con- 
ſumers. ad £811 it tts. D l * ' | 
Our-own wwe increaſed; inſomuch 

that from 1732 to 1742, I find” xy,200z0000 rr 
pounds annually imported into Londun; for ſome 

time paſt the quantity has been 35000, 0: 
this year (1755) I hear near four: millions of 
pounds have paid duties, and if a war takes place, 

it may amount to five, millions. r will 

this evil flop ? | 

As the demand for tea in Chino increaſed, fo 

was this faſhionable drug adulterated, and 
continues to be mixed with leaves of other 
ſhrubs, -I have often obſerved, that What has. 
paſſed with the vulgar, even the modiſh vulgar, 
under the name of tea, neither in taſte, ſmell, 

nor ſize of leaf, ſeemed to have any tea Ii it. 
And as to fine teas, ſince there has been ſo vaſt * 
a demand for Europe, the Chineſe hardly ever 
pick the leaves with any delicacy, except for 
the conſumption of their own fovereign_ and 
his grandes, and conſequently | it is extremely 
2 to meet with very choice tea. I am told, 

Cc + that 


4 " bniraduftion of TIA into Exolanys 
that even to this day there is tea in Holland ſold 
for three pounds the pound weight, add ſome 
ſill higher. Furewell. I am yours, Gt 


LETTER Nl sn. 


To the n £388 Vang} 
Mapa, ales Aa 


F it had been my 3 to enjoy a 8 

ſhare of wit, and a leſs portion of courgge, 
I ſhould hardly have encountered-ſo formidable 
an enemy, with ſuch greatalliances, being ſo little 
ſupported as Iam. To ſay the ſtrength of my 
| antagoniſt is founded in fancy and opinion, is ac- 
knowledging it is very ſtrong : and if I were, 
really inſpiced with the ſpirit of a Curtius, would. 
my leaping into the gulph ſave my country? 

i Among the few plauſible reaſons I _ | 
heard in defence of tea, it is maintained with 
a ſerious air, by ſome perſons who. have made 
China voyages, that tea cures and prevents the 
ſeurvy ; and I have alſo heard this obſervation. 


rug by ae of at leaſt as much experi- 


Here 


TA one Cauſe of Seurvy, | weakiNerues, xc. 25 
Here it muſt be obſerved, that. provifions ate 
good and cheap in China, and the ſeamen gene- 
rally leave Cuntun in vigorous health. I. will not 
diſpute however that ſipping a warm liquid, 
may ſome times be of ſervice. to ſeamen whilſt 
they eat ſalt proviſions; but I rather appre- 
hend theſe owe their health to 7, to failing 
with a trade - wind; to rice and other kinds of 
farenaceous foods, and not to tea. | 

If tea would really prevent the ſcurvy in pre- 
ference to all ' herbs of our own growth, it 
might be a very wiſe meaſure to fend a quan- 
tity of it on board all his maje/fy's ſhips, eſpe-. 
gially in time of war. We have thouſands, I 
might ſay millians, of tea-drinkers, who are of 
leſs conſequence to the ſtate, and leſs expoſed. 
to this complaint than our ſeamen : but who 
ever thought of this expedient for the-ſervice of 
the navy? On the contrary, vinegar is beſt 
calculated to temper the quality of falt beef, 
and to prevent the ordinary effects of the ſalt- 
water air. If to this we add ſoops, dried f,, 
vegetables, and more farenacecus aliments than 

| are 
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26 rr. one cat of . o Miro e. 
tin ut, would eee 


tea? Ay 2% eee lee Id. Dat 


The a which never /afted the infuſion 
of thy ire they more troubled: with the me 


bei 8 iſſaniders,are in general ſubject to this dib. 
temper,” let us eat leſs" ain, food; we ſhall 
fre Sind better ves Bom vegetables, bread," 
mil 9 and cold water, 'theſe being good of 
their kind, than from ea. Beſides; we often 
find that acidt will prevent the ſcurvy; and 
ſugar, which is the concomitant of tea, is apt 
to produce it: this diſtemper is frequent 
among Wet Indians, who are ſond of 'ifweets 
meats; boys in grocers ſnops; and What 16 
more ceubekable, men who break fogar for 
the grocers, are obſerved to be more than tot | 
monly afflicted with the ſeurry. e Work 

£ Iti 1s alledged by ſome i ingenious gentlemen, 7 
that as warm liquids promote perſpiration, 
which is more particularly neceſſary i in bodies | 
ſubject to the ſcurvy, the infuſion of fes 


of tea 


| thMfore to be recommended. This is 
as 


| | 
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u if a proper-degree.of potſpiration could not 
be excited by warm clothing, exerciſe, wholt- 
ſome :meats, and drin. Or if it muſt he done 
by warm liquids, why not by the infuſion of 
ſome of our on herbe which ate really, anti- 
ſcorbutio. The relaxed habit which is, brought 
on by drinking tea, ..encrvating the ,powers of 
nature, and diſabling her to throw off what is 
inſtead of deffroying it. The being much ex- 
poſed to moiſt air, without proper exerciſe, 
23. it obſtruda_the. natural ſecretions, it will 
bring on the ſcuryy a and in moſt ſeaſons of the 
year, our * .is, chiefly compoſed of 
watery: particles. | 1 our 241 r 
Lau have ſeen e. Fa ag of. your wo- 
men- waſhers are ſhriyeled by hot water. ; vou 
feel how hot liguidt give pain externally | and 
e even when. they do not ſeald : you 
allo ſepſible, 1 when you go to routs, or to 
Fi of | the pern icious effects of bet air 
to the lungs. . And after all do you really in ima- | 


gine, that nature requires our drinking | liquids 
even 


tural ſtate. In very cold countries, in the height 
of winter, warm liquors may be ſometimes ne- 
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even ſo warm as our blood? The Chineſe who 
live in a very hot climate, drink no liquor cold 
nor bor, it is only warm; but I ſuppoſe they 


would live longer if it was left in the ſtate 


vrhich nature provides i it for them, Very hot, | 
or very cold liquors, taken as medicines, may 


produce effects, which, in the ordinary courſe 


of the-animal operations, are not neceſſary : 


the ſame as things very bot, or very cold, in qua- 


lien bare not therefore proper for common food. 


In Ttaly they often cure fevers with ice; and 
vou may have heard ſome doQors ſay, that 


muſtard is good in their hands, but notin com- 
mon uſe : nay, I believe that ea, in the doc- 


tors hands, may be ſometimes uſed to more ad- 


vantage than many drugs which load the ſhelves 
of apothecaries. 14 


I ſuppoſe that more than three quarters of man- 
kind drink no other liquor than water in its na- 


ceſſary to relax: but even in ſuch circumſtances, 


in mand I know that cold water is drank in 
ſmall 


me e Cauſe of Ser, weak Nun, l. 15 
Hnall quantities, not only with fatty,” but it 
really Znvigorates much more than ber. Na- 
ture ſeems to point out to us, that liquors mo- 
derately cold are beſt ; tho the degree of cold 
which may be ſafe to uſe in a cold climate may 
be dangerous in a bot one; and ſo far we may 
account for the Chineſe cuſtom differing, with 
the common practice in Ezrope. The peaſant, * 
Fm — evils inſeparable from 

is generally the longeſt; finds that cold 
e agues, and 
many other diſorders. Nature, indulgent to all 
created beings, ſeems to have provided this as 
a medicine, as well as a nutriment, for all man- 
kind, oy rer pee ee e ee 
manner of uſing it. 

But if we mean what we /ay, wN e 88. 
ly attempt to cure the ſcurvy by bot liquors, 
may we not die of weak nerves? I appeal to 
the memory and experience of every thinking 
perſon in this iſland, if they ever heard of any 
period; in which paralitic diſor ders and thoſe 
called nervous, prevailed ſo much as at this 
] 3 time. 


30 TIA onr Cauſe of Scayvy, weak N uur; bee: 
time. If ſuch "were not ſo 'previlentitiwhen 
tea was not in uſe; and if theſe prevail 'nioft 
among people who"'conftanly he ter, nu 
we not reaſonably impute the misfortute; in 
great meaſure to this drug? We fee, very 
clearly that many eonſtitutions are ſo affeRed 
by teg, hat it occaſions inſtantaneous tremblings 
of the hands, as well as cholics and low ſpirits ; 
and how muſt it diſorder the finer parts of * 
frame, when there is ſuch a wifible Ne? 

T believe no body diſputes that hot Witter 
relaxes, but every one is not aware that ſuch' 
relaxation rather confirms a ſcorbutic habit than 
cures it. If the powers of nature, by which 
our food is digeſted, are weakened, will it not 
occaſion an obſtruction of the main ſprings on 
which the regular motion of the who's ma- 
chine depends? amn CY 

To what can we aſcribe the ure ct com- 
plaints which prevail? How many Fotit creu- 
tures of your ſex, languith with a weak digeſtion on, 
low ſpirits, laſſitudes, melancholy, and twenty diſs 
orders, which in fpite of the faculty have yet 


no 
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no names, ausept the. general one of nern 
complaints 3. Lat them change their diet, and 
among other articles leave off drinking tea, it is 


more than probable the wn 


will be reſtored to health. 
Lonnie pink fot, cms elpeciallyin 
the evening, or near the time of reſt, will in 


Ai is \ l p t 


ſach an agitation-as to prevent deep, There is 
likewiſe a quality in the tea which prevents 
reſt, at leaſt to ſuch as are not habituated to it, 
and ſome never can accommodate their conſti- 


tutions to ſuch uſage. Agreeable to this expe-» 
rience, it is recommended * who are 


under a neceſſity of watching. } my 
The reverend doctor Hal, 00 is. — 


the welfare of mankind, has given me the ac · 


count of an experiment which he tried with 6. 


gard to the ſulye& in queſtion, as follows., << 1 
put the thickeſt end of a ſmall ſucking pigs 
nil into a cup of green tea, when the heat of 


. _ it 


kriown in the learned world, and no leſz diſtin· | 
guiſhed for his great humanity and concern for! - 


— 
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« it, by Farenbeit's' mercurial Thermometer was 


** 114 degrees above the freezing point, that is, - 
*© 50 degrees hotter' than the human blood, 
* which is 64 degrees. At this degree of heat” 
the warmeſt tea is often drank, and yet it 
< ſcalded the ſkin ſo much, 22 — 
minute the hair ſlipt off eaſil . 

« Then cutting off the ſcalded part of the 
* tail, which was about an inch long, I put 
the ſame unſcalded end of the tail into the 
« ſame tea when its heat was 94 degrees, or 30 

cc degrees hotter than our blood, vi. about half 
ic the heat of boiling water, which is 180 de- 
« orees. Few people drink their tea r 

* u juſt mentioned, vit. 
| # 10 degrees honer than car blood; and per 7 

| « ts ſcalded the ſkin'in a minute, inſomuch 

« that the hair came off eaſily. From ſuah 

| « experiments there is the utmoſt teaſon to ſuſ- 

. « pect that the frequent daily drinking of ſuch 

| « hot liquor is hurtful, in which OY th 


| « nerally agree in opinion.” 
| 


a — © 8 
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tam not fre that tis experiment of the 
pig's tall had any ulluſion to bum fs, or the 
hair of it to the coats of the ſtomach; but it 
ſeems to teach us that we depart from nature 
when we uſe hot liguors. Hot water gives'® 
much quicker ſenſation than When it is only 
warm, and many are not contented unleſs the 
tea be as hot as they can well bear it. 
Hot water is alſo very hurtful to the teeth, 
The Chineſe do not drink their tea ſo- hot as we 
do, and yet they have bad teeth. This cannot 
be aſcribed entirely to ſugar, for they ule very 
little, as already obſerved: but we all know that 
bot or cold things which pain the teeth, deſtroy 
them alſo. If we drank leſs tea, and uſed gentle - 
acids for the gums and teeth, particularly for 
oranges, though we had a leſs number of French 
dentiſts, I fancy this effential part of beauty 
would be much beter. preſerved. 
The women in the united provinces who ho 
tea from morning till night, are alſo as remark- | 
able for bad teeth. They allo look pallid, and 114 
many are troubled with certain feminine difoce 
ders ariſing from a relaxed habit. The Portu- 
Vol. II. D | ge 
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gueſe ladies, on the other hand, entertain with 
faveet-meats, and yet they have very good teeth: 
but their food in general is more of the farina- 
ceous and vegetable kind than ours. They alſo 
drink cold water inſtead of ſipping bot, and never 
taſte any fermented liquors ; for theſe reaſons 
the uſe of ſugar, does not ſeem to be at all per- 
nicious to them, 5 
Much ſugar taken in any ſhape is hurtful to 
young perſons, particularly ſuch as drink wine 
and malt liquors. After a plentiful meal of va- 
rious foods, the uſe of it in zea, is apt to create 
unnatural fermentations ; and its ſalts I believe 
often produce the ſcurvy as well as inflamma- 
tory diſorders ; yet adults, or thoſe who chiefly 
drink cold water, may venture on it freely. If 
properly uſed I take it to be an excellent pecto- 
ral, and with regard to its effects on the conſti- 
tution, will anſiver all the purpoſes of Wine, 
ſpies, and rich fruits, whilſt by means of its ſpi- 
rit a leſs quantity of animal food is neceſſary : : thus 
it becomes productive of good or evil, as it is uſed | 
with or without judgment and experience, but * 
ſhalt ſay more of ſugar hereaſter. Furcuel. ” 
4 R LET. 
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LETFPERV.. 
To the ſame. 
| Maran, 


HOU GH habit reconciles ur to the uſe 
of tea, as it does the Turks to opium, 
may we not with great propriety aſk the fol- 
lowing queſtions ? 
Is it not diſturbing the operations of nature, 
to drink when neither thirſt nor heat provokes ? 
Do we not often fp tea when we have al- 
ready drank too great a quantity of water, or 
other diluting liquors ? 
Would not cold liquids ſometimes relieve na- 
ture better than bot ? 564 * 
Is it not the polite queſtion, ce have you 
. © drank your tea,” and ſuppoſed that every body 
drinks tea every evening, and every morning? 
Are not phyſicians generally agreed, that we 
have many choice and medicinal herbs of our 
own growth, better than tea? 
Are they not alſo agreed, that tho tea is pro= 
per for ſome perſons, under particular circam- 
ſtances, that i it is in general hurtful to the con · 
ſtitution i in the manner we uſe it ? 
Dis!” Is 
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Is not * and regimen the moſt ſafe and 
proper phyſic of mankind, to * fickn*(s - 
or alter a bad habit? | 

Can tea promote this end, except to vary ral 
ions P -» | 

Might not. * fimple . of our gon 
herbs drank under proper circumſtances, with 
regard to different conſtitutions, and ſometimes 
varied, be of much greater benefit than tea, 
even ſuppoſing it injurious only to a few ? 
Will the. ſons and daughters of this happy 
ile, this reputed abode of ſenſe and liberty, for 
ever ſubmit to the bondage of ſo e a 
cuſtom as drinking tea ? 

; Muſt the young and old, and middle aged, the 
fell and the ftreng, the poor and rich, in warm 
weather and co/d, in moiſt and dry, with one 
common conſent, employ ſo many. precious 
hours, in ſo bw a gratification as drinking tea? 
Are we to be be bred up an hoes | 
generation to this vaſt expence? | 
Is not this a want which nature does not 

make, and are not many unhappy, if it ĩs ao6 re- 


gularly ſupplied ? &c: Te. 
One 


* 
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One might multiply theſe queſtions, and 
their anſwers might at one vie ſet the matter | 
in its true, light, if we had wit andhobeſty 
enough to conſult proper counſellors, and to folk 
low their advice. Men ſeem to have laſt their 
ſtature, and comlineſs; and women their beauty. 
I atn not young, but methinks there is not quits 
ſo much beauty in this land as there was. Your 
very chamber mai do have loſt their bloom, I fap- 
poſe by /pping tea. Even the agitations of the 
paſſions at cards are not ſo great enemies to 
female charms. What Shaleſpeur aſcxibes to 
the concealment of love, is in this age more 
frequently occaſioned by the uſe of tes. 


« Lite a worm i the bud, 
Ko IK feeds on the damaſk abe 


UW: is {3K TY 


g How can this. effect be r hüt „ we 
continue to commit ſuch an efence againſt na- 
ture ; Cuſtom is ſaid to be a ſecond nature ;, in 
many inſtances it is a f; but as we ſhall ge- 
ver walk on our hands ſo conveniently as upon 
our feet © I am perſuaded the {inhabi 
this! iſland will never increaſe, in . 
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enjoy a blooming health whilſt they continue 


ſuch an extravagant uſe of tra. 


Mankind are ſo much governed by theix 
eee that the greateſt abſurdities often 
paſs for marks of prudence; and the moſt. 
injurious cuſtoms, as /alutary means of 
heath. Among other ſuch notions I dare 
ſay you have imbibed this from the very ear- 


_  lieft part of your life; that you ſhall certainly 


be a dead woman if you venture at.any time on. 
cold liquids in a morning] and yet, ſtrange it is to 


tell, you fly to wells of cold mineral waters to 


remove diſorders,which are the pernicious effects 
of ſipping hot tea? And what is to be done 
when you return home? Why as ſoon as you 
recover your health, you return to ping. 
Thus it is you Horten your days: you give 
up your health a prey, and with it all the. 
beart-felt joys which attend it. Be aflured, | 
madam, that tea hurts many who do not believe 
the evils they ſuffer ariſe from this cauſe; and 
I am ſure you mult ſee every day, that many. 


perſiſt in; the uſe of it, in ſpite of the gargt 
eanvittion, that it is hurtful. 


| Behides 
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"Beſides its bad effects to thoſe who are ad- 
vanced in years, who can behold without in- 
dignation, young perſons ſipping tea and ſugar, 
late in the evening, perhaps a ſhort hour before* 
their ſupper ? What purpoſe is this tea to am- 
ſwer? As a nutriment ? It is not a ſolid to not 
riſb; it is not a liquid to quench thirſt, for the ſu- 
gar makes them thirſty, and weakens their dige- 
ſion. What is it? An idle cuſtom; an abſurd er. 
pence ; tending to create fantaſtic deſires, and 
bad habits, in which nature has no part, and 
which render us leſs happy, or more 3 I 
than we ſhould otherwiſe be. 
Let me repeat, tho cu//om prevails over nature 
in many inſtances, yet you may beaſſured, there 
will be a conteſt between them, and in the iſſue 
you will become the victim. Green tea, when 
made ſtrong, even by infuſion, is an emeric, nay, 
am told it is uſed as ſuch in Chyna, a decoc- 
tion of it certainly performs this operation; 
yet by long aſe it is drank by many without 
ſuch an effect. The infuſion alſo, when it s: 
made ſtrong, and ſtands long to draw the Sol | 
ſer ue will convulſe the bowels : even in 
a D 4 the 
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the mannet commonly uſed it has this eſſect on 
ſome cònſtitutions, as T have r remarked 
to you, from my own experience. | 11! 1101 
o ſee. 1 conſeſs my toe EEE te. 
{crve, but thoſe who are very fond of tea, if their 
digeſtion is weak, and they find themſelves diſ 
ordered, they generally aſcribe it to any cauſe 
except the true one. I am aware that the ef. 
fect juſt mentioned is imputed to the bot water; 
let i it be ſo, and my argument is ſtill good: but 
who pretends to fay it is not partly owing to 
particular kinds of tea; perhaps ſuch as partake 
of copperas, which there is cauſe to apprehend, 
is ſometimes the caſe: if we judge from the 
manner in which it is ſaid to be cured; together 
with its ordinary effects, there is ſome foundation 
for this opinion. Put a drop of ſtrong tea, ei- 
ther green or bohea, but chiefly the former, on 
the blade of a knife, tho it is not corroſive in the 
fame manner as vitriol, yet there appears to 

me a corroſive quality in it, very diffetent from 
that of fruit which ſtain the knife. Be pleaſed 
however to obſerve, that 1 mention theſe roo 


7 ods as brats of enquiry, and do not by any 
D means 
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mean reſt the merits of my cauſe upon them. 
What foundation there. is for. a, vulgar. opiy- 
nion that the Ching give us tes already uſed, 
I cannot ſay, I believe it is a miſtake, bat this 
we know of -a certainty, they are no hg 
than other nations; and it ſeems to be 4 4% 
abuſe to give us a good leaf at ſecond band, than 
to impoſe upon us a leaf of a different fbrub, or 
a bad kind of tea which may have a quite diffe- 
n on the human body, Indeed, as 
we are for preſent gratifications, no matter 
whether we are poiſoned or not, it would be-a 
wonder if they ſhould give themſelves any trou- 
ble on this head. | 

Whether it ariſe from * Muvia of tea 
after it has been long confined on baard hip, or 
bom apy particular properties in it, I canngt 
tell; but I have heard it ſaid, that thoſe wha 
examine great, quantities of tea, with a view to 


buy at the public fales of this commodity, are 
often afflicted with a fit of illneſs immediately 


398 


aſter it. This alſoamongothers is a cireum ſtance 
worth enquiry, and if it is true, makes ogaing 


$ca; and-if it is not true, makes nothing /or it 
i 1 rementy- 


ROC 
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I remember that it was the great ſubject of 
polite converſation ſome. years ago, Which was 


the gd, green tea, or bobea. Each had a very 
powerful party, and victory ſeemed to declare 
on neither ſide. The truth is, the Chineſe 
could not ſupply us with a ſufficient quantity 
of tolerable bobea tea; or, with as little reaſon 
as other faſhions are taken up, it became 
faſbionabiè to drink green. 

If we follow the cxample of the Chin, we 
ſhall certainly prefer bohea tea, which ſeems to 
be the lealt pernicious, Farewell, I am „ 


yours, c. 


LiETT ER YE” 
To the ſame. 

Mapam, 

AM not inſenſible it may be urged, that many 

of the common people in China drink tea, d 
yet are robuſt. I think it is very eaſy to com- 
prehend the great difference there is between ons 
climate and another; and the different effeQts 
of the temperament of the air on humari LY 
dies: what may conduce to hralth in one re- 


gion may deſtroy it in another, But we —* 4 
remem- 


Opinions. of Do ern 4Þ 
remember, that the Chineſe drink teain'w'very = 
different manner from us; their common people 
only drink it to correct bad water ay already 
explained; probably not ſuch Sd tea as o, 
common people drink; certainly not rung. 
nor bor, nor loaded with ſugar, neither do they 
ſwallow it out of ſeaſon in meer wantonneſs; 
they drink it only when thirſt provokes. 

As to the virtues which are aſcribed to tea, 
when it is urged that neither the gout or fone 
are known in China; I believe it will be found 
equally certain, that in other parts of Afia, 
where tea is not known, the people are hardly - 
ever afflicted with ſuch diſtempers, which may 
be owing in a great meaſure to the ſimplicity 
of their diet, and the nature of their climate. 
In the mean while I am afraid that if we trace 

theſe diſtempers amongſt us, as near as poſſible 

to their origin, we ſhall find that the relaxation 
created by the perpetual ſipping of a hot liquid. 
without exerciſe, is frequently the occaſion o 
the fone, if it has no hand in breeding the 


„ 
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liquor ; and yet in another place he will not al- 


7 Opinions of Do roa .. 
With regard to the opinion of the learned 
Dr, Gheyne, he treats the ſubject in a ſuperficial | 
manner. He ſays, the uſe of tea is indifferent 
unleſs taken in excels, yet he adds, © that ſome 

* perſons of weak tender nerves fall into lowoneſ | 
© and trembling upon uſing this liquor with any 
> freedom, from the too great quantity, or the 
« jrritation on the tender and delicate fibres of the 
« ſtomach,” adding that © ſuch ought as care- 
* fully to avoid and abſtain from it as from 
e drems and drops.” Thus far an author, who 
is an advocate for tes: but with all due reſpect 
to his fame, it appears to me a kind of contra- 
diction, to impute /owneſs and trembling to this 


low that vapours, low-ſpiritedneſs, and nervous 
diſorders, ought to be in any degree imputed to it. 

After the ſame manner, as to the effects of 
but water uſed externally, this doctor ſays, 


the Bath guides, who dabble in water al- 


*© moſt as hot as tea is ever drank, a gteat part 
* of the day, and for one half of the year at 


leaſt, are no ways injured by it, and yet he : 


lows that it raiſes thirff, Still we muſt appeal 


to 
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for this is of much greater conſequence to their 
preſervation, than any particular crude notion, or 


fond /y/kem, which is adopted by a fingle man, 


however diſtinguiſhed for his learning; and to 
that common ſenſe and experience I appeal, © 


I am told, that a phyſician not many years | 


ſince wrote a treatiſe in favor of bohea tea, and 


recommended the uſe of its infuſion, mixed 


with milk and ſugar, as a cure, not of the feurvy 
only, but alſo of conſumpiions. This notion is 
no longer adopted by us: I never ſaw'the book, 
but granting that he thought what he wrote at 
that time; and that his book was not calculat- 
ed for any pecuniary ents, as books often are; we 
muſt not regard opinzons, but argue from fads 
and experience, And with regard to the pre- 
ſent argument, we are to conſider the pernici- 
ous effects of tea in general; and of fuch ten in 
| farticalar as is drank by the bulk of fea· drin- 
ers, as well by thoſe who it is preſumed ate in- 
jured by the too confiant; uſe of the de ten. 
| We are alſo to examine if this advocate for 
tea, informed the world of the differente he- 


| 43 
to the common ſenſe and experience of mankind, | 
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| tween a pound of bohea tea bought at Amfler- 
dam, or, as it has lately been purchaſed at Emb- 


den for fifteen-pence, and another ſold in Lon- 
don for upwards of twenty ſhillings ! Between 


ſuch prime ſorts and inferior teas, there is as 


great difference, as between raw cabbage, and a 
dine- apple; or the beſt meat the butchers 4 
affords, and carrion. 

Thoſe doctors, who when the effects of tea 
were leſs known, turn'd advocates for it, main- 
tained, that it is a gentle reſtringent, and ſtreng- 
thens the tone of the inteſtines, but they recom- 
mend neither milk nor ſugar, nor yet to drink 
it after a full meal, ſo that in reality this is to 


conſider it only medicinally. Dr. Pauli, one of 


the phyficians of the king of Denmark, wrote a 
treatiſe on this ſubject. He condemns it entire 
as pernicious in theſe northern climes, and par- 1 
ticularly in the manner Europeans uſe it. A- 
mongſt other objections he ſays, that tea is de" + 
ficcative, or in plain engliſb, that it is of a wo" '7 
drying quality, and therefore ought by no 
means to be uſed after the fortieth yeat of fe, 
This phyſician alſothinks, that as every conn-” | 


try 
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try has its peculiar” product, tea may do no 
harm to a Chineſe, and yet be very hurtful to an 
European. But let us compare the moſt appa- 
rent diſintereſted voice of our own phyſicians; 
who I believe are in general ſuperior to any in 
the world, with experience, and we ſhall be 
inclined to fide with thoſe who declare, chat in 
the manner we uſe this drug, it is indubitably 
pernicious : not a few of them very ſeriouſly 
confeſs, that they are more obliged to tee for 
the gains arifing from their practice, than to 
all other debaucheries : indeed, if we exclude 
the very vicious part of mankind, I apprehend 
this is literally true. 
Phy ficians, like other people, e ſpeak 
in favour of things they are fond of; ſome. of 
them are fond of tea, and therefore hold their 
tongues, or in a ludicrous ſtrain commend it: but 
even thoſe I fay who. expreſs themſelves with 
tha moſt indifference, ingenuouſly 'confeſs, 


that tea, as we take it; is really injurious to 
health. If they were to ſay otherwiſe, I am 
afraid I ſhonld not believe them, nor need 
you unleſo you pleaſe: I have no notion of be- 
lieving 


16 
maß of dy fenſta: nor do T Ens of an v 


| lative enquity, whenever the nation ſbull be 


tual war. Few are qualified to judge for thermi- 


oh ef. D ot ©&'ty, 
belleving'any thing-in corradiftion to the teftit 


Nm, but chat of Nom, which” requires luck 
belief. deu & 02 23. 
Were the college of phyſicians to er un tea, 
J apprehend: they would do more · reał benefit 
ro this country, than the Conclave” ever did to 
rious, I think tea is become an object of Ain 


felves in oppoſition to a rooted prejudice 2- but 

thoſe who can judge candidly, let them coiifuſt , 
their cum feeling; let them mark their 64vh 
dxperience, and if this will ſupport the *opiniivix - 

Ino advance, they tnay as well take my ru 
as the door's. It is enough if upon the whale 
you Hnd k huctful to your health: nd If til 
— £604 tif phyficians are en 
eed about the good ot dad qualities of 7 
e diſtiaction of rr Ur f; ; 
charts and common bed; „And the Batute G fucli 

N on 48 may afele without mileage, 


00 
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and ſuch to. whom it is abſolutely poiſonous, 
you may depend the patient will be dead before 
the conſultation breaks up, and I ſhall be * 
tled to a diploma. . 

If theſe ſons of Eſculopius, whom 1 
rendered in ſome meaſure uſefyl, if not abiolute · 
ly neceflary to us, were leſs merbadical, more 
rational, and more attentive in their practice, 


they would teach us how to preſerve our lives; 


or if we ſhould ever be ſo virtuous, as to engage 
the particular favor. of heaven, and theſe learn 


ed gentlemen become better than the reſt of 


mankind, and think more of the advantage of 
others, than of their own : if this, I fay, ſhould 
ever happen, I em convinced that n (hegd 
immediately hear of the baniſhment of tea; it 

would inſtantly be excluded the parir, as many 
diſhes which. modern cookery has introduced, 
gentle exerciſe, regulor reſt, regular paſſions, and 
cold water, all which are now but little regard- 
cd in common pradtice, would then maſt engage 
their care for the eaſe, the happineſs, the projer- 
vation of mankind, Adieu. I am yours, Cc. 
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To M... D. | 


Mana, 
o muſt not entertain a ſingle thought 
that I mean to amuſe my readers with 
romantic ſpeculations, and to jeſt merely to 
ſupport paper-mills and printing-houſes, On 
the contrary, I beg you will lend a patient | 
ear, and carefully examine e my, doc- 
trine be true or falſe, 42815 
_« Tigy granted, e e 
fource of the riches of all nations F but 
not univerſally agreed in 1 as 


to 


we 


-» 
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to all the various cauſes of the diminution of 
their number, nor what the decreaſe really a- 
mounts to. Every one of the leaſt diſcern- 
ment thinks i it a matter of the utmoſt t moment 3 
and I fear there is too great reaſon to be alarm» 
ed. We have had no bloody wars during this 
reign, tho ſome blood has been ſpilt; no plagues 
or famines have raged amongſt us: as yet we 
have ſuffered no irreparable violence on li- 
berty, nor do we invade the prerogative of the 
crown; we live under a ſovereign who loves 
his people, and is beloved by them. 4 

But if we go ſo far back as the queen's war, 
we may reckon it coſt this nation, eighty Hr a 
hundred thouſand men ; the laſt war, ſixty or 
ſeventy | thouſand, for the moſt. part in the 
prime of life. Such loſſes are not to be fe- 
cruited in ſo ſhort time as is generally * ima- 
gined. | 
No body exn-<oubt that within theſe thirty | 
years paſt our manufactures have been | 
increaſed ; 1 waſte lande have been ct 
_y « number of 000 houſes have built 
i ny ©" My 


uw 


Woe 
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in almoſt every part of the kingdom: and tho 
we have lived a great deal too faſt, in propor- 
tion to our increaſe in wealth, yet in general, 
commerce has been improved. Theſe are 
undeniable indications of the flouriſhing tate 
of feill and induſiry; but the intemperance and 
debaucheries which have attended our im prove- 
ments during this century, have made great 
havock amongſt us, and caunteracted the e 
tages juſt mentioned. 

The augmentation of the poors-rate 0 high | 
as a million and. a half, at which it is comput- 
ed, at the very time that agriculture and manu- 
factures are improving, leads ſome to imagine 
that our numbers are increaſing ; but I ap- 
prehend the reverſe is ſo true, I am almoſt 
brought over to the opinion that a general na- 
turaligation of foreign proteſtants is proper for 
| us; at leaſt that there are many ſuch proteſtants | 
who ought to be kindly- -received, and eyen 
' invited, by ſome . peculiar motives ; for if we 
take ſo lle care of our own lives, we muſt be 
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afliſted by other-natioris, or we ſhall-bring.our- 
ſelves to a very ſpeedy enxe. 
But whilſt we with for more inhabitants, it 
is a clear point that out people in ſome” parts f 
theſe kingdoms can with difficulty find a com- 
fortable Tupport. Beſides the lazineſs or vi- 
ciouſic of the poor, there is a ſecret cauſe for | 
this, which few of the rich ever think of: it 
is their extravagance : they conſume more 
than their ſhare conſidered as rich : they live 
too much on the fretch, and conſequently are 
not able to do a thouſand good offices, which 
bumanity and good policy, as well as their rank 
in li fe, demand at their hands. By this means 
the poor are many times left in want, and often 
times reduced to the abject ſtate of being bur- 
denſome to the public, which ought by all 
means to be avoided. To illuſtrate" this opi- 
| nion, if not to prove it, look into the ſtate of 
the poor in arbitrary countries, where in pro- 

: portion as great lords figure as petty ſovertigns, 
: their vaſſals ever appebr as m ſcruble Jlaves. 
Whether this will become the caſe of our coun- 


E 3 try, 
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try, either through want of inhabitants ta de- 
fend it, or by the corruption and ærrrauagauet 
which prevail amongſt us, is a ſubject which 
ought, in our preſent circumſtances, to call forth. 
our utmoſt attention. . 
The greater our numbers are, tis probable 
the greater our riches will be; and if we gre 
not blind to our own intereſt, the more ſecure 
will be our liberty alſo. If there are no more 
than ſeven and a half millions of people in Eng- 
land, one and a half in Scotland, and to in 
Ireland; we may then calculate near fix mil- 
lions of males. The call for war will take at 
leaſt one hundred and twenty thouſand of them 
in a year or two, which is the fiftieth man; 
agriculture and manufactory muſt conſequently 
bz obſtructed, unleſs we employ foreigners to 
fight our battles. But here we ought to con- 
ſider very ſeriouſly, that when battles muſt be 
feught, or liberty or property guarded, at home; © 
in our mother country, all will be at ſtake: 
the temporary gain of the huſbandman or ma- 
nufacturer can, in ſuchcaſe, be no equivalent for 
the 


F 


arms.. I believe there never was yet a.country -' 
under the cope of heaven, which long preſervr- 
ed its riches and liberty, when another great 
neighboring ſtate was ready to ſeize on both, un- 
leſs the plan and the weaver were ſometimes 
obliged to convert their pv ſbares and ſhuttles 
into ſavor ds and muſeets, I wiſh it were not ſo: 
but if it is, the leſs we put to the iſſue of chance 
or even of the bravery and fidelity of ſtrangers, 
the mare ſecure we ſhall be. Nor is it difficult to 
foreſee the conſequences were we to truſt our- 
ſelves in the hands of a foreign army, the beſt 
which might be expected is, that we ſnould 
forget the uſe of arms, and a bow 
to defend our freedom. 
If we mean to be a free * we * 
be in a capacity to defend ourſelves; we muſt. 


have arms, and know how to ule them too; 


is it not a vain. thing to think of long enjoying 
liberty on other terms If we try 42 wh 

ment too far, we may be irrecoverably. loſt. 
As to the difficulties: of forming a . 
E 4 let 
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Toch:/avings were in the wrong plade. DIEYS? 


zs ohvaghrs un M. 
fee them be eier E Felt We ire fire br fe 


Ming, "that a man ib taught How to UNA 
Wulkeek and kn ow wben and Ih whit man! 


Ha er he will be called upon in time f anger 
20,000 men under ſuch circumiſtandes, ue 


better than 60,000 meer rab ble. 


All partiality and party prejudice ute u 
this nation is circumſtanced, can we "ſuppoſe 
ſo numerous a regular army as is neceſiary "to 
our ſecurity in time of war, and at all times to 
prevent a ſurprize, can be ſupported” by ut 
And if we could ſupport it, will it not de un 
terided with great inconvenience? Will there not 
be diſtreſs, if not danger from this quarter alſo? 
I have long thought that the ſtate of this 
nation will not admit of ſuch- refinements; as 
modern politicians ſeem to adopt. Of all ab- 
ſurd preeautions, that cf ſo ſpeedy a redi\Rtion 
of our naval ſtrength, at the cloſe of the laſt 
War, was the greateſt. Prudence in the mdnage- 
ment f finances, is an important object but 
if only che abolition of corruption can auh us 


Our 


rhonghts ene Mili. 


* 


Such condut vith regard Wear aye of 
ſupporting war may proys our ruin, It ſcems 


to mes that we have been long in danger of 


being ' undone, for fear of being andene:, and 
that 8--mailitia, under ſome. kind of cſtabliſh- 
ment, mult be our laſt reſort in the utmoſt 
extremity. Men muſt be taught how to act 
the part of ſoldiers, or they will make a bad 
figure; when there ſhall be no choice in what 
other character to appear. The time may be 
were IO | 
ſlaves, \ | 


Whilſt I am upon this /ſubje& I ca cannot whe 
obſerving,” it would be a melancholy conſidera- 
tion if a free and opulent people, whoſe freedom, 
and whoſe commerce have been obtained, and 
longſupported by a martial temper, as well as by 
and averſe to arms; as if by the mere reputation 
of riches, we could guard theſe valuable objects 
from danger: and yet this ſeems to be the caſe 
of tho city of Lender, im being negligent with 
regard to their landing nilitia, at the approach 

FY . of 
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* and during acute war, If Gogh am. 
at sd&ifance, ſhall we not prepare for it as if it 
would reach our doors? In ſuch a. city as.- 
this, men in the prime of life, whether magi» | 
ſtrates or private citizens, merchants ot tradi- 
men, ſhould pride themſelves in the knowledge: 
and ability of defending their own wiν,EeU and... 
children; and whatever they undertake, to, do it 
as if they were in earneſt, Were the officers of ./. 
this militia to ſhew a proper ſpirit, e ſhould 
find the men more ready for ſervice, and le 
exorbitant in their demands far their daily 
labor in the mock field of battle. If a proper 
choice of men was made; if the numbers. 
were kept complete; if they were exerciſed 
every fourteen or twenty days in time of war; 
they would be truly uſeful. It ſhews a lazy 
| luxurious ſpirit for men of ſentiment, to, permit 
| that a man who was a porter yeſterday ſhould 
\ | a captain to- day; will he — 
in a day of danger 77 »—»Xẽ 
It has been the curſe of this nation for ſame. |... 


time paſt to be in earneſt about nothing but the 
increaſẽ 


Thoughts on 4 Miligio: © 5. 
radow, in order to its increaſe we have ſquan- 
dered it away!; that is, at the very time we 
paid ſo great an attention to pecuniary-affairs, 
the gratifieation of ourſelves in luxury, and the 
regular ſtudy of the arts of corruption, for the | 
ſupport of that luxury, have quite abſotbed 
every generous'and exalted thought. Thus it 


danger in truſting ourſelves with arms, leaſt our 


happens, that many fear there will be more 


vices ſhould induce us to make a bad uſe of 


them, than from any foreign enemy: tho we 
might, by this means, learn diſcipline, in morals, 
as well as in arme. God grant that we may 
take proper meaſures, for the defence of virtue 
"LET TER VIII. S 25 
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politic ſteps ute taken, to cheriſh an 
ſupport the poor in a virtudus independanoe; it it 
will be id rain for this nation to PW, 
LOTS es bern, 
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for any | length of time, make a great 


commerce, But this is not all, the 8 "hang 
be 1nflru#edin the duties of religion, an ag 


trained to the practice of ſocial virtues virtues, * 2s not 
only. to help ſupport each other, but t 0 U 


| deſtroy themſelves. In arbitrary countries the 


people are often reſtrained by compulliv 
means, from the uſe of ſuch things 2s "ae 


 deem'd pernicious, and tranſgreſſors of Jaws are 


ſure to be puniſhed. Where there is great ex- 


tent of dominion, different climates, and diffe- 
rent cuſtoms, theſe alſo may be a greater mean 


of preſerving the inhabitants in one part, tho 


mortality ſhould rage amongſt them in ener. 


But we do not ſeem to keep pace in the 
country, with the e mortality in | 
London, 


" their pens, to try if they could diſcover what i 


D. 


. 
FEW 
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Many i ingenious men | have lately ante 


. the. true meaſure of mortality, i in this this nation, 
nd on — pa 
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of them * — faccerded to that degree of exact. 
neſs which they ſeem to aim in at, partly ca- 
foned by the fluctuating fate of the inhabi- 
tants ; the numbers of young and old uh ar 
ſent into the country ; and the number of 
young and middle aged who come from 
every part of the three kingdoms, to fill up 
thoſe offices which trade and luxury render 

It ſeerns to be generally agreed, that London 
loſes, by, a greater number of deaths than bu. 
rials, four or five thouſand people every year- 
If ſome of our buildings and ſtreets were leſs 
confined, and a police were eſtabliſhed by 


which greater cleanlineſs might be preſerved, I 
apprehend no place in this iſland, or perhaps 
in any other quarter of the world, would be 
more healthy than London. If the fulphuc 
with which the air is impregnated, is not 
proper for infants, © yet it is very evident 
that the, mortality among the children of the 
poor is got f ſo much owing to the quality of 


the elements, as to the diſordered pallions, and 
looſe, 
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loofe, and diſſolute lives of parents, withtheim. 
proper aliment they give their children! 5 2: 
Mankind are ever apt to complain, but ſurely 
this age will never be reproached with being too 
ſolicitous for the good of poſterity. i If our num- 
bers in general really decreaſe, we maſt impute 
it to hbertiniſm, to abſurd cuſtoms, to the nature 
of our amuſements, or to the kinds of nutri- 
ment we take; and alſo to the laborious im- 
provements of arts and ſciences,” and the e- 
fulneſt of a luxurious life. All theſe are in 
their nature productive of effects, the reverſe of 
that /implicity and honeſt rural labor, in which 
the opulence of all nations was ny 
foundeds <7 5 442 oo}, Fort 
- Luxury, of ſome kinds, among the hight: 
orders of the people, improves life into a'kind 
of art, and embelliſhes it with à deſſcary Uf 
manners. But ſuch are not its effect among tlie 
common people: the very eſſence of their eu- 
ceſſes, conſiſts in glutfony and debiaiie Bery,” and 
2 the loſs of en eee the edge of 
3 * + 444 barb whe © 
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their affections is blunted, / and humunity-itfelf 


is often fuugotten % 


racking the plebean orders in almoſt every quar- 
ter, but particularly in theſe great cities, carry. 


theſe remarks applicable to Londen only ; nor | 


people. In the dawnings of reaſon, nature has 


appointed the father in every rant and degree, 
to be the lord, the maſter, the ſovereign" arbi- 


ter of the welfare of his children. That himſelf - 


ſhould have given a looſe to appetite, whenun- 


ſhackled from the reſtraints of youth and filial 


duty, is not ſo wonderful as lamentable : but 
when he judges for others, who are under the 
law of obedience, and for whoſe happineſs na- 
ture pleads ſo ſtrongly in his breaſt : when he 
revolves\in- his mind his oN obſervation and 
experience, how apt the human frame'is to be 
diſordered, when reaſon is not liſtened to, with 

regard 


ing the dreadful banners of mortality, and bear- 


numbers that drop either in early or advanced 


64 Calculatian of Mortality. 
regard to dhe quantities and qualities of fad. k d 
amazing, whilſt he is careful what he gives to a 

parrot or a lap dog, he ſhould be ſo little atten- 
tive to the food of his own children. Inſtead 
of checking that propenſity to appetite, which 
moſt of us ſhew very early in life, it is common 
to hear parents importuning their children to eat 
of variety; nay oftentimes. to tempt them to be 
guilty of repletzon, Nature has provided the 
beſt ſauce: the gratification of the appetite 
when hunger provokes is the trueſt delight: 
but luxury has introduced an artificial appetite, 
which muſt needs make great havock amongſt 
mankind. iht 1% 901 ul 

Perhaps the cauſe is founded chiefly in our 
own. ſelf-love and reluctance to die, that the 
generality of mankind are ſo little acquainted 
with the real ſtate of mortality, in regard to the 


life. The battle is not aluays to the firong, 
nor the race to the fwrft „but we generally 

find, that healthy, virtuous and ſenſible parents, 
if they have a numerous race, preſerve the 


greateſt 


chm of Murtaliry) = 3; 


good forthe not to loſe one child in ven; nd 
as this-is the maſt pleaſing conſideration, wg 
ſeldom enquite any farte. 513 02 214 
To examine a point of this kind with great 
accuracy, is not within the compaſs of my 
knowledge, had I leiſure: for ſuch purpoſes, 


I haye tead Dr. Brackenridge's thoughts on 
the ſubzect, an contained in the philoſophical | 


tranſactions, where he forms a table of proba- 


ble mortalities drawn from the Breſſau, toge- 
ther with the London bills of mortality. Breſ- 


30,000 inhabitants only, and conſequently | 


more eaſy to form a judgment from it, than 
from London alone. , mu- Nm 
N hoe, he calculates thun 
I Daerr hh 3s! 323 are dead in 1 year, 
er 1 ee 122 450 in 2 vel. 
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594 - — in 10 
598 — in 11 
602 - in 12 
606 — in 13 
At | 610 - in 14 
614 - « in 15 
617 - - = in 16 
621 - - in 17 
G25 - - - in 18 
628 = in 19g 
632 - - - in 20 
Of the ſame 1000, from 20 to 30 years of age, 
the number encreaſes to 675 - - - in 30 years, 
of the ages 31 to 40 729 in 40 years, 
of = 4t to 50 792 - - » in 50 years. 


Thus you fee by this calculation, that near 
$oo in 1000, or four in five of mankind are 
dead in 50 years, which number divided equal- 
ly, ſappoſes every one born to have lived no 
more than twelve years. If this calculation be 

true, 
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true, it muſt be obſerved that it takes In the 31 
Every calculation of this kind muſt be ſub- 
ject to error, not only from the difficulty arifing 
from the diſcovery of the real ſtats of things, 
but that different periods are more or leſs 


fatal to mankind, as peace or war, virtue or 


vice, and other more ſecret cauſes predomi- 


nate, The doctor may be as near the mark as 
calculators hitherto have generally been, upon 
a general view of mankind, taking in all the 


various circumſtances and relations with reſpeR 
toeach other: but if we caſt an eye on thoſe who 
never feel the pangs of maternal tenderneſs, or 
parental love, particularly in theſe great cities; 
on thoſe whoſe indigence or iniquity lead them 


to be indifferent whether their offspting art 


reared or not : and if we judge from what has 
happened here, for ſome time paſt, we ſhall con» 
clude that every child, born under ſuch circum 


ſtances; isdoomed to inevitable mortality, withs T | 
in a year or two, We ſee ſuch parents are ready 
to abandon them, to the chance of their bes. 


ing found yet alive in the ſtreets ; and tnany 6 


Fa poor. 


| 
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poor infant has been murdered by the hand of 
violence: but certain it-is, many ſuch perſons 
are ready to give their children to any one who 
will take them ; and ſuppoſe it to be the good 
Fortune of the child to fall into the hands of the 
moſt judicious and moſt tender protector, it can 
hardly be nouriſhed at her own breall, if a fe- 
male, or fed under his own eye, if a man 
ſnatches the infant from the jaws of death. 
Such infant then muſt be delivered into the 
Hands of a ſtranger, who, unleſs great care is ta- 
ken, may not be a great many removes in cha- 
racter and diſpoſition from her who brought 
it into the world, and bequeathed it 70 the 
world at large: nor can the allowance for ſup- 
portingthe infant beſuppoſedequalto that which 
is generally given by parents. In every caſe 
much depends on the virtue, and I will be bold 
to ſay, on the good ſenſe of the man, or woman, 
who has the care of the child. We may ima- - 
gine ourſelves to be very wiſe, and much im- 
proved in every art; and that the cultivation of 
the mind, through the travel of ſo many ages, has 
eſtabliſhed the art of preſerving life, on the ſecur- 
"WIL AR KS eſt 


' eſt baſis; but are we not fallen back again, and 
need the prop of every virtuous heart, judicious. 
bead, and induſtrious hand? It is not the harmony 
of words, nor the beſt tuned period which ought 
tobiaſs the mind to any particular opinion, where! 
act can be produced. Let us try however if 
we can preſerve a greater proportion of the chil- 
dren born and bred, under the circumſtances juſt 
deſcribed, than the following real abſer vation. 
After 14 years of 13 born 4 were alive. : 
eren 60 | 
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7e Calculation of Mortality.” 
I am as unwilling as you can be, to think thu 
is a ſtandard for our expectations: a country ſa 
abundant as this, a climate ſo temperate, and 
inhabitants ſo wiſe, as we pretend to be, ought 
to bluſh with confuſion of face, if we do nat 
exert our fkill and humanity, to preſerve a 
greater proportion than the above amounts to. 
It is an art of great uſe, in which every wo- 
man as well as man, who pretends to charity 
or underſtanding, if their fortunes allow of 
leiſure, ought to intereſt themſelves deeply. 
In whatever light this account may appear 
to you, who may not have extended your 
remarks ſo far, had we preſerved 168 out of 
388, even ſo far in life as theſe, what a formi- 
dable body of laborers, manufacturers, ſailors, 
and ſoldiers, might this laſt half century have 
produced in theſe great cities! Of this you will 
judge better from the ſequel of my remarks. 
It ought to be laid down as a maxim, that no 
animal is ſo capable of repair as man; every one 
of the leaſt obfervation muſt have found, that 
in the firſt ſtages of diſorders, temperance and a 
change of diet, with a little more than common 


repoſe 


Re 
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repoſe or a change of exerciſe 3 or even the uſe 
of ſo ſimple a remedy as water, will frequently 
reſtore us to perfect health. Such is the force 
of reaſon | Nor ought we to make uſe of our 
reaſon merely for owr own preſervation,, who 
may be of little worth compared to the whole, 
but for thoſe noble ends for which reaſon was 
chiefly given us, the preſervation of our fellow- 
creatures, But if we conſider the helpleſs tate - 
of infancy, it calls aloud for all the, affiſtance 
which can be found, either in the reaſon, paſ- 
ſions, or affections of mankind. Farewell. 


LETTER IK 
. To the ſame. 
Mapan, . | 
ANY arc the ſecret and many the ap- 
A. parent cauſes of the diſtreſs of nations 
as woll as private families; and the more mi- 
nutely we examine the hiſtory of mankind, the 


more ſtriking proofs we ſhall diſcover ofthe ei- 


ficacy of virtue to promote happineſs, 
With regard to exceſs in ſenſual gratifica- 
tions, there are many of the polite parts of 
F 4 Europe, 


as. A "4, 
* * # . 
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Europe, where the higher ranks of the people 
are worſe than amongſt us, and more frequently 
deftroy their conſtitutions :* but I believe the 
common people of no country are become fo 
exceedingly intemperate and debauched as ours, 
eſpecially in London. 

It is not probable we ſhall ever return to the 
Gmplicity of the firſt ages; our plan is of a 
different kind ; nor do I apprehend the human 
body is the ſame as it was in the antediluvian 
world; we can hardly ſuppoſe it is capable of 
laſting fo long: but as life is deſirable above 
all things, one would imagine it ſhould be no 
very hard taſk, to check and diſcountenance all 
ſuch faſhions, and habits, as tend to. ſhorten. its 
true period. I ſuppoſe Adam and Eve drank 
pure element with all its vivifying qualities ; 
and if they did really uſe the infufion of 
any delicious herbs -with which the garden of 
Eden abounded, I dare fay tea was not ſe- 
lected for this purpoſe ; for after all that can be 
ſaid of this leaf, the inferior kinds of it are ex- 
| tremely nauſeous even to 
if they are uſed to the 


rſons who drink tea, 
ter ſorts only; and the 
beiſt 
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beſt without ſugar is very bitter and unpleaſant, 
and with it the taſte of the ſugar prevails" 6 
much over the taſte of the tea, as almoſt to de- 
ſtroy it. I fear tea will prove bitter to us in 
the end, in more ſenſes than one, if we go on 
at the ſame rate we ws is pow 7 
n | 5 

I have delta bs etna of 
water; this is not a familiar term, but it 
leads me to obſerve, - that altho' we are ex- 
tremely/attentive to the qualities of the waters 
we drink medicinally, yet in common uſe, how- 
ever choice they may be; tea-drinkers muſt pre- 
pare it for the infuſion of the deluding drug in 
queſtion, by boiling it. It is alſo generally kept 
boiling for a eonſiderable time, which not only 
deprives it of all its virtues, but renders it 
equally inſipid to the taſte; and I ſuppoſe it fre- 
quently derives noxious particles from the cop- : 
per veſſel which is uſed for this purpoſe, as late 
experience proves in various inſtances, 

And can any reaſonable perſon doubt that OY 
this fatulent liquor ſhortens the lives of great | 
numbers of people ? Were we to reckon that \ 

a only 
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| ſtate would ſuffer the heavy loſs of two thou · 


add ſtrength to the effects of another, the cal- 


this ſipping faſhion become a vice ? -Granting 
that it is not vicious in its own nature, if the 
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only one in a thouſand dies annually of this flow 
Poi ſon, out of two millions of tea- drinlers, the 


ſand ſubjects. If to the common vices and 
evils of life, we add ſupernumerary debauche- 
ries, as the effects of one vice muſt undoubtedly 


culation grows to an amazing height. Is not 


example reaches to the poor, and it is vicious in 
them, it becomes vicious in the rich alſo, who 
perſiſt in the uſe of it, becauſe it is not nec 
ſary, nor any mark of a neceſſary or uſeful dif- 
tindion. Tam ſenſible that this rule, with regard 
to the effects of example, will not hold in all 
things; but I think it holds in the preſent caſe. 

I ſhall ſay more hereafter concerning the 
iniquity of nurſes, and what a great morta- 
lity is occaſioned by their want of care. In 
the mean while I muſt obſerve, that one 


from the nurſe, who throws away upon Yee 
and /igar her ſlender allowance, which ſhould 
ol purchaſe 


IIA eaſes the dimination of our Numbers. 7 
purchaſe the beſt meat, milk and brad. Tha 
is a fact not ſo generally known as it ought to 
be, nor is it Credited by thoſe who would not- 
have it be true, but yet it is a fact. And what 
kind of tea do you imagine theſe people drink ? 
A great part of it is run in upon us from the 
united provinces, from Embden; Gottenburg, Co= 
penhagen, Dunkirk, Bologne, and other porta, 
coſting about fifteen pence 8 pound; indeed 
they ſeldom ſell their ordinary teas for above 
twenty pence, Tes which ſhould by no means 
be expoſed to the air, being brought from 
China in the packing of porcelain to ſerve the 
purpoſes of ſaw duſt, or ſold in the ſtreets out 
of wheel-barrows, Pee gy will a 
a moſt deliczogs liquor! i: 0 
You are to ſuppoſe e en as Ne 
lude to is fold amongſt us, particularly on the 
ſca-coaſt, from between two and three ſhillings 
a pound ; not but the ſmugglers bring confider. 3 
able quantities of a higher quality. Coarſe | 
tea will tinge the water deef, toad gut | 
taſte; and ſuch is the infatuation of common ' 
tea-drinkers, they defire but little more. 
Indeed 
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Indeed with what tea can they be ſupplied ? If 
you acquieſce in their uſing tea, and provide 
them with good tea, you increaſe the expence; 
and inſtead of perſuading them to lay out three 
pence for a pound of beef to make good broth, 
you will entice them to pay ten ſhillings for a 
pound of tea, which creates ws or deſtroys 
digeſtion. 

| You have alſo heard, that your maids ſome- 
times dry your tea leaves and ſell them: the in- 
duſtrious nymph who is bent on gain may get 
a ſhilling a pound for ſuch tea. Theſe leaves 
are dyed in a ſolution of Japan earth, as is 
| practiſed in the united provinces; and ſome ſay 
in Ching alſo, but it certainly converts green 
tea into. bohea ; or makes that paſs for tea, 
which is ſome thing elſe : it alſo gives an aſ- 
tringency in the mouth, with a ſweet taſto, and 
a brown colour to that which had neither co- 
lour or taſte before : and moreover, it adds 
twenty-five per cent to the weight. This 
fantaſtic beverage cither weakens the power of 
digeſtion, or by its aſtringent qualities occaſions 
a dry eholie, and what remedy for the cholic 0 
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good as gin? Or what ſo cheap and eaſily pro- 

cured? Whether pains and diſorders ariſe from 
this or any other kind of tea, I am groſsly abu- 
ſed in my information, or it is nnr 
occaſion of dram drinking. aid e 


But to go up higher than common dram 
drinkers, I cannot help thinking, that whether 
it ariſe from the temper and habit of our bodies 
as we derive them from our parents, or from our 
own follies and exceſſes, fince tea has been in 
faſhion, even ſuicide has been more familiar 
amongſt us than in times paſt. Men of falſe no- 4 
tions, «wrongfully judged lunatic, who like the 
giants of old fight againſt heaven, and will not 
ſubmit to die in the way which the God of na- 
ture appoints, may think I 7%. But I really 
believe ſuicide would not be ſo frequent, nor 
held in ſo little deteſtation, if a better diet than 
tea were in faſhion., Such men are either /ow 
ſpirited, and dare not look the world in the face; 
or their Sirits become le and diſordered, by 
the uſe of certain meats; and drini, as well as 
by what is commonly denominated vice,» If 
we drink bor liquors when we ſhould. drink 

N cold, 
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cuid, or ſwallow much tee to temper the heat 
of wine; and again much wine to qualify the 
flatulency of tea, ſo long as body acts on foul 
the conſequences muſt be hurtful, This ſeems 
to be certain, were we temperate we ſhould not 
fall out with the world, nor, let it go as it may, 
ſhould we proceed to ſuch fatal extremities | | 
| | You may ſmile, if you pleaſe, at this oonceit, 
as you may when I ſay that intemperance is a 
ſpecies of ſuicide ; but nurſes who ignorantly 
or viciouſly murder tbemſelves by bad habits of 
life, can be ſuppoſed to give very little guar- 
ter to the poor infant: and if the rich look on, 
and ſee the poor deſtroyed, and thus nipped 
in the very bud, you may be affured they 
will ſoon become poor themſelves. 
There is a ſtrong connection between gin 
and tea, with reſpect to the dangerous advan« 
taget derived from them to the ſtate, as well as 
to many individuals, which I ſhall-more fully 
demonſtrate in my next: in the mean while it 


| 
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—— 


ought to be remembered, that as war and fa» 
mine do not make ſuch devaſtation as imtemper· 
II ſo in peculiar inſtances, in par- 
| as 


I - » ticular 
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ticular countries, an abſurd cuſtom or faſbvor 
may prevail, of which very few obſerve all its 
operations ; and yet it may ſhorten the lives of 
millions, and at length reduce a ſtate to an 40. 
jed condition. Were mankind temperate, tis 
more than probable they would live ten or 
twelve years longer than they do; and the 
whole face of the habitable part of the globe 
might, according to the moſt apparent defign of 
providence, be well peopled, eſpecially in coun- 
tries where the ravages of war ſeldom or never 
reach. But if we go on at this rate, what will 
become of poſterity | PFarewel. 


LETTER X. 
To the ſame. 


Map A M, | 

JF we look back and confider the ſtate of 

mankind in former ages, one miay judge 
how the imaginations of men have labored to 
make diſcoveries, ſome of which ſeem as if they 
were purpoſely calculated toſhorten life. The 
beft things in all ages have been perverted : but 
what a curſe was be who about 65 years 
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ſince made the diſcovery of ſpirituous liquors! 


ſervice in the ſtudy of phyſic. I honor the fa. 
culty, when they act boneftly, but I moſt 
ſteadfaſtly. believe, that all the knowledge 
gained by diſtilling, has not done a hundredth 
part ſo much good, as ſpirituous liquors has done 
| miſchief to mankind, It is not Europe alone 
which has ſuffered, the new world is more than 
half unpeopled by it: and tho Mabomet guard- 
ed his followers againſt wine, yet Perfians, Iam 
ſure, if not Turks, are very fond of ſpirituous li- 
quor, and will drink it freely when they can get 
a except the few who ſhew ſome regard to 
their religion. 
To come nearer home, whilſt I am correcting 
this copy, the ingenious and public ſpirited 


citizen, the reverend Dr. Hales is ſo obliging, as | 


to put into my hands a little book intitled, 
friendly admonition to the drinkers of gin, pub- 
+ liſhed in 1751. This good. man has, with 
great ſpirit and knowledge of his ſubject, ani- 
madverted on gin in many different ſhapes, for 

| many 


We are indebted for it to the Arabians, and 
the - progreſs of the limbec has been of great 


10 
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many years. Among other paſſages he ſays, 
The infection is ſpread ſo far and wide, that 
« if it continues its deſtructive conqueſts, in 
« the ſame manner, and to the ſame degree, 
« that we have unhappily lived to ſee it 40. 
« yance, within theſe twenty or thirty years, it 
« muſt needs, in a few generations, infect the 
« whole kingdom with its baleful influence. 
« For it makes it's way into the world as a 
friend to mankind, and inſinuates itſelf un- 
« der the diſguiſe of grateful flavours : and, 
« under the notion of helping digeſtion, com- 
« forting the ſpirits, and chearing the heart, 
« it produces the direct contrary effects. And. 
though theſe deceitful Hydras are found, by 
« daily experience, to deſtroy multitudes, yet 
* are they received and entertained with ſo ge- 
« neral applauſe, that they boldly lift up their 
invenomed heads in every ſtreet, to ſuch a 
* degree, as looks as if it were the buſineſs of 
*a conſiderable part of mankind to de ire the 
e 

In another place the Doctor oblerres: : 
* Nay, ſo bewitching is this infatuation, that 
@ - © though 
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« though they cannot, moſt of them, but be 
« ſenſible, that they are manifeſtly ſhortening 
© their days, and juſt plunging themſelves in- 
* to their graves; yet will they not refrain, 
te This an eminent. Phyfician was ſo ſenſible of, 
&« from, bis own unhappy experience, that be 
« ſaid, when men bad got a habit of. it, they 
« would go on, though they ſaw Hell-fire'burn- 
&« ing before them. Hence we ſee what little 
© hope there is of reclaiming, by any argu- 
ments of reaſon and religion, theſe miſerable 
« wretches, who are infatuated and inſlaved. 
« In ſuch unhappy caſes, when prudence and 
« ſenſe of duty bear no force; the authority 
« of government, and the power and juſt ex- 
ee ecution of ſalutary laws, muſt impoſe ne- 
ce ceſſary reſtraints, and put the poiſon out of 
« reach, by making it too dear to be pur- 
e chaſed”. he 
Thus far Dr. Hales. Notwithſtanding the 
ata r \ 
changes which this liquor has gone through, we 
ſill find a great number of the common people 
die very early, their progeny being born in gin, 
as well as fin : and what can we expect from 
theis 


* 
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their education, but temporal and eternal mi- 

5 
Upon enquiry 1 find the number of gin- 
drinking ſuicides, who uſed to die in the ſtreets, 
is greatly diminiſhed; but the ſe of Gin is much 
more extended: it is a little lowered in qua- 
liy, but it is every where to be bought. The 
common people do not diſpatch themſelves ſo 
precipitately, but then greater numbers die by 
flower gradationt. If no remedy is found for 
this evil, we muſt repent, cer long, in pover- 
ty and depopulation ! Nor ought we to be far- 
prized, all the calamities incident to human 
nature, ſhould overtake us: we ſee the moſt 


terrible havock, created by this poifonons be- 


verage, and yet ſtill perſiſt in preſerving it, 
for the ſake of a precarious revenue. ' 
May not Gin, ſome time or other, be the 
cauſe of a dearth in this land ? Indeed it has 
been urged, in times paſt, that the more corn 


is uſed in diſtilleries, the more agriculture is 


encouraged, Granting this, if ſpirituous li- 
quors are pernicious, what the diſtillery enables 
us to build up with one hand, we: beat down 

G 2 with 
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with the other, and a great deal more along 
with it. Whilſt things ſtand upon the preſent 
falſe foundation of funding, with a ruinous circu- 
lation of expence, it may be uſeful to the com- 
munity that corn ſhould never be very cheap ; 
but if we exported what is conſumed in the di- 
ſtillery, at almoſt any price, we ſhould gain 
more real national wealth, by ſuch exporta- 
tion, than we can profit by the produce of diſ- 
tilleries in any ſhape. But religion and hu- 
manity call on us to correct ſo enormous an 
abuſe : when we conſider the miſchiefs occa- 
fioned by this liguid poiſon, there is great rea- 
E's ſon to wiſh all the diſtilleries were burnt to the 
ground, beyond all human art ever to be again 
erected. We have been /ately told, that at ono 
diſtillery only, 3 504 buſhels of wheat, barley, 
and malt, have been brewed up in one week, 
which is computed to be a ſufficient quantity of 
grain, to feed forty thouſand people; conſe- 
| quently, if there are ten ſuch diſtilleries only, 
they conſume, or rather defiroy, as much grain 
as is ſufficient to ſupport more than half the 
inhabitants of theſe yaſt cities, 1 do not believe 


da 
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this is the exact calculation, for I apprehend it 
falls ſhort of the reality. The quantity of 
grain conſumed is ſuch, that no diſtiller will 
chuſe to confeſs what it is, though there is 
ſomething criminal in concealing a truth of 
ſuch vaſt importance to the community, © &ﬀ_ 

The author obſerves, © That theſe manu- 
« facturers may juſtly be ſaid to fare the 
« poor in order to poiſon them, by inflaming 
their blood and ſpirits, deftroying their 
« conſtitutions, and making them mad”; 
concluding, that three fourths of the fires, 
robberies, and murders, in England, are owing 
to the drinking ſpirituous liquors, This ſeems 
to be no very romantic concluſion, for many 
facts countenance this opinion, 

If for the uſes of certain manufacturys, di- 
filled ſpirits are neceſſary, it may be made ſo 
nauſeous as not to be potable : but ſurely we 
may live without the fill. Take gin fromthe 
common people, and give them ale, they will 
ſoon forget there was ever ſych a defrutive 
draught. If one gallon can deſtroy'a dozen men, 
"he havock may 4. 433,339 gallons occaſion ? 
91 and 
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and this quantity was diſtilled in one year, foo 
which was paid 334, 470 l. 16s. 8 d. duty, 
' It is obſerved, that as the genius of our na- 
tion carries us to extremes, whatever we un- 
dertake, we do with ſpirit, be the cauſe good or 
bad; at leaſt it uſed to be ſo, Indeed a certain 
celebrated, thou gh not pious author, ſays of 
men in bigh office, in this country, that ſo far 
from the virtues, they have not eyen the vices 
of great nen; but, among the lower claſſes, 
thoſe iniquities which would have been other- 
wiſe committed with caution, are, by the 
force of fpirituous liquors, often perpetrated 
with a diabolical courage, with a contempt of 
every conſideration, divine or human, This 
liquor is peculiarly calculated to di/furb the 
brain, and drive men into a deſperate wild- 
neſs, which knows no reſtraint. | } be- 
lieve it will be found, that ſince Gin has been 
ſo familiar among us, the temper of the com- 
mon people is much altered; from being 4. 
ligent, many are become idle ; from being 
humane, they are become cruel, at leaſt within 
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Nor is it only the quantity of grain thus 
conſumed ; it muſt be obſerved; it is for the 
molt part of the choiceſt wheat. Sweetieſs be- 
ing the great principle of fermentation,” if 
the corn is not ſweet, that is, not in a pers 
f:& ſtate, it will not anſwer the purpoſe of 
the diſtiller. - Upon the whole, 1 am in hopes 
we ſhall live to ſee ſpirituous liquors; one 
day, become the great object of legiſlative ins 
quiry, not to- raiſe a revenue; bat to dif. 
countenance' the uſe of it; in ordet to dtaw 
a greater reverut from the labor and cun · 
ſumption of thoſe who will have no ex- 
iſtence in this world, if we continue this wat 
apainſt nature, Sinee gin and tea have been 
in ſo great uſe, the children born in work⸗ 
houſes are totally deſerted by their mothers: and 
the leaving them to the care of women, who 
are verſed only in the ſcience of burying chil- 
dren, can be productive of no other ef- 
fect. ne 5 RT 0 OO TR, 
Thoſe who are enemies to gin, and yet 
ſecretly lean to the cauſe of tea, urge that 
the greateſt tea-drinkers, are leaſt addicted to 
G4 ſpi- 
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ſpirituous liquors; or, in other words, to gin. 
To fix this point very clearly and determinate- 
ly, may be. a difficult taſk, but if any who 
drink tea, drink gin alſo; or being addicted in 
the greater degree to gin, drink tea, there is rea- 
ſon to believe, from the quantity and quality of 
the tea they drink, as likewiſe from that of the 
gin, theſe liquors mutually aſſiſt each other, in 
carrying on this dreadful war againſt the poor- 
er claſſes of our fellow- ſubjects. : 

I remember to have heard a patriot citizen 
declaim on the great quantity of tea which 
was run in upon us, notwithſtanding the duties 
were then lowered, and the Egſt- India com- 
pany had augmented their importation of this 

commodity, to the quantity of bree - millions 
of pounds. The late Mr. Pelham, that wor- 
thy gentleman, whoſe memory is grateful to | 

many in this nation, anſwered in theſe words; 
et Tea then is become. another gin / mean» 
ing, as I underſtood, that the vaſt conſump- 
tion, and injurious effetts of tea, ſeemed to 
threaten the lives of the common people equal. 
ly with gin, And indeed, his opinion and 

7 pres ; 
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prediction ſeem to be verified in their full ex= 
tent. 

What an army has gin * tea dchtroyed 
Figure to yourſelf the progreſs of this deſtruc- 
tion, from the father's, or mother's drinking 
liquid fire, to the birth and death of the child; 
and how often the ſpirits of both parents and | 
children, have been forced to quit their bo- 7 
dies, when theſe are ſet in a blaze with ging 
or the ſprings of life loſe: their powers, by 
perpetually ſipping hot water, and the ener- 
vating qualities of tea. We complain that la- 
bor is very dear, and conſequentiy the in- 
creaſe of commerce is checked. It is true, 
that in ſome places, double the price is paid 
for labor as was paid twenty years ago; but this 
ariſes partly from the local change of trade, 
from one place to another; it depends ald 
on ſcarcity of proviſions, and that upon the ö 
want of inhabitants in me whos "our 
numbers uſed to be. 

In every light we e this fihjea, 
we are deeply intereſted td preſerve the lives 
of our fellow- ſubjects, and conſequently to 


Je 
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remove from them ſuch things as are hurtful, 
In order to do this, we muſt uſe the 
gentle arts of per ſivaſon, and point out the 
dreadful effects of intemperance, as well ag 
employ the coercive power of the laws. 

Nor is it with tea and gin only; how many 
thouſands are annually poiſoned in this nation 
by wine ! many by ufing it in exceſs; many 
by not declining the uſe of it intirely; and 
many by uſing ſuch as is falſe, adulterated, 
made to imitate wine, and extremely bad 
of its kind, So many, are cut off before 
their time, the ſtate will ſoon feel the want 
of them in the moſt ſenſible manner. If it 
ean be made appear, that by the prevalency of 
ridiculous and abſurd cuſtoms, one in a 
thouſand is annually cut off, ten years before 
the time appointed by nature, if we have nine 
millions in the three kingdoms, it amounts to 
nine thouſand 5 and, in twenty years, the 


king would loſe at leaſt two hundred thouſand 
ſubjects, who might be ſaved : and how will the 
number ſwell in\twice the time ! If this is the 
caſe with regard toſany one bad habit, how eaſily 


i * 
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may we reconcile ourſelves to. the belief, that 
our numbers are really diminiſbed. And if the 
cauſe of the decreaſe ſubſiſts in full force, 


what are we to expect for the time to come? 


am afraid one part of the nation will not 


ngthen their lives by their virtues, in propors - 


tion as others ſhorten them by their vices. 
Whilſt my ſhafts are chiefly directed at the 
cuſtom of drinking tea, the addition of other 
vicious habits becomes the more alarming 2 
and what do you think of ſeventy thouſand 
public houſes in England Well might the 


Spaniard fay, England is a country where half 


the people are employed to fill liquor for the other 
balf. To one man who is preſerved by ſuch 
a multitude of drinking-houſes, we may ſafely 


calculate that three are brought to their graves 


long before the time appointed by nature; and 
that during their continuance in life, the pub- 
lic ſuffers as much by their being rendered 


leſs able to provide the real necefſaries and 


cemforts of life, as the ſtate is benefitted by 
the taxes drawn from exceſſive drinking. 
I am ſenfible, however, that- beer and ale 


1 | | 
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are the liquors proper for us; for whilſt theſt 
pay a conſiderable tax, and are very inſtrumenal 
- tothe ſupport of the ſtate, if they are not taken 
in yery great exceſs, they not only do not 


poiſon aur fellow- ſubjects, but the W are 
really nouriſhed by them. 

Were I. a public miniſter, perhaps np 
might appear to me in a different light; but 
whilſt common ſenſe and experience are the 
parents of all kinds of knowledge, and whilſt 
we ſee the dreadful effects of gin, it may be 
aſked, if any circulation of money can be an 
equivalent for the havock it makes amongſt 
us? If no gin was drank, the reyenue 
would be made up in beer and ale: the 
people would work more, and receive more real 
nutriment, and in that conſiſts the rue circu- 
lation. On the contrary, it muſt give but me- 


lancholy preſages of ruin to a ſtate, which 
depends on a deſtrudive article of conſumption 
for a conſiderable part of the public revenue. 
It was long fince foretold by the i/eft and 
zelt men amongſt us, and the ſincereſt friends 
to their ſovereign, to liberty, and mankind, 
0 what 
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what a baneful influence ſpirituous liquors 
would ſpread over the face of this land; and 


that inſtead of promoting the welfare of tha 
ſtate by rarfing taxes, in the courſe of a few 
ages, there would hardly be any people left to 
ux. Do we not bid fair to verify this pre- 
dition, in a great degree? Does not experi- 
ence ſupport the belief of it in the ſtrongeſt 
manner? ——Can a wiſe ſtate raiſe a tax upon 
an article, which, the more of it is conſumed, 
the more the morals of the common people 
are injured, and their {ves deſtroyed ; and the 
weaker their conſtitutions grow, the more 
ſpeedy and dreadful the effects? Spiritu- 
ous liquors have alreday reigned ſo long, 
that fifty. years more will not recover the 
ſtrength and beauty of the breed, was not a 
drop of gin to be drank. 
I remember to have ſeen ſome curious cal- 
culations of the duration of life, and the number 
of years, employed in hard labor, which 
men of certain laborious employments, fall 
ſhort of their fore-fathers. We have already 
the cleareſt and the frongeft evidence of our 
| want 
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want of numbers; and it is apparent without 
any exaggeration, that gin is one of the chie/ 
cauſes of it. Though ſome part of this de. 
vaſtation muſt be owing to exceſſive debau- 
chery among the common people, particularly 
in theſe cities, gin has the greateſt ſhare in the 
maffacre of our poor fellow-citizens, and par- 
ticularly in their infant-ſtate, Will it not be 
a reproach to policy, as well as humanity, if 
we go on at this mortal rate? Other nations 
tax ſpirituous liquor, and draw a revenue 
from it, which is ſo much the worſe for them; 
but theirs is not ſo ſtrong; and though it in- 
Jures the health of their men, it is not ſo gene- 
rally drank ; and their women and children ne- 
ver drink it. Let us hope that Halcyon days 
are coming on, when our axes will be equal- 


ly calculated for the good of the fate, and the 


happineſs of individuals! Farewe/, I am 
yours, Ce. 
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LETTER” 3 
To the ſame. 


MADAM, 


HAVE often heard it complained. of, 
that the health of our fellow-ſubjets. is 
injured by the adulteration of the bread we eat, 
particularly in theſe great cities. In order to 
make it look the whiter, it is ſaid bakers mix 
allom with the flour, as well as ſell that for the 
flour of wheat which is oftentimes mixed with - 
other kinds of inferior and improper. meal. I 
hope this is not ſo, generally true as ſome ima 
gine, but if it is, true in, any degree, it is a 
matter of wonder that we fee no meal-man 
nor baker puniſhed! Thoſe who, are ho- 
neſt in their traffic, ſuffer in reputation in com- 
mon with thoſe who have not the fear of God 
before their eyes. 
When no inquiry is made into ſuch abuſes, 
it muſt appear, either that a government is un- 


hinged, or that we connive at ſuch tricks with 
a view 


96 Alulterared BR EAD, and CELIBACY; 
a view to gratify a fantaſiic appetite ; or as if 
we were afraid our lives would be 700 Jong, 
It ſeems as if we were in a fair way of becom- 
ing a nation of robbers and murderers: what 
with the pillage of the ſtate in public affairs: 
pillage in private concerns; and frauds even 
in our provi ont, if it does not meet a timely 
check, anarchy muſt enſue. Thoſe who arte 
puilty of ſuch ſecret and dark practices, with 
regard to bread, may be conſidered in Hobbes's 
fate of nature. Whether 1 ſtab a man, that 
may run away with his daughter ; or put a little 
poiſon in the loaf I ſell him, to get a halfpenny 
the more for it, I make war with him, 
and inſtead of dying for his ſervice, deſtroy | 
him for the ſake of my own gratification. 
If this is not the caſe with bakers in ge- 
neral, it is no rare thing, more than for con- 
tratters to ſupply bad proviſions. Suppoſing 
it is but an ounce of allom in a buſhel of flour, 
which is the computed quantity, and by ba- 
kers called the doctor, ſuch a medicine muſt be 
extremely detrimental to many conſtitutions. 
There 
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I bere is another cauſe more obvious, why all 
the ſupplies we draw from Scotland and Ire- 
und, do not prevent a decreaſe of the number 
of inhabitants in England. Whilſt many go 
to ſeek their fortunes in America, and obtain 
lands to cultivate : others act as if they could 
not ſupport a family in their mother-country. 
How many- men continue batchelors from 
faſhion, pride, vanity, and other vicious mo- 
tives, as well as from prudence ! Except a- 
mong menial ſervants, and common ſoldiers, to- 
wards both which we are faulty, the laboring 
poor marry much more, in proportion to their 
numbers, than the mialing ranks of the people; 
the laſt ſeem diſinclined to truſt to providence, 
and their own induſtry. Whatever the cauſe 
may be, it is a national evil, and a great re- 
proach to men who pretend to virtue, ſince 
they are apparently defirient in this kind of love 
for their country, conſidering it only as an aux- 
iliary motive to marriage. The fault muſt not 
be imputed to men alone, for women alſo are 


often bred up to an expenſive manner of life, 
H and 
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and extinguiſh their a fections, rather than not 


ſupport their wanity. 
I have heard a ſhrewd, but, I think, fo 


phiſtical proverb, with relation to this ſubje&, 
e That good men marry early, wiſe men never”, 


The „iet part is obvious to every common ap- 
prehenſion, and needs no illuſtration; the /af 


ſeems to teach a dangerous leſſon to thoſe who | 
want a reaſon for not doing their duty. If, by 


this proverb. it is meant. that men, who 
by the accidents or particular ſituation of 
their lives, having paſſed beyond the proper 
period for this engagement, will act un- 
wiſely if they enter into it out of ſeaſon; this 
depends on ſuch numerous circumſtances, it i 
almoſt impoſſible to lay down any rule. If we 
conſider, in the firſt place, the laws of nature, 
the good order of a civilized ſtate, and the 
promotion of happineſs in ſociety, the pro- 
verbial ſaying might ſtand thus: Good men 
marry early, fools never. 

St. Paul warned his followers who were un- 
der a ſtate of perſecution, not to enter into en- 
gagements inconſiſtent with the arduous 

ſtruggle? 


fo 
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ſtruggles they were to go through, in defence 
of their faith; yet till he told thoſe who in- 
clined to matrimony, they did well. We do 
not find that he was himſelf married, and the 
reaſon ſeems to be plain: his conſtitution 
was infirm ; his genius led him into the buſy 
world : he delighted in books, and above all, 
enjoyed ſo enlarged a mind, that he could not 
make any thing the prime object of his 
thoughts, eſpecially after his converſion, leſs 
than the good of his country, and the ſervice 
of mankind. It does not appear that his paſ- 
fions were languid, but he found ſufficient ex- 
erciſe for all the powers of his ſoul, in that im- 
portant office he had undertaken, 

And what think you of that great maſter of 
reaſon; the celebrated Mr. Locke ? It is more 
probable that he conſulted his inclination ra · 
ther than his reaſon, in not matrying ; and yet, 
if I am not tnifinformed, a woman was a 
greater miſtreſs of his ſecrets, than the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of his own ſex. If the greateſt 
of mankind refine beyond nature, and common 


ſenſe, inſtead of being wiſer than the ordinary 
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race of men, they become more fooliſh.” But 
ſuppoſing theſe illuſtrious perſons ated with 
the utmoſt propriety, it does not appear that 
the preſent age abounds in St. Paul's, or in 
Locke's; and though fools often marry, and 
wiſe men ſometimes let it alone, yet if this 
matter were fairly examined into, I fancy it 
would generally be found, that the fooliſb, fo 
far as this inſtance goes, act wiſely, and the 
wiſe foolifhly. That the former are ſo far the 
beft citizens is beyond all diſpute; and it is 
high time the libertine, or too refined reaſoner, 
ſhould change his ſyſtem, and leave the 
vicious part of mankind only to boaſt of their 
capricious freedom. 

As to the happineſs or miſery of ds 
that muſt ſtill depend on the virtue and un- 
derſtanding of individuals. And he or ſhe 
who diſcharges all the other duties of ſoctety, 
in a manner becoming the dignity of human 
nature, adding to it the duties of this relation, 
will ſurely be more acceptable in the ſight of 
God, as they ought to be in the eyes of men, 


than thoſe who, either from vicious motives, 


Or 
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or ſalſe reaſonings, neglect ſo eſſential a _ 
to their country. 
This thought leads meto the 8 — 


of a noble kind of political benevolence praC- 
tiled by the French, whom I honor in many 
inſtances, in their political capacity. At- the 
marriage of the dauphin of France, a conſider - 
able ſum of money was given to be divided as 
druries among a certain number of poor girls, 
If the noble lords and gentlemen of England, 
who make a buſtle about the increaſe of birds 
and beaſfs, with a view to their diverſions, 
would think more of the increaſe of men, for 
the good of their common parent, as it ſeems 
to be very much in their power to do works of 
this nature, it would be very highly to their 
praiſe, The moſt tranfient obſervation muſt 
teach us, that ſuch a conduct, whilſt it afforded 
the higheſt proof of their patriotiſm, would 


add greatly to the happineſs of the moſt vir- 
tuous part of their fellow-ſubjets in humble 
life. 

If our clergy alſo were more vigilant in pro- 


moting the happineſs of thoſe under their care, 
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they would render themſelves more reſpetted, 


than they generally are; and the more they 
mixed ſound policy with true religion, the more 
theſe motives would mutually act on each 
other, and patriotiſm and piety would become 
ſynonimous terms, 

If there are yet any difficulties in the mar- 
riage act, or if experience proves that it ſtops 
the courſe of marriage in any degree, it ought 
to be rendered more familiar and intelligible. 

If the parents of numerous families in low 
life were diſtinguiſhed by ſome peculiar ad- 
yantage, it might be a wiſe inſtitution, 

But, if we would ſupport our ſplendor and 
opulence; if we mean to. keep poverty. and 
oppreſſion at a great diſtance ; if we would act 
the part of men; and teach our dependants to 


ive more according to the laws of God, and 


nature, inſtead of rejecting domeſtics, and ne- 
nia! ſervants, becauſe they are married, I 
think we ought to prefer them on that very 
account, Such a ſtep would greatly facilitate 
the end propoſed, in a political view, whillt 
it promoted a ſenſe of religion among the 

lower 
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lower claſſes of the people, who ſeem to 
have very little of it at preſent ; the inconve- 
niences we might ſuffer in one light, would 
be abundantly made up to us in another. 
And whether our numbers are really decreaſed 
or not, whatever tends to increaſe them, con- 
fiſtent with the laws and good order of ſocie- 
ty, ought to be encouraged. We ought not 


| to lay reſtraints merely to gratify our pride 


or conventence, Too many reſtrain themſebves 
from the conſideration of the difficulty of ſup- 
porting their offspring : indeed, that difficulty 
will ceaſe among the common people in and 
about London, if we ſupport the foundling hoſ- 
pital, If ſuch propoſals were duly conſidered, 
great advantages might be derived from them, 
to a nation ſo diſtreſſed as we are, in conſe- 
quence of falſe maxims, ridiculous cuſtoms, 


prodigal ity and expence. Farewel, 
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To the ſame. 


MADAM, s 


O be convinced that J am in earn, 
L and have ſtrong reaſons for what [ 
urge, I beg that you, and every woman who 
does not wear in her breaſt a flint inſtead of 
a heart, will make enquiry into the ſtate of 
nurſes and children in theſe great cities. | 
could tell you a tale which would draw tears 
from your eyes, We * were unuſed to 
weeping. 

It is a cammon fault of mankind, that 
whenever they make any object the ſubje& of 
their thoughts and enquiries, they are apt to 
conſider it with too much, or too little at- 


tention. No man was more inclined than my- 
ſelf to believe, that complaining of vicious 
practices is one of the foibles of the time, or 
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the effect of more than common piety, in 
thoſe who complained, but, not that Zbzs is 
more wicked or immoral than former ages: 
indeed I marked it out in the biftory of my 
time, as the age of corruption, idleneſs, and 
puerility, But with regard to the point in 
queſtioh, I can with-hold my aſſent no longer; 
feel the force of convifion; the repeated 
and indubitable teſtimonies of the havock a- 
mongſt the poor, in their infant fate, are 
extremely ſhocking to humanity, and call a- 
loud for redreſs, 

There are ſome pariſhes in theſe cities, in 
which all the children in their workhouſes, un- 
der the care, or no care of pariſh-nurſes, for 
many years paſt, have died. In others, in 
a courſe of years, out of three thouſand, 
only forty lived to be put out apprentice. Out 
of one hundred and ſeventy four brought into 
a certain pariſh in ? years, how many, up- 
on a modeſt computation, might live to the 
age of tuo months? one would have thought 
three-fourths of them; but, in fact, only 
eleven were alive; and theſe, to all appear- 
ance, 
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ance, had a wretched being protracted for a 


few days more, being conſigned over to the 
inevitable mortality which attends the exceſſive 


uſe of tea and gin. Among ſome whole claſſes 
of the common people in London and Weſt 


minſter, the caſe has not been much better, 
From what cauſes can ſuch ſtrange effects pro- 
ceed, in a country where the climate is tem- 
perate ; where the air is pure; where the earth 
is plentiful ; where the people, they fay, are 
civilized; and, what is more, reputed bu- 


mane, 


It muſt be acknowledged, that in London, 


ſhame to the police of this nation! are ma- 
ny old ſtreets where the houſes are in 74 


people in rags and dirt; where gin and tea 
are drank ; and where the children, born in 


ſuch places, have but a poor chance for their 


lives, was there no other cauſe of mortality 
than the bad air they breathe. Is it not ſtrange 
that the life of a man ſhould be ſo little thought 
of! What little conſideration has been ſhewn 


to lupport the race of the working poor ! 
Why 
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Why have not thoſe who were charged with 
the care of pariſhes, | ſent the children into the 
country, where the air is good, and where 
they might be free from confinement ? If we 
examine this matter to the bottom, we ſhall 
find ſuch a neglect of care in the inſpection of 
theſe affairs, among men of fortune, education 
and ſentiment, as can be atoned for only by 
their double diligence for the future. 

We have alſo ſuffered human nature to be 
ſ much diſgraced, that infants have been 
hired out from work-houſes to extort charity: 
happy when their lives are preſerved for ſo | 
deteſtable a purpoſe. And what cognizance 
has been taken of ſuch infants as are expoſed in 
the ſtreets, to the complicated miſeries of hun- 
ger, nakedneſs, and inclemency of weather ? 
Under ſuch circumſtances, can we wonder that 
a recruit of ſo many thouſands ſhould become 
neceſſary in theſe cities ? or ought we to be 
ſurprized if thoſe ſources ſhould fail, from 
whence ſuch recruits are drawn ? 

Whether it regards beggars in the ſtreets, or 
pariſh nurſes, the caſe ſeems to be deplorablo. 

5 | 2 If 
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If we judge from experience, the beggar's child, 
when it is really hers, bids faireſt to be preſerved 
from the tragic ſcene of Herod's cruelty prac. 
tiſed in work-houſes : it would be a harſh word 
to call it murder ; but it was become the ſource of 
inevitable mortality to put infants under the care 
of pariſh nurſes in theſe cities. The caſe may not 
have been equally lamentable in all pariſhes: 


ſome pariſh-officers may have enjoyed a little 


more common ſenſe, and a ſmall ſhare of hu- 
manity in the management of their poor ; but, 
if a true and impartial account of what has 
happened, for thirty years paſt, was laid be- 
fore the public, it is hard to ſay whether it 
would create greater indignation, ſorrow, ot 
wonder, at the vaſt crowds which have been 
| hurried to an early grave! | 

I am perſwaded, that 4 heap of dead children 
has been, for a long time, a more pleaſing, and 
a more familiar object to the generality of com- 
mon pariſh-nurſes, than a nurſery of living 
ones; as if they had contracted an habitual ſen- 
ſibility of the death of infants, as a common 
ſoldier of his companions, after a dozen 
ce” bloody 
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bloody campaigns.. One never hears indeed of 
a killing ſoldier. His buſineſs js to conquer, not 
to kill, if he can keep alive; but 1 have 
heard of the term Killing nurſe, as truly applicable 
to her, out of whoſe hands no infant has ever 
eſcaped ahve. 

It is notorious, that beſides the &ther vices 
which reign amongſt the poor, theſe nurſes 
often drink drams; but, were it only a dram - 
occaſionally, the poor infant, if it is not ſtanyed 
for want of wholſome food, is poiſoned with 
the noxious effects of ſuch aliment. Was this 
the practice in the days of our grandmothers ? 
Did women with children at their breaſts, ſwal- 
bw liquid fire to extinguiſh that promethean 
heat, which no liquid fire can ever reſtore a» 
gain? Thrice happy were it for mankind, if it 
was made a capital offence, in every clime, to 
diſtil any ſpirituous liquor. Good wine would 
anſwer all the purpoſes, even in medicine; 
and diſtilled ſpirits have done more miſchief to 
mankind, than the plague or famine. 

Amongſt us, tea has affiſted to ſupport the re- 
putation of gin, and both together bid very 

fair 
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fair to unpeople this iſland. Gin is eſteem. 


ed by many 7ea-drinkers, more neceſſary to 
ſupport their pirits, than bread or water 
to nouriſh life. The ſipping of any liquid 
is apt to create a flatulency, but the ſip- 
ping of the infuſion of bad tea, or ſomething 
worſe than bad tea, always made frong, and 
generally loaded wifh agar, if it does not 
create a ſcorbutic habit, or waſte time, it 
gives the cholic, hypochondria, weak eyes, and 
weaker limbs. Theſe diſtempers were not fa- 
miliar before tea came in faſhion, even amongſt 
fine ladies, but hardly ever known amongſt the 
Nor is this all, pariſh-nurſes who drink tes, 
which ſurely is not neceſſary, unavoidably con- 
ſume a great part of their weekly allowance, to 
the direct prejudice of herſelf or the child, 
One halfpenny a time for tea, and the fame fot 
ſugar; if tea is drank twice a day, conſumes 
fourteen” out of thirty pence; and how are 
the neceſſaries of life to be ſupplied ? And if 
ſuch nurſes receive their allowance for any time 
after the child is dead, as frequently happens, 


it becomes their gain and profir, that the child 
| ſhould 
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ſhould die. Heaven knows how many poor in- 
fants have been diſpatched into the other world; 
hope they meet a kinder reception there! It is 
to be hoped the fimes are mending, and that 
we ſhall alter our rule of conduct, if not for 


God's ſake, nor yet for our country's, for the 
fake of novelty, and a change of faſhion. 


I have lately read ſome political memoirs 
concerning the mortality of the infant poor at 
Paris, which the author imputes to the impro- 
fer diet of mercenary nurſes, their careleſſneſs, 
and libertiniſi at the very time they give ſuck, 


If he has reaſon to complain of the women in 
France, it is as plain that we have reaſon to la- 


ment the ſame evil in England. The increaſe 
of wealth ſeems to lead mankind the farther 
from the paths of nature; and rich countries 
contract vices which poor ones are ſtrangers to, 
This author expects no ſpeedy reformation, 
and therefore recommends the feeding of in- 
fants with the milk of animals, which he ſays 
is the conſtant cuſtom in the North, and the 


cauſe why men in ſuch countries are ſo much 


more robuſt than theirs, We may poſſibly ſee, 
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cer long, whether it be ſo or not, with regard 
to ourſelves; but he certainly miſtook the 
matter, in ſaying that infants with us, are gen- 
rally nouriſhed with the milk of animals, lt 
is true, that we are much better ſupplied 
with cow's milk in London, than the inha- 
bitants of Paris, yet of late years it ſeems 
to have anſwered very little purpoſe, for gin 
and tea have beeri prefered to milk; or 6 
mixed with milk as to deſtroy its ſalutary m- 
trimental qualities. 

Wet · nurſing will ever ſland on the founda- 
tion of nature's appointment, yet we find by 
{ad experience, that if it is not properly admi- 
niſtered, there is no magic power in it, to ſave 
the lives of infants. Unleſs women a& more 
agreeable to nature, the infant will expire at the 
breaſt, as well vs by dry-nurfing. 
 'Thelife of an infant born to labor, politicil- 
ly conſidered, may happen to be of more value 


than the life of a dule; and the laws of hu- 
manity permit of no diſtinctions in what is 
eſſential to the preſervation of life. But the 
infant who is born in poverty, if he is abandoned 

| by 


hand ; a cuſtom not unknown to paſt ages. 
Thoſe who imagine, that the moſt- ſagacious 


child at her breaſt, if the laſt is caręful, adopt 


de found, if we mean to fave the lives of the 
poor, we muſt look out for the ſober, humane 
induſtrious, and pred woman, as a ary- 
purſe. 

If we conſider what an indifference u to their 
offspring cuſtom has introduced amongſt the 
rich; and what infamous neglects amongſt the 
fur: if we reflect that mercenary views are 
often ſubſtituted in place of the order of na- 
ture, and levity and debauchery frequently turn 
the courſe of human affections, there is great 
reaſon to engage the ableſ# beads, and the 
warmeſt hearts, to improve the methods W dry- 
nurſing, 

When wet-nurſes are not to be found in ſuch 
numbers as are neceſſary, the fortunate, the 
ſeilful, and the experienced matron, ſhould 
I teach 
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ky his own mother, can hardly have any.choice - 
of nurſes, and is frequently left to be fed by 


dry nurſe, can be equal to her who feeds the 


avery romantic notion: but when ſuch cannot 
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teach the poor what kind of food or phyſic is moſt 
proper for children, ſuppoſing it to be within 
their capacity of providing, and the beſt manner 
of preparing it. How often, and in what pro. 
portions it ſhould be given, the moſt acute 
will never be able to determine exactly; yet 
the reaſon of one may lead her very near the 
mark, whilſt we ſee another's carry her very 
far from it. It is not enough to ſay the child 
muſt take its fortune, and will do as well as the 
children who are born in the places where it is 
ſent: the poor woman who has fed her own 
children at her breaſt, may feed the ſtranger 
in the ſame way ; but, if poverty tempts her 
to take charge of tus children, or to breed them 
up by hand, and ſhe is ignorant of the proper 
method of doing it, the conſequence muſt be 
fatal. There are many right ways, and more 
wrong ones; but, to reaſon from fads, one 
would imagine that many nurſes are as iguo- 
rant of their own profe * as they are of Eu- 
clid's elements. 
It is not the child of the peaſant only; | 


believe the heir of a dukedom ſometimes pe- 
riſhes 
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riches for want of proper enquiry into the cir- 
cumſlances of a nurſe. The fooliſh and wiſe, 
the ſickly and healthy, the delicate and robuſt, 
are as diſtin claſſes amongſt the poor, as a- 
mong the rich, and her whom nature has pro- 
vided with milk for her own child, may poſ- 
ſibly have none, or wne that is good, for 2 
ſtranger. I believe the child is ſometimes loſt 
by the milk of a ſtrange woman being betero> 
genevus to the conſtitution of the infant. It is 
alſo obſerved, that the new milk of all animals 
is furgative, with which nature intends to 
cleanſe the body of their young. The caſe is 
the ſame in the human ſpecies z but if the new 
born infant ſucks milk of fx, or twelve, or 
eighteen months old, is it agreeable to nature? 
May it not frequently occaſion the death of a 
child ? | | 

If we reflect maturely on the maladies with 
which ſome infants are born, the fFaws in their 
conſtitution, joined to the improper manner of 
living, among nurſes who give ſuck: if we 
conſider the general good of the whole in 
one great view, and how the departure of 
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one from the paths of nature may diſtreſs mam 
till ſuch time as the rich, as well as the poor, 
live more according to nature, good policy as 
well as humanity, call on us to attend to the 
improvement of dry-nur/ing ; that when ne- 
ceſſity obliges to have recourſe to it, we may 
be watchful not to loſe a ſingle life, which can 
be ſaved. | 1 

We are upon an intereſting ſubject. Is 
it not obvious to common ſenſe and experience, 
that children at the breaſt; in the firſt ſtages of 
their diſorders; ought to be fed occaſionally, 
with broth, and animal food, properly pre: 
pared, to correct the crudities which milk cre- 
ates, eſpecially after the nurſe has fed inpro 
perly ? but this does not ſeem to be ſufficiently 
attended to. So, in dry-nur/ing, the occaſional 
ſuccor of the breaſt, to infants who begin to 
droop, may alſo exceed the virtues of all the 
drugs which nature has provided for the pre- 
ſervation of the human ſpecies; but neither does 
one ſee this much practiſed, Here indeed 
ariſes a difficulty. If a child moans; for 
the breaſt after once ſucking, muſt, it there- 


fore 
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fore die for fear it ſhould die? But I will leave 
this to the diſcuſſion of the learned. May not 
the child be decei ved by art, and again re- 
conciled to the former method of feeding, with 
leſs danger than it would be expoſed to, were 
no ſuch aſſiſtance given ? 

In whatever light we conſider theſe 2 
matters, nothing is more agreeable to the na- 
ture of mankind, than to honor and reſpect᷑ thoſe, 
who are bonored by our ſuperiors, Can the la- 
dies of this land give a more judicious proof 
of their patriotiſm, than to encourage nurſes 
to take care of ſuch infants as are thrown up- 
on the public? Can they appear in a nobler 
point of view, than to exerciſe their humanity 
in a manner ſo proper, and ſo beneficial ? Their 
expreſſion of that tenderneſs, which ſo greatly 
Ggnifies human nature, muſt have a wonderful 
effect in ſaving the lives of infants; and ſhe 
who ſaves a life, is more intitled to praiſe, 
than her whoſe beauty gives every tongue a 
ſubject. 

I once knew a lady, in the pride of 15 | 
charms, which indeed attracted the eyes of all 
I 3 be- 
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beholders; who, in an extravagant fit of peni- 
tence, or piety, thinking it of no conſequence 
to make a conqueſt of her admirers, reſolved to 
overcome the world, for ſhe devoted herſelf to 
attend as a ſervant in a Lazare houſe. This 
was a ſevere taſk indeed ! but to viſit the chil- 
dren of the poor, and affift them, with their 
advice and inſpection, to ladies of eaſy for- 
tunes, who are advantageouſly ſituated for ſuch 
purpofes, ought rather to be thought a row 
amuſement, than a penitential labor. | 

I do not pretend to lay down rules, but to 
throw out my broken thoughts concern- 
ing the various reaſons which have created 
ſo great a mortality among the children of the 
working poor, in hopes it may ſet others on 
thinking more to the purpoſe. | 

It is an eſtabliſhed rule with ſome able phy- 
ficians, that an infant ſeldom cries but from 
pain, and not near ſo often from the pain of 


bunger, when that bappevs, as is generally 


imagined. I ſuppoſe it is with infants as with 
grown perſons, that. over-feeding is painful : 
and the feeding children when they are really 

ſick, 
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fick, muſt frequently increaſe their diſorders ; 
Is this properly attended to ? Do nurſes think 
of more than affording a temporary relief ? 

The cuſtom of torturing children by fwad- | 
ling, preſſing their ſculls, frequently pricking 
their bodies with pins, and pining their caps 
to their ſculls, is abominable. I do not mean 
that this is done purpoſely, but one hears of it 
almoſt in every family every day, From the 
nature of their dreſs jt muſt happen often, and 
believe is more frequently the occaſion of 
their lamentations, than is imagined. Con- 
finement, for want of air, and ſuch kind of 
habits in which nature has no ſhare, render us 
as barbarous in our manners, as almoſt any na- 
tion on the face of the globe. Many know ber- 
fer, but it is plain that thouſands die through 
the ignorance, as well as the inadvertency of the 
nurſe, 

The keeping children clean, and faveet, the 
carrying them into the open air in fine wea- 
ther, gentle friction, and playing with them, 
contributes more to their health; than is gene- 
rally attended to. Nurſes ſhould alſo take 

I 4 gentle 
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gentle exerciſe every day, to which I am 
afraid they are not always attentive. The 
ſtrength, health, and cleanlineſs of nurſes, are 
alſo eſſential articles, in a the lite of a 
child. f 
With en to die, more care ſhould be 
taken. In ſome families nurſes are pom» 
pered and indulged, but it is very eaſy to con- 
ceive, that every kind of nutriment which does 
not eaſily aſſimulate with the blood, but ſli- 
mulates, inflames, and diſorders the whole ani- 
mal oeconomy, as it muſt have hurtful effect 
on the woman, it will, in proportion to the 
tender frame of the infant at her breaſt. be 
more fatal to the child. | 
You muſt not be ſurprized that I expatiate 
thus. The ſaving a /ife'ts next to faving a ſoul 
Would it not be a very proper topic for the 
clergy, to remind nurſes of the importance of 
the taſt they have undertaken, and the duties 
they owe to God, and their neighbor, with re- 
gard to the tender infant, whom nature has 
brought into the world, in fo helpleſs a ſtate, 
| "LW 
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as if it was intended to remind them of the 
unchangeable obligations of bumaniſy ?? 

Nature would indeed do this, and a great 
deal more, if we attended to her precepts z 
but, as every vicious habit is a deviation from 
the laws of nature, the repetion of it leads us ſo 
much the farther from the true path, till at 
length we quite 40% fight of her. Hence it a- 
riſes, that ſome nurſes, whom nature hag 
bound with ſo many ties, and invoked by the 
moſt perſwaſiuve calls, have violently broken 
their bold ; and, ſhutting their ears to the voice 
of the charmer, have become almoſt as cruel 
to their own ſpecies, with regard to an habitu- 
al indifference to the preſervation of their lives, 
as one brute animal to another of a differen 
ſpecies, 

As we are now pleading the * of buma- 
mty, the cauſe of injured innocence, ſo peculi- 
arly acceptable in the ſight of God, will it be 
too great preſumption to remind women of con- 
dition, as well as mercenary nurſes, to be ob- 
ſervant of their duty? Nature has taught them 
to be careful of their offspring, above all other - 
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conſiderations ; but cuſſom, and a fondneſs. for 
trifling amuſements, have given them a different 
leſſon. How many infants become the wvi&im; 
of a blind confidence in rangers] It is a me- 
lancholly conſideration, that mothers ſo eaſily 
part with their children, when the irrational 
creation often die in defence of their young! 
Politically conſidered, whether the common 
nurſe deſtroys herſelf, or a child, with gin, or 
debauchery of any kind; or the fine lady by 
drinking too much tea ; fitting up too late; 
or haraſſing her mind, or her body, to gratify 
any /illy paſſion, the king loſes a ſubject, and 
the ſtate is injured, 
Such obſervations as theſe muſt be familiar 
to thinking women, eſpecially if they take into 
their conſideration, a little more than juſt what 
regards the concerns of private life. Expert- 
ence is the beſt guide; but the misfortune is, 
that we live in a thoughtleſs age; thoughtlels 
with reſpect to the momentous concerns of 
eternity; and thoughtleſs with reſpe& to the 
welfare of poſterity in this world. We ſee the la- 


mentable effects of this turn of mind in the 
conduct 
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conduct of public affairs for many years paſt, as 
well as in the private economy of men's for- 
tunes; nor is it leſs obvious in the decay of 
tealth, beauty, flrength, and hfs of ſubjects. 

The want of knowledge, virtue, and mater. 
nal tenderneſs amongſt the poor, renders new 
regulations neceſſary, otherwiſe millions of in- 
fants muſt fall victims, to the careleſſneſs and 
intemperance of thoſe who bring them into the 
world. In the way we are going, I ſay millions 
will, in the courſe of years, fall victims to ig- 
norance and vice. Unleſs ſome wholeſome diſ- 
cipline and order takes place, by which in- 
fants may be taken under proper care, they 
cannot have a Fair chance for their lives, or at 
beſt will never be ſtout and healthy; conſe- 
quently juſtice will not be done to the commu- 
nity to whom thoſe lives are of ſuch vaſt im- 
portance, — 

Though this is our general complaint, we 
are not all aſleep. A phyſician ſome time ſince 
wrote a treatiſe on nung, and, as a proof 
of the good ſenſe, and uſeful hints, contained 
in this little book, it went through many edi- 

tions. 
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tions, One remark in it ſtruck me in a parti. 
cular manner : it relates to the opinion of thoſe 
who think it an invaſion of the prerogative of 
women, for men to intermeddle in directing 
the nurſing of infants; but the abſurdity ſeems to 
conſiſt in treating this buſineſs, as the Roman; 
did the myſteries of the Bona Dea, ſacred rites to 
which only women were admitted. We are 
told, that a very wicked fellow, one Cataline, 
dreſſed in womens clothes, intruded himſelf, 
and prophaned theſe myſteries ; but our wick- 
edneſs ſeems to conſiſt in a careleſs diſregard of 
one of the plaineſt duties of policy and huma- 
nity. If women were entirely equal to the 
taſk, it would be more happy for us: but if they 
are careheſs ; if they are ignorant of what they 
ought to do, to preſerve the lives of children, 
they muſt be reminded of their duty, No 
body doubts but the knowledge acquired by 
experience is beſt ; and parents have generally 
more tenderneſs for their own offspring, than ior 
that of other people ; but where there is plainly 
a fault ſomewhere, it ſeems to be his buſineſs 
who has leiſure, and | is influenced by motives 
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of humanity, to endevor to trace out the cau- 
les of ſuch calamitys, and to do his utmoſt to 
remove them; © 

With all due ſubmifion to the faculty, and 
with reverence to parents, I claim the privi- 
lege of feeling ſome fenderneſs for children, 
and ſome regard to poſterity ; therefore, to ſum 
vp my evidence in this weighty cauſe, I ob- 
ſerve what crowds there are of women, who 
never attempt to ſuckle their own children: 
what numbers who, I believe, cannot give ſuck; 
without danger to their health ; with whole 
ſquadrons ; of mercenary nurſes, of whom too 
manyare difſolute or infirm, and rendered but ill 
qualified for nutſing: add to theſe the incapacity 
of many women to nouriſh above one child at 
her breaſt, Thus, if mortality alone can cre- 
ate more nurſes than there are children, in this 
general view it ſeems to follow, that infants 
muſt often ſuffer, and even die, by the defect of 
quantity or quality of the food which nature has 
appoinfed for them. If women between the 
ages of twenty and thirty can eaſily ſupport tuo 
children at the breaſt, it ſuppoſes them firm in 


con- 
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conſtitution, and living according to nature ; 
the firſt I am afraid is not the caſe with the 
majority of women, even of the ages above. 
mentioned, and the laſt is hardly to be found 
any where, By living according to nature, [ 
would not be underſtood in a rigid ſenſe ; but 
to live ſo as to preſerve perfect health, and not 
to hurt the child by any intemperance. 


To conſider ſtrictly what is right, is but half 


the buſineſs : we muſt examine what is redu- 
cible to general uſe. If we depart 700 far 
from the great law of nature, as it is clearly 
pointed out, it will be very difficult to eſtabliſh 
any artificial rules to help us in the ſearch of 


it again by another road: but, as neceſſity is 


the mother of invention, we may be allowed 
to enquire freely, and try every experiment 
which reaſon will warrant. Farewel. 
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LETTER XIII. 
To the ſame. 


MADAM, 


E may amuſe ourſelves with finding 
fault with the world, and carry our 
complaints ſo far as to become very faulty 
curſelves. But if it is more eaſy to flatter, than to 
reprove mankind, into a love of virtue ; and if 
the acquiſition of virtue is the great object in 
view, our cbaſtiſements muſt be tempered with 
tenderneſs. As ſoon as we diſcover the diſeaſe, 
we ſhould hold out the remedy. Happy might 
it be for us, if the remedy were ſo eaſy to diſ- 
cover as the diſeaſe ; but, as nothing is foreign 
to the human heart, in which humanity is 
concerned, we muſt exert the powers which 
God has given us; and, as I told you in my 
laſt, try ſuch experiments as promiſe faireſt, 


in hopes to find the cure at laſt, Nor ought 
our 
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our ſpirits to- be depreſſed with foreboding 
fears : all things are in the hands of God, and 
we ſee, as time travels on, what ſtrange viciſ- 
ſitudes, different periods produce. To day 
we are wiſe; to-morrow ,fookſþ ; and the 
next day wiſe again. 

If we conſider the three kingdoms in one 
collected view, I am perſwaded our numben 
will be found, not only diminiſhed within thi 
century, but the fature and beauty of the ſpe- 
cies is moſt apparently injured. If theſe evil 
are obvious, we muſt ſeek the remedy. 

It is now about ji/?een years ſince the active, 
intelligent, and benignant ſpirit which, thanks 
to heaven, prevailed amongſt many good and 
great perſons, erected a Fouridling- Hoſpital. 
But as the building, ſmall and limitted as it is, 
for ſo noble and extenſive a deſign, could not 
be erected without a large ſum, and as that 
depended on private beneficence, no proviſion 
was made, during more than ten years, for 
above one thouſand four hundred infants, and 
the partial reception of a few, could anſwer 
no great purpoſe, At length it is become 

| truh 
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truly a foundling-hoſpital, The legiſlators 
have taken it under their protection ® ; and, to 
all human appearance, it is the moſt effectual 
method, not only to preſerve the lives of thoſe 
whoſe parents are in ſickneſs, or in poverty, vi- 
ious, or devoid of the impulſes of humanity ; 
but it goes a great way farther, and may at 
length become a means of relieving us from a 
load, next to Egyptian bondage, under which 
no other nation groans. An exorbitant pror's 
rate, in a country abounding with hoſpitals 
of every kind, and ſkilful in the means of 
ziving employment to almoſt every perſon, 
from four to fourſcore, is abominablt ! - 
Diftreſs often renders men deſperate ; 
but if the indigent parent finds relief, by 
his child being ſupported by the public, it may 
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* What was ſaid in the firſt edition of this book, concerning 
tne foundling-hoſpital, was previous to the reſolution of parlia- 
nent, by which the governors and guardians were ordered to 
open their doors to all infants under a certain age, from June 
to December 1756. and for ſupport of them 10,000 U was 
then granted. 
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animate him, at leaſt, to take care of himſelf 
and his wife; the child being provided for, 
the diſtreſs will be fo far alleviated. I am ſenſ- 
ble the argument may be turned againſ the hoſ- 
pital, but this ſenſe of it is moſt agreeable to 
common experience, The child whoſe life is 
ſaved, is hardly to be valued by any pecuniary 
calculation: but if he is taught to live ſober) 
and religioufy, and to get his bread by the 
ſweat of his brows, 1n the final iflue, the pre. 
ſent expence muſt revert to the public, with 
ample intereſt, 

Happy is that nation, the virtue and indut- 
try of whoſe people render fuch eſtabliſhments 
unneceſſary : but we muſt conſider things 2 
they are: the evil was grown enormous, and 
the leaſt dangerous experiment is to ſupport all 
the children under a certain age, of parents 
who cannot, or being wicked will not, ſapport 
their own offspring. This is ſtriking at the root of 
a great part of our national diſtreſs, ariſing from 
the great mortality among the poor in Londen. 
Such mortality 1 is but a natural conſequence of 
ignorance 3 and idleneſs, lewdneſs and immort 
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ity; and theſe are the gentine effects of i bad 
education? but ſobriety, and virtuous habits, 
will promote the welfare of a fare, as well as the 
happineſs of individual. The number of 
dur working poor is decreaſed, and their 
ſtrength decayed, but it may be hoped, by the 
good conduct of this hoſpital we ſhall, in the 
cont of time, recover again, by introducing 
a more virtuous rate of working poor, ſo that 
the next generation may not be in the ſame ne- 
ceſſity of depending on ſuch an hoſpital. As thei 
virtue increaſes, ſo will their affection for their 
children; and thus it may be expected, in 
time the diſeaſe will ture itſelf | 

This hoſpital, if well managed, wilt be- 
come a very profitable object to the public; 
The beys being bred up hardy and active, when 
ſent early to ſea, will become the complbteſt ma- 
riners. Huſbandry and manifucrory will thrive 
by means of theſe children, who might other- 
viſe have had no exiſtence he girls be- 
Ing accuſtomed to regularity, the uſe of theit 
needle, and the drudgery of domeſtic life, will 
fll up ſome of the moſt uſeful offices in fami- 
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lies. If every thing that is bad is kept from 
them, and every thing that is good and proper 
to their condition, is ſet before their eyes, ſpite 
of the perverſeneſs which reigns amongſt ug, 
we may hope to ſee theſe children, fome of the 
moſt uſeful, and therefore the moſt valuable 
ſubjects. 

But there is nothing great or * to be 
done without labor and attention, candor and 
unanimity. We muſt all be aſſiſtant in carry- 
ing on this great work. Let the legiſlature be 
ever ſo indulgent, and the governors and 
guardians ever ſo generous in beſtowing 2 
greater portion of their time and ſolicitude, than 
can well be expected, even from thoſe: whoſe 
circumſtances are fortunate and bappy ; jet 
the greateſt object of all, I mean the preſeryz- 
tion of the lives of theſe infants, muſt depend, 
in a great meaſure on the znſþefors of their 
nurſes. Thoſe whoſe humanity, generoſity, 
and patriotiſm, incline them to take the 
charge of inſpecting ſuch a number of gurl: 
as they think proper, and as is convenient 
with regard to their neighborhood, will per- 

form 
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form a very important duty. This taſk, as I 
obſerved in my laſt letter, ſeems more peculi- 
arly to belong to the rich and happy, of both 
ſexes, but particularly of yours, Nor muſt 
they judge too ſcrupulouſly what is meant by 
riches and happineſs : it ought to be conſidered 
as one of the nobleſt kinds of charity, in 
the way which nature, and nature's God 
bas pointed out, It is a taſk worthy the 
moſt exalted ſpirit, and by no means incon- 
fſtent with the rrueſt delicacy. 

Whilſt war is making havock among the 
ſpecies, the female patriot, whoſe natural good 
affections, and ſenſe of duty, render her watch- 
ful of the preſervation of her own children, 
will extend her care to preſerve the lives of the 
poor, in their infant-ſtate. Thoſe who have 10 
children have ſtill the ſtronger matives to diſ- 
charge this duty, a duty which politically, as 
well as rebgioufly- conſidered, has ſa many 
charms to grace and adorn humanity. | 

It is true, the remedy of theſe evils doth not 
depend entirely on the encouragement of nur- 
ſeries, ſchools, or hoſpitals ;* the rich in private 
K 3 lifs 
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life muſt be more generally watchful of the 
poor; the fortunate of the unfortunate y and 
the virtuous of thoſe who, having yet retain- 
ed a ſenſt of ſhame, would gladly ou 
throwing 1 themſelves on the public. Fhe want 
of attention in this inſtance, I fear, has been 
the ſecret cauſe that many a parent has become 
abandoned, hardly ever to return to a ſenſe of 
humanity ;and falling off from parental affection, 
have become choughtleſs and indifferent t by what 
means their children were preſerved, or periſhed. 
Every motive muſt be employed, and every 
expedient tried. Let them be aſſiſted with 
good advice, occafional charities, and above all 
with the means of getting their bread by "their 
labor, the taſk, though arduous, will be found 
proflicable. Endevor to find them ' conflant 
employment, and they will have no time to wille 
over their cups of tea, nor any inclination to 
poiſon themſelves with gin: keep them out of 
idleneſs, and half the buſineſs is 884 
As to eſtabliſhing hoſpitals in the ſeveral 
counties throughout the kingdom: for the pre- 
ſent 1 believe it will be moſt prudent and 
| neceſſary 
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neceſſary 10 eſtabliſh; colonies of the Loudon 
hoſpital, in cheap and convenient counties, 


and by this means ſupply ſuch counties, from. 


the moſh contiguous, nurſeries, with children 
of five years of age, the time propoſed to take 
them from their nurſes, in return for the men 
and women which London annually draws from 
the ſeveral provinces of the kingdom. It is 
natural to expect that theſe children will be- 
come virtuous: buſbandmen, mechanics, manu- 
ſaclurers, and ſervants. It is in Landon only 


we have heard of infants being murthered : in 


London they ſuffer moſt from cenfined air, 
and narrow ſtreets, London is the grand ren- 
dexuous of people of every denomination; the 
ſeat of empire and felicity; the infernal cavern 
of gin, which is the chief devourer of the Bri- 
% blood, and conſequently London is the chief 
abode of indigence and miſery. 

An illegal amour in a country town, or vil- 
lage, is generally attended with a voluntary, or 
compulfrve marriage, and the parties are indu- 
ced to take care of their offspring, at leaſt in 
the infant-t 5 whatever accidents may after- 
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wards, reduce them to the wicled choice, or 
vir{uous neceſſity of W them on the 15 


ſh. 


The cireumſtances of 1 are, * that 
it is amazing, ſo wiſe and intelligent a nation 
ſhould have ſo long neglected the eſtabliſhment 
of a foundling-boſpital, eſpecially when we 
conſider thoſe weighty reaſons, derived from 
what we ſaw, with our aw eyes, for ſo long a 
courſe of years. Happy for us had it been 
otherwiſe, but now we may thank heaven, 
that the foundling-hoſpital is an 9 of the 
public care. 

The foundling-hoſpital at Paris receives a- 
bove four thouſand infants annually. I believe 
London contains three eighths as many more 
people as Paris, though the births and burials 
there are near 18,000 annually ; but if among 
the lower claſſes we are yet more vicious and a- 
bandoned than the French ; it follows, that 
though in general we are not ſo poor, our ne- 


- ceſſity of an extenſive . is 


greater than theirs. | 
But time, as well as care, is neceſſary to 


bring 
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bring an undertaking of ſuch importance” ta 
maturity. I have already had occafion to ob- 
ſerve to you, that the life of man is eſtimated 
at only eight years and a half *: I ſhould have 
laid, that not half of mankind live ſeventeen: 
years. In London ſeven in ten are computed 
o die under two years of age: but if infants 
are not dangerouſly diſeaſed from their birth, 
concerning the frequency of which doctors 
differ in opinion, not above three in ten might 
die within this period, eſpecially if to the 
diference of air, we add the undebauched af- 
ſections of the country nurſe, and her living 
in the country, more according to nature than 
is practiſed among the common people in theſe 
great cities. Our foundling-hoſpital muſt be 
ſupported by the zeal and care of proper 
inſbectors, and I hope it will become faſhioh- 
able for ladies, as well as gentlemen, to 
think it more deſerving of praiſe, from” their 
drooping country, to ſave @ life, than to 
ſhine in a ſplendid garment. I hope we ſhall 
be able to rear to the age of thirty atleaſt, one 
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with another, one thouſand out of four, per- 
haps a greater proportion, and that the publie 
will have more years of ſervice from them, 


than any computation of the pense em 


amount to, 


By what I have ſaid e the obſerva- 


tions of calculators, I may add, that of four 
thouſand born, only ſix hundred and forty are 
computed to be alive at the end of thirty fix 
years. Much depends on virtue and common 
ſenſe! Would to God theſe were more common 
amongſt us, that we might give living proof 
that nature never intended ſo noble a part of her 
productions ſhould laſt ſo little 4 while, but ra- 
ther that the life of every human creature is not 
limited to leſs than 80 or 100 years. To con- 
ſider things as they are, even upon the eſtimate 
of conducting to manhood fix hundred and 
forty, out of four thouſand deſerted children, 
what a vaſt acquiſition of ſtrength it will be to 
the Aale, compared with the mortality of one 
hundred and ſixty three, out of one hupdred 
and ſeventy four, within the age of two 


months: or that great  workbouſe devaſtation, 
| ; in 


{c 


— 
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ia which hardly ten —_— Wi =ain4s 
to the age of fifteen! | es 

As a ſupplement to ds I vet, 
about ſeeding infants with milk from the 
breaſt, or with animal food, I muſt add, 
that as mixtures of foods often lay the foun- 
dations of diſſolution. among adults, it muſt 
needs do the ſame with tender infants, 
and frequently occaſion immediate death, 

And though neceſſity may ſometimes plead for 
actificial nutriment when children Jack, or for 
breaſt milk when fed by. hand, yet if we could 
confine them to one kind of nutriment, and 
carefully chuſe the proper ſpecies of ſuch kind, 
eſpecially in the firſt weeks of life, numbers 
would be preſerved who now fall victims. The 
neceſſityariſing from our departing from nature, 
joined to inattention to the quantities and qua- 
lities of food, given to infants, mn * 
ſtroy them by thouſands, BE 

The quality of womens milk alſo, under par- 
ticular circumſtances, deſtroys as certainly as 
arſenic, therefore care ſhould be taken, by ex- 


 ferienced 


| 
| 
| 
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pertenced matrons, to taſte and examine the 
milk of ſtrange nurſes. 

And as to pap, a monoſyllable of great in. 
port, but not enough regarded; upon examing- 
tion I find as great difference in the materials, 


the mixing, the time of boiling, and manner 


of feeding children, as there can be in any nu- 


triment prepared by the various kinds of cook- 


ery, which luxury has introduced among 
grown perſons. There is not a falſer, or more 
vulgar notion, than that every nurſe underſtands 
making of pap: if we conſider upon what 
tender ſtrings the life of an infant depends, 
may not millions periſh for want of method 
in this in/tance, though few fateſmen, phileſ- 
pbers, or divines, ever loſe a ſingle thought 
about it. I am informed of an intelligent good 
woman, who has brought up thirty, out of 
thirty ſix children, by hand, who lived to man- 
hood. And you hear of others who buried one 
hundred and ſixty three, out of one hundred 
and ſeventy four, within the age of tuo months. 
Do you imagine the nurſes were equally ſkill- 
ed in making pop ? Were they equally {killed 


in 
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in the great ſcience of ſaving lives? There is 
now a very able gentleman of the faculty, who 
is thinking of the art of nurſing ; and another, 
of the extraordinary cauſes of mortality: 
we may ſoon ſee what new lights they will 
throw on their ſubjects. We may expect aſſiſt- 
ance from them, and if they do not ſhew too 
much reverence for the apothecary's ſhop, have 
great reaſon to thank them for their la- 
boys, OE! 

It is a clear point to me, that certain rules 
ought to be preſcribed, and, as far as they can 
be obſerved, with regard to the qualities of 
different kinds of bread, biſcuit, milk or watef, 
ſuch rules ſhould be efabliſhed, eſpecially fot 
the government of nurſes to whom foundlings 
are intruſted, that nothing be wanting to pre- 
terve their lives. Parewel, | 


1 
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Ee TT. XIV. 
To the ſame :- 


Maran; 

"HOUGH e and gin have fptead 
their baneful influence over this iſland, 
and his majeſly's other dominions, yet you may 
be well aſſured, that the governors of the 
foundling- hoſpital will exert their utmoſt ſkill 
and vigilance, to prevent the children under 
| their care from being poiſoned; ur enervated 
by one or the other; This, however, is not 
| the cafe of workbouſes : it is well known, to 
| the ſhame of thoſe who are charged with the 
| care of them, that gin has been tao.often per- 
| mitted to enter their gates; and the debauched 
| appetites of the people who inhabit theſe 

| houſes, has been urged as a reaſon for it. 
Deſperate diſeaſes require deſperate reme- 
dies: if laws are rigidly executed againſt 
1 | mur- 
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murderers in the highway, thoſe who provide 
: draught of gin, which we ſee is murderous, 
ought not to be countenanced. I am now in- 


formed, that in certain hoſpitals, where the 
number of the /ic& uſed to be about 5600 in 


14 years, 
From 1704, to 1718, they increaſed to 8189. 
From 1718, to 1734, ſtill augmented to 12710, 
And from 1734. to 1749, multiplied to 38147. 


What a dreadful Pecrre does this exhibit ! 
Nor muſt we wonder when ſatisfactory evi- 
dence was given before the great council of the 
nation, that near eight millions of gallons of 
liſtlled fpirits, at the ſtandard it is commonly 
rduced to for drinking, was actually conſumed 
anually in drams! The ſhocking difference itt 
de numbers of the feb, and we may preſume 
of the dead alſo, was fuppoſed to keep pace 
with gin: and the moſt ingenious and unpre- 
judiced phyſicians aſcribe it to this cauſe, 
What is to be done under theſe melaneholly 
circumſtances ? Shall we ſtill countenance the 
6/illery, for the ſake of the revenue; out of 

| ten- 
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being aboliſhed ; for fear of the madneſs of the 


the land, which is the great ſource of ſupply 


guid, joined to the ſeverity which ought to be 


produce the effect deſired. Spirituous liquors 


tenderneſs to the few who will ſuffer by its 


people; or that foreigners will run it in upon 
us ? There can be no evil ſo great as that we 
now ſuffer, except the making the ſame con- 
ſumption, and paying for it to foreigners in 
money, which I hope never will be the caſe. 
As to the revenue, it certainly may be fe- 
placed by taxes upon the neceſſaries of life, eben 
upon the bread we eat, or in other words, upor 


to the public, and to individuals. Nor can! 
perſwade myſelf, but that the people may be 
weaned from the habit of poiſoning them- 
ſelves. The difficulty of ſmugling a bulky li- 


exerciſed towards ſmuglers, whoſe illegal com- 
merce is of ſo infernal a nature, muſt, in time; 


being aboliſhed, inſtead of having the moſt 
undiſciplined and abandoned poor, we might 
ſoon boaſt a race of men, temperate, religious, 
and induſtrious, even to.a proverb, We ſhould 


ſoon ſee the ponderuus burthen of the poors-rate 
decreaſe, 
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decreaſe, and the beauty and firength of the 
knd rejuvinate. Schools, workhouſes and 
hoſpitals, might then be ſufficient to clear our 
ſrezts of diſtreſs and, miſery, which never will 
tk the caſe whilſt the love of poiſon prevails, 
ud the means of ruin, is ſold in above one 
bouland houſes in. the city of London, in two 
touſand two hundred in Weſtminſter, and one 
bouland nine hundred and thirty in Holborn 
JJ 

But if other uſes ſtill demanded liquid fire, 
| would really propoſe, that it ſhould be ſold 
aly in quart bottles, ſealed up with the king's 
tal, with a very high duty, and none ſold with- 
ut being mixed with a Atrong emetic. 

Many become objects of charity by | their in- 
mjerance, and this excludes others who are 
ich by the unavoidable accidents of life; or 
bo cannot by any means ſupport themſelves. 
Hence it appears, that the introducing new ba- 
lin of life, is the moſt ſubſtantial charity: and 
tat the regulation of charity-ſchools, hoſpi- 
tl and workhouſes, not the augmentation of 
heir number, can make them anſwer the wiſe 
L | ends 


ſent to Bedlam. We ſhould not fee human 
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ends for which they were inſtituted. ' We 
qught, however, to provide a proper placefor the 
reception of beggars, and then ſubject thoſe to 
be whipped at the cart's tail, who are ſeen 
begging in the ſtreets; and thoſe to be fined forty 
ſhillings, according to the law I have already 


quoted, who relieved them. The children of 
beggars ſhould be alſo taken from them, and bred 
up to labor, as children of the public. Thus 
the diſtreſſed might be relieved, at a ſixth pan 
of the preſent expence; the idle be com- 
pelled to work, or farve; and the mad be 


nature diſgraced by the aged, the maimed, 
the ſickly, and young children, begging their 
bread, nor would compaſſion be abuſed by 
thoſe who have reduced it to an art to catch 
the unwary. Nothing is wanting but com- 
mon ſenſe, and boneſly in the execution 
laws. | 

To prevent ſuch abuſe in the ſtreets, ſeems 
more practicable than to aboliſh - bad habit 
within doors, where greater numbers peril 


We ſee in many familiar inſtances, the fatal 
eſtects 
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felis of example. The careleſs ſpending of 
ime among ſervants, who are charged with 
the care of infants, is often fatal: the nurſe 
frequently deſtroys the child | the poar infant 
being left neglected, expires whillt ſhe is (ip. 
ging her tea! This may appear to you as rank 
jr-judice, or jefl ; but I am affured, from the 
not indubitable evidence, that many very ex- 
tzordinary caſes of this kind, have really hap- 
pened among thoſe whoſe duty does not per- 
nit of ſuch kind of habits. 

lt is partly from ſuch cauſes, that nurſes 
of the children of the public often forget 
themſelves, and become impatient when in- 
nts cry: the next ſtep to this, is uſing ex- 
ordinary means to quiet them. I have 
ready mentioned the term killing nurſe, as 
known in ſome workhouſes : Venice treacle, 
feypey water, and Godfrey's cordial, have been 
the kind inſtruments of lulling the child to 
lis everlaſting reſt, If theſe piaus women 
could ſend up an ejaculation when the child 
expired, all was well, and no queſtions aſked 


we by 


- — . 


nurſes hackneyed expreſſion of pretended grief 
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by their ſuperiors. An ingenious friend of 
mine informs me, that this has been fo often 
the caſe, in ſome workhouſes, that Venice 
treacle has acquired the appellation of tb. 


Lord have mercy upon me, in allufion to the 


T1, 


when infants expire! Farewel, 


Ice 
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To the ſame. 


Mapau, 


FT E R pointing out ſome of the evils 
we ſuffer by an improper diet, by 
bad babits of life, with cuſtoms and faſhions 
which tend directly to injure our common 
happineſs and proſperity, let us examine 
ms ; more 
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more minutely the grand object of my preſent 
lucubration. In order to do this in the ma- 
ner moſt ſtriking, in a political and prudentid 
view, let us conſider the many weighty and 


neceſſary expences which attend life, according 
| to the plan in faſhion; if we add what i 
| ſpent in ornaments, Parade, curiqiſties, in tra- 
velling abroad and at home; in diverſions, ma- 

| ny of which require no trifling ſums ; and aft 
ly, by every thing increaſing in price, we may 


3 | conclude, that near one ſhilling out of tweny 
is too much to beſtow on Zea. My ſpeculation 
takes in the whole, in a national view, and 
conſiders what mifchiefs it creates in genera: 
but I have heard private perſons, in very ei 
circumſtances, complain that tea is really be- 
come a burthenſome article to them, and that 
they wiſh to throw it off their ſhoulders, if 
they knew how to do it without ng greats 
er inconveniences. 

I compute that we conſume in Great Bri 
tain only, five millions of pounds weightof tea, 
of which I reckon two millions to be fun n 
upon us. If you make a Jeſs quantity run in 

upon 
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upon us, and a greater imported, with regard 
to the preſent calculation of the expence of in- 
dividuals, the caſe is near the ſame. 

Suppoſe then five millions; the loweſt price 
we may compute 1s two ſhillings and fix pence, 
ad the higheſt, twenty ſhillings the pound, 
The greateſt part of what is legally imported, 
coſt to individuals four to ten ſhillings, let us fix 
the whole at five ſhillings, and it a- 
mounts to — — —.1, 2 ro, ooo 

We have of late years imported between 
12,000 and 8 5, ooo hogſheads of ſugar annu- 
ally, out of which 25, ooo hogſheads are ſup- 
poſed to be expended with tea; theſe, at 12 
hundred weight each, make 3 3,600,000 
pounds weight ; allowing a quarter part for 
what is loſt in refining part of this quantity, 
(obſerving that moſt of the common people 
drink raw brown ſugar) .it is reduced to 
2 5,200,000 pounds, (being about five pounds 
of ſugar to one of tea) of which three fourths 
being computed at four pence, and one fourth 
at eight pence, it makes — 1 525,000 
This will be conſidered as a trifling calcu- 
L 4 lation 


- — 
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lation to thoſe who ſee and feel hom much 
preater an expence of ſugar is made in fami. 
lies of diſtinction on account of tea but it 
is intended to be rather under, than above the 
mark, 1 + 208 * 

I will ſuppoſe only one million of ſervants, 
mechanics, and laboring people, who [loſe 
time by drinking tea. I will calculate only 
280 days in the year, and one hour in twelre 
loſt in ſuch days. I will ſet their labor fo low 
as ſix pence a day, then tea coſts the nation, in 
this inſtance only, the ſum of . 583,33; 

I paſs over the article of time of ſine ladies, 
and fine gentlemen, as invaluable. If out of 
ſeven millions of people in Great. Britain, we 
have #200 millions of tea-drinkers, at ſix in a fi- 
mily, theſe make 333,333 families, their tea 


equipages can hardly coſt leſs than five hil- 


lings, 1s — — — . £83333 
To this we muſt add the expence of tea- 
kettles and coals, &c. conſidering what num- 
bers make. fires, at ſome ſeaſons of the year, 
early or late, merely on account of their tt, 


the 
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| he annual charge muſt be at leaſt fifteen ſhil. 
lngs each, is —— — ( 249,999 

Upon this calculation the amount, or an- 
mal eupence 18 — — L. 2,691,665 

| ay nothing of Ireland, which may be near 
1 ſixth part as much more. 

Thus do we ſupport a vf annual expence, 
in which neither food nor raiment is concern- 
ed; an expence on the people, on whom the 
late depends for their ability to conſume the 
neceſlaries of life, and to promote induſtry, by 
which thoſe neceſſaries are provided, beſides 
the great inconveniences we ſuffer in a national 
light, by draining off our gold and filver, which 
I ſhall mention in its place. 

If this article of 583, 333 J. as a charge for 
labor, is ſubje& to objection, as it is only a 
c of what would be gained; and if ſuch ar- 
tele will not ſtand for the bole, yet it muſt 
be calculated upon for the greateſt part : that 
it is a loſs, no one can diſpute. If leſs than a 
million of working people drink tea, many of 
them have five times as high wages as I have 


calculated upon, and are idle much longer 
than 
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than one hour in fwelve. From the very 
nature of the tea apparatus, the filling it 
out, and the ſipping it, a much longer time 
is required than ſimple drinking, to ally 
thirſt: beſides, that it occaſions lazineſ, 
and fruitleſs diſcourſe, Among the higher 
ranks of the people time, fire, and tea equi- 
pages, as well as ſugar, might be the ſame 
were our own herbs drank ; but the pwr are 
firſt to be conſidered, for if the rich ill 
perſiſt in the. faſhion of ſipping, yet the 
evil would be greatly diminiſhed, if the 
poor were diſcountenanced in the uſe of 
this leaf. 
The ordinary computation among the poor 
is a halfpenny a time for tea, and as much 
for ſugar. Suppoſe it to be drank only 
once a day, by one million two hundred 
thouſand females, out of three millions; 


and eight hundred thouſand males, out of 


four millions; the expence then would be 
annually 3,041,666 J. excluſive of the rt, 
equipages, and loſs of time, which ſtill z 
ceeds the calculation above-mentioned. wil 

I mit- 
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| | miſtake as to the number of tea-drink- 
ers, conſider how many drink tea twice 
or thrice a day; and how many drink it 
u 2 much higher charge! In every ſhape 
you will find the expence prodigious! Fare. 
we, I am yours, &c, | 


LETTER XVI. 
To the ſame. 


MA DAM, 


OU are not yet informed of what 
confequence you are to the ſtate, nor 
how much you can ſerve or injure it. The 
ſubje& of this letter is mercantile and political, 
ſometimes treated as a myſtery, and ſometimes 
is too plain to be intitled to any attention af 
all, Þ 
I apprehend it is with a nation, as in cum- 
mon life: you can as eaſily comprehend that 
nothing remains with us 'but the balance of 
our trade with other nations, as that the real 
— 


« 
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produce of your eſtate is only that which re. 
mains to you of the rents, after all n 
buildings and repairs are paid for. 

You are now to ſuppoſe that this nation, 
and its colonies, export to the value of tuen 
millions of their natural produce,. and import 
of the produce of other countries, in articles 
of conſumptign, ahout as much more; and 
that we gain upon the twenty millions ex- 
ported, five per cent. which is one million. 
This we will call a balance. Being carriers 
of our own goods, I will ſuppoſe that we re- 
ceive the advantage of four hundred thouſand 
pounds more: theſe ſums are paid us in gold 
and filver, which is the only riches, properly 
ſo -denominated, that we receive, notwith- 
ſtanding we ſee the good effects of trade at 
every table, in every houſe, and on every ones 
back. | 
How extenſive the power of 2old ny Glve 
is, in all countries that we have any connexion 
with, is a ſubject of which neither the higheſt 
nor the loweſt of mankind are ignorant. With 
all your moderation, you would be ſorry to 

| want 
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want money; I dare ſay you would rather go 


without tea. It would be impoſſible for us to 
ſupport our preſent ſyſtem of intercourſe with 
other nations, without having conſiderable 
ſums of gold and filver at command. — 
You are further to take notice that the ba- 
Lnce, juſt mentioned, has centered with in- 
dividuals, and conſequently they are become 
rich; but the public expences have, in a great 
meaſure, drained us of thoſe riches, infomuch 
that the greateſt part of many years accumula- 
tion of property, now conſiſts in a debt, due 
to thoſe individuals, from the public. Need I 
remind you again, that this debt was contract- 
ed for the ſafety of individuals, and that in- 
dividuals muſt therefore look to the ſafety of 
the public? If it is from no higher motive 
than for the ſake of their riches, which conſiſt 
in the debt that is due to them, ſtill they 
ought to be very watchful of the public welfare. 
According to the preſent eſtabliſhment of 
things ig zBis nation, the firſt and moſt eſſen- 
tial article 1s the preſervation of the public cre- 
dit; for, by means of this, the Rate may com- 
mand 


- - — —c — 


ſaleable, as far as that credit goes. But it is 
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mand every thing it has occaſion for, that is 


ſtill ſuppoſed the public is able to repay what. 
ever it borrows, and that property in paper is 
convertible into money. You have no reaſon 
to doubt that you may ſafely ſell or exchange 
your gold or ſilver for a bank-note; but this 
is in a preſumption that you can again ſell ot 
exchange the bank-note for gold or filver, 
Now you could have very little aſſurance of 
doing this, unleſs we retained amongſt us ſuch 
quantities of theſe metals as may anſwer the 
demands of the public, as well as private per- 
ſons. I ; 

Let us therefore freely enquire, if we can 
bear ſo great an exportation of gold and flyer 
as has been made from hence, for ſome yea 
paſt ; and whether we are not in danger of be- 
ing too much drained? 


It is granted that we are to conſider gol 
and filver as commodities, which are bought 
and ſold, and which the merchant may ſend 
abroad with a view to his profit. The Ef- 
India company, for inſtance, has exported for 
| ſome 


ſome years paſt, above half a million to Indra, 
v purchaſe the manufactures and produce of 


bat. that country, a great part of which we re- ſell 
r is v forcigners : there have been years in which 
alon ve have fold to the amount of 700,0007."in 
ge WY piece-goods only. The freight, and the charges 
this WW in India, run very high; yet by this circulation 


the company has a profit, by which they are 
enabled to pay an intereſt to the proprietors of 
the ſtock ; and were it not for the charge of 
curying on war in India, I conclude, though 
this is a point not generally agreed upon, that 
the nation is a conſiderable gainer. 

[ believe alſo the balance of the account of 
gold and ſilver, as it ſtands in the India trade, 
is generally againſt us; yet I queſtion, not- 
withſtanding what has been ſo often thrown 
out, whether ſuch balance exceed one hun- 
dred, to one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds; 
and in ſome extraordinary years I ſuppoſe we 
* ccccive a ſmall balance: but as this is mixed 
Fith the general balance, it is r to un 
an exact — ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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In conſidering the great export of filver, we 
are to examine whence it can revert to us in 

ſufficient quantities to carry on trade. 

From Portugal we can receive no gold, 
which I conſider in the ſame light as ſilver, in 
exchange for India goods, for theſe are not 
permitted to be imported there, 

Spain, however, takes off large quantities, 
for which the returns muſt be conſidered as 
included in the general balance of our trade, 
Juſt mentioned ; for in ſuch a view as this, no 
4. Hinction can be made. 

Africa ſends us home ſome 2old. 

America, independent of our balance di- 
rectly with Spain, returns us ſome ſiblver for 
theſe India goods; but ſtill this alſo muſt be 
conſidered as part of our general balance. 

Germany pays us for the India. goods ſhe 
takes, chiefly in linens ; and France in tea, 
brandy, and ſuch like. . 

We have no filver of our own, but what Is 
extracted from lead, which at the moſt can 
hardly exceed the value of forty or fifty thou- 
ſand pounds a year. 


The 
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The vaſt export which we make of gold 
ind ſilver to India, gives us an aſcendency in 
he oriental trade over all other nations who | 
ne engaged in it: and if it were to Eqſi- India 
lone, I apprehend the draught of gold and 
fver might not impoveriſh us. But the ſub- 
xt of our preſent enquiry relates to the ſum 
> above two hundred thouſand pounds ſent an- 
mally to China, near 1 50, ooo J. of which, I 
humbly conceive, is laid out in tea, being about 
ne ſhilling a pound, charges there included, 
nd good and bad teas together, on three 
nil;ons of pounds weight. It is true we ex- 
part cloth, lead, and other commodities, to that 
country, and bring from thence, in return, au 
ilk, //ten and cotton manufafures, and por- 
lain : but if the queſtion was fairly anſwer- 
d, I apprehend it would be acknowledged, 
that near the ſum of one hundred and fifty 
houſand pounds, in filver, is really and truly 
aid out for tea bought in Ching. 
If to this we add uo millions of pounds 
veight of tea, paid for, at only twenty pence 
pound, to France, Holland, Sweden, Den- 
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mark, and Pruſſia, it amounts to 166,666 
excluſive of what Ireland and America take 
off. All this we muſt reckon as paid for 
either in gold or filver. Thus we may cal. 
culate, that our whole export for this perqi. 
cious article, is near 300,000 /, We who talk 
ſo familiarly of millians, may imagine this to 
be a triſſing ſum; but thoſe millions do not 
all conſiſt in ſubſtantial gold and filver, and 
300, ooo J. is a very large part of our annual 
balance. 

I am aware that many will tell you, this 
cannot be true. The loſs of health, the los 
of time, the injury of morals, are not ver 
fenſibly felt by ſome, who are alarmed when 
you talk of the % of money. And as this mult 
be deemed a loſs, ſo far as money is exported 
for tea, ſo far the advocates for our trafic in 
tea, would not have it thought, that any thing 
near the ſum of 300,000 J. goes out of the 
kingdom in gold, or filver, for this drug: 
but ſo it appears to me, and if it can be prot! 
to be a lefs ſum, then one, and one only of 


my arguments, is weakened, but not defroyed. 


We 
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We are to conſider alſo, that we have feve- 
ral branches of foreign commerce, which re- 
quire great quantities of gold and filver : Ruſ- 
fa and Sweden, in particular, take off at leaſt 
400,000 l. but theſe countries furniſh us with 
iron and naval ſtores, on which agriculture and 
commerce depend; and therefore our gold 
and filver are exchanged to our advantage : 
for it muſt be obſerved, that the uſe of ſuch 
returns as theſe produce effects, to all intents 
and purpoſes, the very reverſe of what we ex- 
perience from the uſe of tea, which I am now 
endevoring to diſcountenance. 

The gold and ſilver we ſpend in travelling 
in France and Italy, is alſo no mean object; 
| am perſuaded it is not leſs than 150,000 l. 
An eminent banker in Paris aſſured me, three 
years ſince, that in France only it was more 
than twice thigghawi# I apprehend the diffe- 
rent accounts one hears on this ſubjeQ, ariſe 
chiefly from the ſums remitted to France for 
the ſmugling trade, as well as for the excdllent 
purpoſes of laying it out in French alutbes, and 
French funds. © However precarious the laſt 

M 2 may 
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may be, ſome are tetnpted to go into them, 
We alſo conſume at home no ſmall quantity 


of gold and ſilver in clothes. 


As to utenſils of all forts, I believe we are 
now poſſeſſed of twelve, ſome ſay ſixteen mil- 
lions value in plate: it is a very happy cir- 
cumſtance if we are ſo; for ſuppoſing no traf- 
fic is obſtructed for want of money to carry it 
on, the greater quantity of plate we poſleſs, 
though it may lay dead for ages, it is plain 


the greater is our reſource upon an emer- 


gency. 

We are farther to conſider, that eld 
of the ordinary circulation of commercial ne- 
gotiations, this nation has ſometimes occaſion 
to ſend abroad two or three hundred thouſand 
pounds annually for affairs of war, and the 
ſupport of the ſtate. If we judge from what 
has paſt for ſome time, it ſeems as if we muſt 
ſhare our profits, in a certain degree, and 
that providence does not intend we ſhall poſ- 
ſeſs all we acquire, though we ought to be 


much more tenacious of it than we have been. | 


The fact is, that it is not fen years ſince we 
bad 
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had occaſion to lay out millions on account of 
wars on the continent, far beyond what the 
ſpoils of the enemy would anſwer, 

And what ſhall we ſay of the 600,000 /. 
to be accounted for annually to foreigners, for 
intereſt of money? I ſay accounted for; it can- 
not be all paid in gold and filyer, but ſurely 
part of it is ſo paid: and as we may conſider 
ourſelves, in a general view, as factors to prin- 
cipals, ſo far as we are poſſeſſed of the money 
of foreigners, we muſt pay to them part of our 
ennual balance gained by trade. Though ſuch 
intereſt may be partly laid out in principal, and 
ſerve to augment our debt to foreigners: or if 
the greateſt part of it ſhould be paid in 
the natural products of this iſland, or in 
thoſe of our moſt valuable poſſeſſions in Ames» 
rica, ſtill this makes nothing again the force 
of my general argument, but rather makes 
much for it. 

If it can be _ appear, that theſe vari- 
ous calls have drained us, and that we have not 
gold and filver ſufficient to continue, under 
our preſent circumſtances, to anſwer all neceſ- 

M 3 ſary 
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fary demands, nor to provide for the accidentz 
and important events to which every great 
ſtate is ſubject; what figure ſhall we make, 
ſhould we be diſtreſſed for theſe metals? We 
may always keep a ſufficient quantity of them, 
if we pleaſe, and fo far from checking trade by 
this means, we may promote, and even en- 
courage all uſeful branches of commerce, 

I have accounted for the exportation and 
expence of about 1,300,000 /, near the amount 
of the ſuppoſed importation, without reckon- 
ing any coin or bullion ſent out for intereſt of 
money ; without eſtimating the extraordinary 
ſums which may become neceſſary for wa, 
and the affairs of the ſtate ; nor yet the gold 
and filver which we conſume in apparel ; con- 
ſequently, inſtead of laying up 2 or 300,0004, 
annually, as I think we ought to do, is there 
not reaſon to apprehend we are now finking 
our old flock ? and may we not too late repent 
our learned reaſonings upon this ſubject, and 
the indifference towards the object in queſtion, 
ariſing from ſuch reaſonings ? | 
It 


It 
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It is acknowledged, that gold and ſilver are 
vat commodities, If,“ ſay they, © you 
were poſſeſſed of all the gold and ſilver you 
have imparted for ages paſt, the value of it 
« would be ſo much the leſs : inſtead of five 
« ſhillings and fix pence for an ounce of ſilver, 
"jt might not be worth three ſhillings”. I 
im not ſure of that; for let the quantity be 
erer ſo large, the value in one country will 
bear a proportion to the value in another, 
But what is this to the purpoſe? Do gold and 
{er differ eſſentially from all other commodi- 
ties ? The returns of them, upon the general 
balance, are ſuppoſed to determine the national 
profit or loſs with reſpect to ſuch balance: and 
it ſo, may they not be conſidered as the crite- 
ron of commercial policy? And is not ſtate 
policy connected with commercial policy, in 
this country ? We know that for the ends of 
life, iron is far ſuperior to fifver or gold; and 
vet for one pound of gold we can obtain five 
hundred pounds of iron ; and what is more, 
gold is always accepted. | 
M 4 We 
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We may command ſums in gold and ſilver 
advanced on the credit of our merchants, of 


for goods ſent abroad, even before they- are 
ſold; but not for very large ſums, nor for 
any great length of time: We may alſo fell 
gold and ſilver upon commiſſion, for the ac- 
count of merchants, or princes; but nothing 
more will remain with us, than the difference 
between the value of our commodities conſumed 
abroad, and the value of our conſumption of 


Foreign produce at home, except the amount of 


ſuch commiſſiun. If we imported from coun- 


tries not our own, à greater value in merchan- 


dize than we- export to ſuch countries, we 


ſhould ſay, “we are in a fair way to be un- 


* done.“ We ſhould aſk ourſelves, in what 
« are we to pay the difference? And what 
can we receive of ſuch foreign nations, more 
than the difference, of what we import leſs in 
value from them, than we export to them! 
If we had mines of gold and filver, as the 
Portugueſe and Spaniards have, the f que- 


ſtion would be cafily anſwered: but theſe are 
not our proper produce ; and if we do not | 


keep 
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keep a due proportion of what gold and ſilvet 
we receive, we muſt in the iſſue ſuffer for the 
want of them. 

All human affairs are . a8 * 1 na · 
tons with whom we trade grow more enlight- 
ned, they improve their natural advantages : 
and as in the courſe of time, they will pro- 
bably require ſo much the leſs of our pro- 
duce, we ſhall command ſo much the leſs of 
theirs, but particularly of their gold and fil- 
ver, which they make the ſtandard, or mea- 
ſure of the value of all other commodities, and 
of all the ſervices they will, or can, do for 
us. As far as the nature of their circumſtances 
admits, we ſee every ſtate endevors to eſtabliſh 
manufactures, as an additional weight in their 
commercial ſcale, We abound in manufac- 


tures, but we ought nevertheleſs to add as 


great a weight in gold and filver, as is con- 
ſiſtent with the free circulation of profitable 
branches of foreign commerce. Under this de- 
nomination of profitable, I include all trades 
that are neceſſary, ſuch as the Ruſian, Swe- 
4p, &c. juſt mentioned, though the balances 

of 


| 
| 
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of theſe trades are conſiderably againſt us, ſa 

far as we pay them in gold and filoer, | 
Refined reaſoners often advance maximg 

which experience will not ſupport. 1 have heard 


ingenious men talk to this effect: « Suppoſing 


* our gold and ſilver were annihilated in one 
night; that the earth, from whoſe bowel; 


te again; or that we parted with them all at 
e once to the Chineſe for tea; what would be 
e the conſequence ? The price of labor, and 
« all the produce of labor, would then fall; 
<« and in proportion to our ſkill, the extent of 
* our induſtry, and the quantity of our manu» 
Kym all our riches would again revert 
ce to us” 

Does this doctrine agree with a 
Are not the prices of things at preſent much 
beyond the proportion of the real preſent cur- 
rency ? Is not ſuch an opinion therefore of 
dangerous tendency! There is a meaſure in al 
things : becauſe we find it uſeful to traffic i in 
gold and filver, ſhall we forget the important 
uſes of them in peace or war, and all the ad- 

vantages 
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untages which attend them in a national light? 
low often are nations in real diſtreſs for theſe 
netals? And what may happen to us, if we 
have not ſupplies of them ! But if it could be 
proved in theory, ſhould we ſhort-fighted 
mortals truſt to ſuch theory? How many 
ings are mathematically demonſtrable, which 
cannot be reduced to practice. Arebimedu 
offered to move the earth, but he required ſuch 
z place to ſet his feet upon, as can never be 
diſcovered. © Would a wiſe politician look with 
indifference on any traffic or conſumption, 
which has a tendency to try the experiment, 
whether a people may, without danger, drain 
off all their gold and filver ? No nation can 
have ſuch univerſal commerce as this enjoys, 
if they prohibit the exportation of gold and 
flyer in all caſes ; but ſhall we therefore check 
the expott in no caſe ? Or ſhall we endevor to 
hide from ourſelves what is paid away to 
France, or exported for the article of tea? 

You may eafily perceive, what a vaſt dif. 
ference there is between a raw commodity, 


which gives ret to our manufacturers, 
| and 
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and afterwards draws gold and ſilver, ot even 
good mannfacturers, from other countries; 
and a dead article which we conſume outſelyes, 
the greateſt part, if not the whole of (ach 
dead article, being purchaſed in cee for 
gold and filver, 

You may alſo, without the leaſt difficulty, 
conceive how gold and filver differ from all 
other commodities, by- obſerving that there is 
nothing ſerviceable to life, in any corner of the 
globe, which we cannot purchaſe with them, 
With gald and flver we can engage armies, 
and maintain #eezs to fight our hattles, and 
fave our country: but without them we cannot 
even carry. on a defenſive war in our own 
country. It would be a difficult taſk to per- 
ſuade a ſoldier, native or foreigner, to accept 
a bit of tin or lead in the place of galt or 


lber. 


Can we ſupport an extenſive credit, without 
geld or ſilver ? If there is not a quantity d 
theſe to bear a due proportion to the Tithe; 
or, to expreſs myſelf more properly, to the 


een for which the public is engages, 


the 
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the paper which now anſwers all the purpoſes 
of gold and filver, may very eaſily ceaſe to have 
ny value at all. 

The ſtreſs of my best | is laid upon the 
emſumption of tea, as an article which drains 
us, moſt unproſitabiy, of our gold and ſilver. 
fit is urged, that we have gone on well for a 
neat number of years, and therefore there can 
te no neceſſity to trouble ourſelves about a 
change : J anſwer, that we ought to change, 
tecauſe the courſe of things are changed. Com- 
mercial wars, in time of nominal peace, were 
things unknown to us: but our wars in Eaffs 
Ida have drained us of great quantities of 
rold and ſilver, intirely independent of our 
trade, 

A further reaſon is, that till about the 
year 1733, we accumulated great quantities 
of gold by importation from China, not leſs 
an 100,000 J. to 200, o00 J. annually. © It 
k true, this gold was purchaſed with Alber; 
but as the profits were not leſs than forty to 
ixty per cent. our ſtock was conſiderably aug- | 
mented every year by this commerce. Such 
profits 


gold mines fail, or the gold riſen in ptice, 


ſervants in it; but very little or no gold has 


1 
1 
14 
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Ching, 


the coaſt of Coromandel, to be coined into Po- 
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profits could not laſt long: but you will be 
glad to know how this trade came to teaſe in 


tirely. Though the Chineſe prohibit the ex. 
tract of their gold, they were glad to connive 


at exchanging it for filver, with thoſe who 
would truſt them to carry the filver up into 
their country, But whether it is that their 


or that the Chineſe merchants cannot be ſafely 
truſted with large ſums ; or that our Egf-Indi 
company do not think proper to trade in this 
article themſelves, nor yet to indulge their 


for a long time paſt, been r from 


We have alſo ſent ſome gold occaſionally to 


dogas 5 whereas formerly it came * from 
Cbina directly. 

It may be obſerved further, that the the 
1 as well as European nations, are become 
more tenacious of theſe metals than they Were 
in times paſt. g 


We 


ill be 
ſe in- 
ex. 
nnive 
who 
Into 


their 
rice, 
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We alſo conſume more gold in the embel- 
lihments of houſes, equipages, and clothes, 
than formerly. | 
am not ſure it can be proved, yet, I ap- 
chend, that our extenſive paper - credit, has 
likewiſe; in ſome inſtances, ſubſtituted paper 
in the place of gold and Alber, ſo as to give 
our coin and bullion a more free egreſs ; and 


if this is really the caſe, it is a further reaſon 


to decline the uſe of tea. | | | 
Theſe circumſtances make a very material 
lifference: they call on us to be watchful, 
and not to ſquander away our riches for tea. 
In other words, they call on us to abandon the 


ye of tea, as the only means to obtain this 


end, 
| have heard it computed, that within theſe 
lxty years paſt, we have coined about fifty 
millions of gold and filver ; how many of theſe 
remain with us, I will leave to the more curi- 
ous to enquire. Thank God we have gold 
coin; but as to ſilver coin; it is difficult to ob- 
tain change for a ſingle guinea. One reaſon of 
this is, that we have under-rated filver in 

coinage, 
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coinage, and therefore it is ſent out of the 
country; whilſt in France, the greateſt part of 
their money is filver, which is more equally 
rated than ours, and therefore it remains : but 
it does not follow that their gold leaves them; 
they keep both. They receive moſt filver for 
their balance with Sparn, as we receive moſt 
gold for our balance with Portugal. I have 
heard that France converts almoſt all the foreign 
coin ſhe receives, into her own ſpecie : whe- 
ther this be true or not, it is certain that 
ſome of our money finds its way home again, 
and one ſees a few of our guineas in Pa- 
is, I am afraid but little of the gold of Portu- 
gal, which France gets of us, ever reverts 
to us. 

If by money we mean gold and filver coin; 
and if this, as well as good ſoldiers, is the fi 
news of war: and if war is hanging over out 
heads; by ſquandering our riches like prodi- 
pals, do we not expoſe ourſelves to the danger 
of feeding on he; or what is worle, of 
wearing a Gallic yoke? 


Pre- 


f the Preſerving our gold and ſilver in the ſenſe I, 
art of nder it, is preſerving our wealth; it is ac- 


qually mulating riches, not loſing opportunities of 
: but ußt; and, laſtly, it is preſerving reſpect a» 
hem ; Wong the nations. If we were more virtuous, , 
er for ud more valiant in poverty than in riches, we 
mot ighc riſe the higher in reputation; but we do 
have n deũire reputation on ſuch terms. On the 


ntrary, gain is the great object of our purſuit ; 


reign 

whe. nd trade being the moſt effectual means to ob- 
that n this end, we weigh almoſt every thing in 
gain, tte commercial ſcale, We ſometimes think 


> the advantages of trade, in a direct view, 
nore than is conſiſtent with the remoter iſſues 
things, even with regard to the preſervation 
> our commercial intereſts. 
But to drop ſo nice an enquiry, let us till 
puſuc the conſideration, how beſt to diſcoun- 
nance ſo deſtructive, ſo ruinous a branch of 
tade as this of tea, Lam ſenſible it is difficult 
o get at the exact truth; I do not pretend to 
calculate exactly, either the quantity of the tea 


Which is run in upon us; or the whole a- 
mount of the gold and filver of which we are 
N drained; 
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| drained ; I believe, ꝝpon tbe whole, I am unde 
1 the mark, if not in both, in one circumſtance 
| Some who know the truth better, may be in. 
tereſted to conceal it; and others, who conf 
| der it only as a venial evil, may flatter this na 
tional vice: but if you really mean to ging 
any proof of love for your country, yt 
muſt not indulge yourſelf any longer in i 

Farewel. I am yours, Cc. 
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To the ſame. 


MAD AM, 


HAVE heard you ſay, that you think 
reſpectfully of merchants : you know © 
what importance they are to the ſtate: e 
| under arbitrary governments they are couptt- 
11 nanced, and frequently enjoy immunities ſu- 
perior to other ſubjects, whoſe profeſſions at 
of leſs utility to the commonwealth. In a fre 
| country 
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country, indeed, the people trade with one 
common and equal liberty, yet it has been 
ſmetimes thought neceſſary to grant privi- 
es to a certain number of traders, in exclu- 
fon of all other merchants. Our Eaſt-India 
company act only as directors or managers, 
kr the proprietors: any one may become 4 
xoprictor of the trading ſtock, and ſtand to 
the profits or loſs in it, according as the price 
i the ſtock varies. = 
Many, however, will have this trade to be 
v other than a monopoly, which they fay is 
either conſiſtent with liberty, nor commercial 
Micy. | 
Contrary to this opinion, I apprehend the 
Eif-India trade to be of the greateſt import- 
nee to this nation. So long as foreigners con- 
ame all, or much the greateſt part of what we 
ing home, the Eaſt- India company ought 
b be conſidered by far the moſt reſpectable, 
ad moſt uſeful frading company in the nation: 
and morepver, I think this trade cannot be 
aried on ſo advantageouſly as by a c:mpany. 
it the ſame time it ſeems as if ſome new re- 
N 2 gula- 
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gulations are neceſſary, though it is not eaſy to 
ſay what thoſe regulations ought to be. 

It is a clear point, however, that the Eaſt- 
India company, as merchants, purſue a traffic 
in tea, becauſe they find it profitable ; and 
for the ſame reaſon, as directors, they act the 
fair part for the proprietors. They may not 
think themſelves obliged to be arithmetical po- 
liticians, nor to enter upon the conſideration 
of what the nation gains or loſes: this taſk, 


however, belongs to men of leiſure and curio- 
ſity, uninfluenced by prejudice, unbiaſſed by 
private intereſt, | 

No body can pretend that the importation 
of tea, be it for the conſumption of beggars or | 
lords, is of the ſame nature as ſelling gunpou- 
der to an enemy the day before a battle, But 
when we conſider that a nation may be a great 
gainer by one trade, and loſe by another, it ſeems 
neceſſary for commercial politicians, to make 
occaſional enquiries into the ſtate of particular 
branches of commerce, not wantonly to pro- 
pole alterations, but to new model, or diſcou- 


rage ſuch as can be proved to be injurious, 
And 
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And of this I am very confident.; if any trade 
can have a tendency to create a ſickneſs in the 
body politic, or actually to bring on a linger- 
ing conſumption : if there is ſuch a thing in 
nature, as an article of commerce ruinous to a 
nation, tea, I apprehend, is one of thoſe ar- 
ticles, ; 

Notwithſtanding all this, it is equally appa- 
rent, if we will drink tea, and make fo vaſt a 
conſumption of it, we ought not to complain 
of the Eaſt-· India company, If it is profitable 
tothem, no body can doubt that it is a leſs evil 
to the nation, to pay nine-pence, or a ſhilling 
2 pound to the Chineſe, and enjoy all the pro- 
ft ariing from the navigation, than to em- 
ploy French or Engliſb ſmuggling-veſlels, to 
bring over tea, for which we pay from 
eighteen-pence to three ſhillings to the French, 
Dutch, Swedes, Danes, and Pruſſians. 

You have heard, though perhaps you have 
not regarded it, that the wrought filks, and 
other manufactures of China, are forbidden by 
one of our laws to be worn in this iſland, and 
2 gd law it is; yet I apprehend it would be 

N 3 a leſs. 
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a leſs evil, if the company was permitted to 
purchaſe theſe, for our own uſe, provided we 
manufactured the raw filk of China for the uſe 
of other countries, and ſold it to foreigners for 
money, or in exchange of uſeful commodities, 
than thus to conſume our ſtrength in tea, by 
which we can poſſibly make no profit, except 
upon ourſelves, whilſt it ſucks up our very 
blood; and, by exhauſting our treaſure, weak- 
ens the nerves of the ſtate. 

Though I think this is ſtrictly true, we mult 
not complain of the Eaſt- India direQors, 
What I fay againſt tea, has not the leaſt tinc- 
ture of prejudice againſt /hew, Perhaps many 
of them think as I do: but I am ſure ſeveral 
of them are men of great ſkill and integrity. 
If the love of my country leads me into a mil- 
take in this ſpeculation againſt tea, I ſhall be 
glad to be ſet right; I ſhall rejoice to ſee the 
company ſet in the faireſt point of view, 4 
the inſtruments of great good to their country, 
without the leaſt mixture of evil, Farewel 
Iam yours, &c. 


LE IT- 
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LETTER XVIII. 
To the ſame. 


MapaAM, 


O U have now ſeen, according to the 
beſt lights I can give you, that tea can 
rever enrich this country; and it is equally 
certain, that many a private man, who has 
xquired a good fortune by one trade, has loſt 


ny i again by another: ſo whilſt we, as a nation 
ta extend, increaſe, or only ſupport our com- 


nerce, we ought to take ſome pains to diſtin= 
puiſh what is profitable to us, and what is 
hurtful, that we may not, by a multiplicity of 
fairs, ſeem to be increaſing our riches by the 
rery means that really diminiſh them. A ti- 
morous patient does not ſuffer an inciſion to 
be made, but covers over his wounds as if they 
were healed ; let us ſtrive to prevent a mortifi- 
cation in the body politic. 

N 4 As 
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As I take no advantages but ſuch as are 
founded in truth, I will now tell you, as far 
as my knowledge goes, all that may be aid in 
favor of tea, In a national light, the tea. 
trade employs five or ſix hundred ſeamen, 
and, conſequently, many other induſtrious 
ſubjects to ſupport them, together with fix ſhips, 


which we annually ſend to Canton, and I ſup- 


poſe about this number of ſhips have been load- 
ed entirely with this commodity. It alſo brings 
in a revenue of about three hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds annually ; which, as a tax on 
luxury, may be conſidered of great utility to 
the ſtate. It alſo pleaſes many palates, who, 
being uſed to it, think it a moſt charming and 


| delightful beverage. Theſe are advantages it 


muſt be confeſſed ; but I apprehend it can be 
eaſily proved, that if the cuſtom of drinking 
tea was aboliſhed, we ſhould be in a capacity 
to pay, for the ſervice of the ſtate, in a direct 
view, at leaſt twice as much; employ tic 
as many ſeamen ; preſerve ve times as many 
lives ; and pleaſe our palates much more. 


= a 
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In all ſpeculations of this kind, we ought 
to conſider by what means we can preſerve 
the uſeful part of a branch of commerce, and 
aboliſh that which is apparently ruincus. One 
ſerenty gun ſhip of war, would breed as many 
ſeamen as the whole China trade; and as theſe 
need not be always kept in ſervice, the charge 
might be brought within twelve or fifteen 
pounds a man, if they were exerciſed only 
three months in the year; therefore in lieu of 
3 or 400,000 J. expence, and dead loſs to the 
nation, we might command as great a number 
of ſeamen for the charge of 8000 J. if not for 
2 ſmaller ſum. It would alſo be a much 
leſs burden to the nation, to double-man our 
Eall- India ſhips, eſpecially at the approach 
of war, than to bring home tea from Ch;- 
1, merely with a view to breed ſeamen. In 
order to ſupport the ſtate in health and vigor, 
we had likewiſe better ſubmit to be taxed for 
the liberty of drinking cold water, than to ſend 
ſilrer to China, to purchaſe ſuch a dead article 
of conſumption as tea, which is injarious in 
bv many lights. 

In 
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In our preſent circumſtances we ought to 
conſider, in the firſt place, how to promote 
parſimony, increaſe our numbers, and quicken 
uſeful induſtry. If we mean to be rich and 
powerful, we muſt abſolutely aboliſb ſuch trades 
as this in queſtion, or we ſhall find, ere long, 
it will aboliſh us. 

It is the opinion of ſome politicians, that 
if the duty on tea were taken off, it would 
prevent the ſnuggling of this commodity upon 
us. They allege that the Egſt· India company 
would be enabled to ſell it ſo much the cheap- 
er : but it admits of a diſpute, whilſt this raging 
appetite for tea continues, if there was no 
more imported than at preſent, if the price 
would not be run up in favor of the company. 
The merchant, or retailer, would alſo run it 
up, and this would again encourage ſmuggling. 
And if the company was to import double the 
preſent quantity, without the ſtate receiving 
any benefit from it, if it is a pernicious branch 


of commerce, and injurious to health as ĩt now 
ſtands, it would then be doubly ſo, at leaſt 
with regard to our own import. But this 1s 

not 
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not all: it ſeems to be a leſs difficult enterprize 
todiſcontinue the wſe of tea, than to give up the 
revenue, bit we uſe it. At the ſame time I 
m perſwaded, that the governing part of this 
country, would rejoice to ſee this revenue ab- 
ſrbed, if the article from whence it aroſe was 
no longer in faſbion; but whilſt it continues 
in ſuch eſteem, miniſters will have a ſtronger 
conviction of the utility of the tax, than of 
the uncertain advantages of giving it up with a 
view to prevent ſmuggling, which poſſibly 
may not anſwer the purpoſe. It is an object of 
vaſt conſequence to us, in every light, and I 


apprehend no duty will be taken off till a pro- 


fer tax is eſtabliſhed to ſupply the place of 
this part of the national revenue : and 'till the 
conſumption can in ſome degree be limited, 
there is danger alſo in ſuch a meaſure, 

If upon the faireſt face of the argument, the 


advantages and diſadvantages of drinking tea 


being ſet againſt each other, it is injurious to 
the community, ſhall we continue the uſe of 
it againſt conviction? We muſt grant that it is 
ſometimes dangerous to check induſtry, though 
it 
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it be exerciſed to ſupport luxury; but even 
conſidering things in this light, let us only 
reſolve to change the object: if the money we 
lay out and circulate in tea, was employed in 
fax, raw filk, and ſuch like, it would keep 
many more hands in motion to manufacture 
them; it would give employment to a greatet 

number of people; and would not ſuch em- 
ployment be greatly more advantageous to us 
than tea? The /bip-burlder and the ſeaman 
would be employed; and as the grocer buys 
tea of the Eaſi- India company to ell to the 
conſumer, the draper and mercer would buy 
the linen and /t ſo manufactured, of the ma- 
nufacturer, and ſell them to the conſumer. 
And ſuppoſing that all theſe were expended in 
ſuper fluous ſhow, in garments totally unneceſſa- 
ry, would not this be a reaſonable gratifica- 
tion, in a political view, compared with the 
employment of our own people in the 7ea- 
trade? We ſhould abound in clothes, which 
is one of the eſſential neceſſaries of life: and 
if we did not conſume all that we manufac- 


tured, on a view of the compariſon now be- 
fore 


— 
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fore us, whatever we might ſell to foreigners, 
would be a clear gain to the nation ; whereas 
tea produces nothing ; all is ſunk, buried, and 
amibilated: we only ſee its effects in jale- 
wſs, expence, and the various diſtempers it oe- 
caſions. i | 

If the queſtion was how to promote induſtry, 
moſt advantageoufly, in lieu of our tea-trade, 
ſuppoſing every branch of our commerce to 
be already fully ſupplied with men and money ? 
If a quarter the ſum now ſpent in tea, were 
laid out annually in plantations, in making pub- 
lic gardens, in paving and widening ſtreets, in 
making roads, in rendering rivers navigable, 
erecting palaces, building bridges, or neat and 
convenient houſes, where are now only buts ; 
draining lands, or rendering thoſe which are 
now barren of ſome uſe ; ſhould we not be 
painers, and provide more for health, pleaſure, 
and long life, compared with the conſequences 
of the tea-trade ? 

There is no danger whilſt luxury reigns, that 
we ſhall become indolent. Arts and ſciences, ' 
arriculture and manufaFury, will keep pace 

| with 
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with luxury. But if we ſpend too faſt, if we 
light our candle at both ends, we muſt be un. 


done in the iſſue. Was tea out of the que- an 
ſtion, we ſhould ſtill be luxurious enough; m 
and it would remove one great object of extra- th 
vagance from the poor, in whom luxury is moſt ſo 
dangerous. | be 

You ſhall ſee preſently what a vaſt expence 
tea creates to thoſe very individuals, from the I 
number and wealth of whom, taxes muſt be I 
drawn, Were we to conſume herbs of our F 
own growth, we could afford to pay a much eh 
greater ſum than the preſent tax on tea a- a 
mounts to; and it ought to be preſumed, that W 
the ſame deſire of finding ways and means to j 
ſupport the government, which now prevails | 
ſo apparently, will induce miniſters to do their ti 
part, if you will do yours. n 
You ſee, Madam, what a difficulty you ic 
have brought us into: there is no remedy left, 1 
but to abandon tea: it is a bard leſn; but, 1 

as in the diſcipline of the paſſions, if an eye of- 
fends we are to pluck it out; ſo in political l 
0. 


concerns, which are oftentimes connected with 
morals, 
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mrals, there are ſome darling inclinations 
which we muſt renounce, or periſb. And what 
1n everlaſting reproach it will be to the com- 
mon ſenſe and underſtanding of this nation, 
hat we ſhould ſuffer ſuch evils, for ſo filly, 
ſo ridiculous a gratification as the drinking 
tea, | 

But there is a deluſion in this affair! Some 
[believe think, and many more talk ſo abſurd- 
y, one would imagine they were not in earn- 
if, or were biafſed by their prejudices to an 
extreme degree, I have heard it ſaid, with an 
ar of ſeriouſneſs, that our conſumption of tea 
will enable us to cope with France. Perhaps 
you will be at a loſs to know in what manner: 
I will tell you, Tea requires a great conſump- 
ton of - ſugar ; the more ſugar is conſumed, the 
more his majeſty's ſugar colonies are encou- 
raged : and the more ſugar is brought home, the 
more ſeamen will be bred, and theſe are our 
proper bulwarks againſt France. 

The fallacy of this reaſoning is ſo apparent, 
that you will bardly think any reaſonable man 
can maintain it. With regard to the increaſe 

of 
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of ſeamen, I have already anſwered in part : 
but I can ſee no reaſon why the leſs ſugar 
ſhould be brought home, if no tea was in the 
caſe : we ſhould ſtill conſume it all, or fell it: 
and if the price was lower, we ſhould be bet- 
ter able to ſell -it to Foreigners. All things 
have their bounds: heaven has ordained it ſo 
and we ſee, by every days experience, that the 
conduct or event, which to a certain degree 
is productive of good, every ſtep we go be- 
yond it, leads to deſtruction. There is a 
meaſure I fay in all things: if France, and all 
other nations, would agree to conſume all the 
products of their art and labor within themſelves 
in their own country, we ſhould then be on an 
equal footing ; but this is not the caſe," they 
confider how to make the nt of their ſer/land 
labor, by ſelling the produce of them to fo- 
reigners, and they will certainly become 
our maſters if we do not follow their exam- 
ple. There are many abſurdities, indeed, 
which are ſupported by arguments leſs playibi? 
than the chain of reaſoning I have juſt men- 


tioned. No body can doubt the greater num- 
ber 
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er of manufacturers we. employ, without in- 
jury to agriculture, the better ; but does it fol- 
low, that the faſter we wear out our clothes, 
he richer we ſhall be? And yet we might as 
well ſay this, as that the more ſugar we con- 


ume the better. 


The mercer will tell you, that the more filk 
jou cut to pieces for flounces, the more he 
hal! ſell; and the more he ſells, the richer he 
hall be: but do you imagine the ſtate will in- 
creaſe in power and ſplendor, by the havoc 
which female folly creates in this inſtance? A- 
le, how many have reaſon to complain of 
their inability to pay taxes, on account of the 
heavy expences they are at to ſupport the fol- 
les of their wives and daughters : you muſt 
not imagine that I am writing a ſatire againſt 
women ;z I will add the extravagance of their 


. 


take it for granted that many will object 
to my doctrine, for the ſame reaſon that the 
filverſmiths at Epheſus objected to cbriſtianity; 
it will hurt their craſt ; their intereft will be 
affected. They will tell you, that if we abo- 
liſh 
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liſh tea, we may alſo aboliſh many other ar- 
ticles as little neceſſary as tea, and quite change 
the whole ſyſtem of politics and commerce, 
This is a fallacious argument, for if other ay. 
neceſſaries were as dangerous as tea, we muſt 
be ſo much the more ſpeedily undone, and 
hardly have 7:me to deliberate, But they ſtil 
inſiſt that the Veſt-· India trade will be injured, 
with regard to the conſumption of ſugar. Can 
this pla be ſupported, even upon the ſuppoſed 


neceſſity of expending, as much ſugar, as is now 
conſumed amongſt us? 1 take it for granted, 


that the infuſton of herbs of our own growth, 
together with ſuch other beverages or aliments 
as might be introduced, would render the 
conſumption of ſugar near equal ta what it now 
is, which J have already explained. 

Other arguments in favor of tea do not feem 
to be leſs weak; it is pretended, that if we do 
not continue to make uſe of this Chineſe pro- 
duct, our afternoon's entertainment will become 
greatly more expenſive than they are. This 
ſuppoſes we ſhall certainly go from one folly to 
another, or that we mnſt not correct one bed 
8 cuſtom 


. . P AAA 
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cuſtom for fear we ſhould fall into a worſe, 
The argument proves ſo much, it proves - 
ing. Did we live fo extravagantly before tea 
was in faſhion as we do now ? certainly hot. 
What could we ſubſtitute in the room of tea, 
that would make ſo great a draught of our 
riches ? If a greater ſum were really expended 
in our own product, it could not be half fo 
pernicious as tea. And if we are always to 
take it for granted, that if we abandon one 
great evil, we ſhall fall into another greater, this 
poor nation muſt periſh indeed: we muſt be 
undone, for fear of being undone. 

If it is a real fact, that we have many aro- 
matic herbs of a grateful flavor, and which 
become palatable by uſe : and, if it may be 
preſumed, were the nobility and gentry of 
this nation to leave off tea, the common people 
would follow them, will not the advotates for 
tea be reduced to this iſſue? « Tra is grateful 
© ous ; we like tea; and let our country ſuffer or 
nat, we are determined to make ufe it. 
Conſider how this ſtands: That tea is per- 
nicious in a commercial and political view, as 


O 2 well 
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well as to health, I am clearly convinced, Hear 
the moſt ingenious defenders of tea; they make 
ſuch work of it, one can hardly believe they 
mean what they ſay. Without conſidering its 
bad properties, the iſſue of their plea is, thay 
tea is good in ſome caſes; and that it does no 
harm to ſome people, and if you are not ſatis. 
fied with bis defence, you may ſeck a better. 
I have heard fine ladies ſay, © Lord, how 
« can. thoſe creatures drink that vile tu! 
« what a draught muſt ſuch bad tea be, and 
© made ſo /irong too! ſurely the people are 
c znfatuated, or they could not be ſo fond of a 
ce liquor, than which no phyſic can be half ſo 
* nauſeous!” Now, Madam, conſider ſeriouſly 
if you are not equally infatuated yourſelf ! If 
you are convinced that tea is a pernicious article 
of commerce; if you believe it is generally in- 
Jurious to health; is your infatuation in drink- 
ing of fine tea, which you reliſh, leſs than 
your ſcullion's, who drinks coarſe tea, which ſte 
likes? We may ſuppoſe ſhe likes what ſhe 
drinks, or her infatuation is great indeed! The 
truth 
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ruth is, cu/for makes the lau, and folly en- 


forces obedience to it, 

All refinements are dangerous : Common 
ſenſe, and every common rule and principle 
of trade teach us, that the conſumption of an 
article which is unneceſſary, injurious to health, 
hurtful to profitable induſtry, expenſive to 
individuals, advantagious to our rivals in trade, 
and producing nothing to ourſelves, but the 
change of property from the ſubject to the 
ſtate, and back again, waſting the riches of 
both, muſt be injurious to ſubje& and ſtate; 


therefore J apprehend tea is very injurious | 


to us. Adieu. I am yours, Cc. 


LETTER ME 
To the ſame. 


MADAM, 


F we compare our conduct with that of 


other nations, we ſhall ſee that no people 


upon the face of the whale earth, are guilty of 
O 3, ſo 
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ſa great an abſurdity in commerce. We ſhall 
be ſenfible that the wiſeſt pation may become 
fooliſh ; the moſt valiant, effeminate ; and 
merchants, from being © the honorable of the 
« earth, may, in compliance with bad cul⸗ 
toms, become the inſtruments of great miſ- 
chief to their country. We who have the 
moſt extenſive notions of commerce, and 
have moſt enlarged the ſyſtem of it, ought to 
| ſce this truth in the cleareſt light, 

The French are contented to be ſerved with 
tea in Ching, after us, and ſeldom bring home 
ſuch good tea; but then they pay but little 
for it; and of this little, a leſs portion of fil- 
ver is employed. But they ſell at home to a 
greater amount in tea, than they export to 
China, for this commodity, either in filver, 
or merchandize, therefore, inſtead of loſing, 
they are gainers by the China trade. 

The Dutch purchaſe the greateſt part of the 
tea they bring home, with their ſpices, pepper, 
and ſome European goods: the Chineſe allo 
bring great quantities of tea to Batavia, where 
they take theſe commodities And though the 
United 
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nited Provinces conſume as much, or more, 
of this article, in proportion ta their number of 
inhabitants, than we do ; for the reaſon above 
mentioned, they are in better circumſtances 
man even the French, with regard to their 
{ling at home, to a much greater amount 
than they export to China for the purchaſe 
of it. 

The Danes, Swedes, and Prufſians, carry 
out ſilver as well as merchandize, but they al- 
{ buy the igferiar tea: they are contented 
with ſmall profits, but they ſell at home a 
much greater value than they conſume, and 
conſequently theſe nations are ſupplied with 
tea, gain on their cargoes, ſuppart their compa- 
nies, and breed up ſeamen at other people's 
coſt, and particularly at the coſt of the Enghſh, 
Sweden is not laviſh of her gold and filver ; 
: ſumptuary law in that country forbids the 
uſe of theſe metals in clothes, and conſequent- 
ly ſhe chuſes even to cheek the increaſe of 
ſome of her manufactures, rather than drain 
off the little treaſure ſhe is miſtreſs of, 
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We cannot arraign our rulers for our con- 
duct in reſpect to tea; they do not encourage 
drinking it, much leſs the ſmuggling of it; 
nor does the Eaft-India company uſe any arts 
to countenance this cuſtom. It is the effect 
of our own folly ; it is the prevalency of ex. 
ample, for which you and many other fie 
ladies are anſwerable to the public. And how 
will you anſwer it? — For heaven's ſake re- 
frain from this enormous abuſe :- rule your- 
ſelves, and your own families : exert the 
power which God and the laws have given 
you: be the friends of your country; and te- 
ſtore us to ſafety, wealth, and honor. 


It is generally apprehended, that I:dia and 
China are ſuch gainers on their trade with Eu- 
rope, that they draw away, by ſenſible degrees, 
all the gold and filver which are not conſumed, 
or retained in utenſils, in this quarter of the 
globe. Be this as it may, the nation which 
conſumes moſt of Indian or Chineſe produce, 
or manufactures, contributes moſt to the general 
balance in favor of theſe countries ; and the 


leſs intrinſically valuable, and the more coltly 
| | the 
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the article conſumed is, the greater dupe is 
the nation which conſumes it; and conſe- 
quently, we who conſume ſo much tea, are 
the greateſt dupes of all the nations in Europe. 

Had we virtue or wit enough to abſtain 
from tea for a ſhort time, were it only to try 
the experiment, we ſhould find that very little 
would be brought into Europe; and inſtead of 
an ounce of fikver for five or fix pounds of 
tea, the Chineſe would be glad to accept of five 
ſhillings value in our woollen cloth, in ex- 
change for half a hundred weight of this com- 
modity. 

With regard to the conduct and faſhion of 
the reſt of mankind, in reſpect to tea; or the 
uſe of infuſions which anſwer the ſame pur- 
poſe ; as far as my . goes, I will in- 
form you. 

The French drink coffee in . 
which they purchaſe in Turky in exchange 
for cloth ; of late years they drink Zea, among 
the better ſort of people, and it ſeems to in- 
creaſe; but the whole is not a fb part of 
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what they have annually wg home for 
ſome years paſt, 

The United Provinces conſume more than a 
third part of what they bring home, viz. near 
a a million of pounds weight; During the 
Oftend China trade, the Flanderkins conſumed 
a conſiderable quantity of tea; but the pre. 
ſent poverty of the inhabitants of that coun- 
try, diverts them from this expenſive cuſtom, 

The Germans drink tea, but nothing to be 
compared with us, coffee being more in uſe, 
and* they pay for it chiefly with linen manu- 
factures, and other native products. Did you 
ever hear that the filver mines of Hanover, or 


thoſe of Saxony, were exhauſted for the ſake 


of tea ? | 

The Hamburgbers are great ſugar-bakers, 
and many of them rich and luxurious; they 
conſume Fea in conſiderable quantities, for a 
city which contains only 118, ooo inhabi- 
tants. On the contrary, we find where ſugar 
is dear and ſcarce, there tea * be drank 


very ſparingly. 
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The Ruſſians are chiefly ſupplied with tea 
by their carravans from Pekin in exchange for 
their furs : formerly it was of a very choice 
quality, but not ſo at preſent. What little is 
brought to them by ſea, they buy of the Danes, 
ind pay for it in hemp, iron, and ſuch 
ke. 1 | 8 

The Poles, I believe, drink ſtill kf tea 
than the Rugſſians. 

I am told, in Tah tea is very little uſed. 

The Spaniards drink coffee and chocolate, 


the cocoa coming from their awn dominions | 


in America. 


The Portugueſe alſo have both caffe and 


cocoa, from their own territories in Maran- 
bac, and uſe very little tea, They import 
lome from Macao, their ſettlement in the ri- 
yer of Canton, but it is conſumed chiefly by 
the Engliſh, and other foreigners in Liſban; 
and though gold is well known to be their na- 
tural produce, yet they are far from ſquan- 
ering it away, on ſuch articles as tea; on the 
contrary, they, as well as the Swedes, have a 

. ſumptuary 
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ſumptuary law provibicing the uſe of it in ap- 
parel. 

If we go into Aa, or amongſt the Mabom. 
medans of Europe, we ſhall find the Turks ſip. 
ping their coffee ; but it 1s produced within 
their own dominions. 

The Perjians drink coffee in ſmall quant!. 
ties, which they alſo receive from Moca, and 
pay for it in their manufactures. They drink 
no tea, but they have their ſherbets, ſweet 
waters, acids, infuſions of cinnamon, and fuch 
like, which they uſe as an entertainment, not 
as we do tea, at ſtated hours, and all kinds of 
people without diſtinction. They pay /the 
Dutch for the cinnamon partly in the filver 
which they receive for their raw filk fold. to ch. 
the Turks, or acquired by their commerce with 15 
the Indians; but I believe much the greateſt ſhare ve 
is exchanged for their drugs and manufactures. Wl we 

The Indians drink tea, but not ſo generally WI 

- as we do, and they pay the Chineſe for it in Wl dee 
pepper, tin, ſandell wood, and ſuch, like. the 

I never heard that the Africans are debauch · ¶ wn 
ed with rug. a ma 

| In 
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In the new world, I dare ſay to one pound 
of ea which all the other nations conſume, in 
roportion to the number of inhabitants, the 
Britiſh ſubjects conſume twenty, and a great part 
of it is conveyed thither by that prohibited Ha- 
ritious commerce of going directly from foreign 
ports with foreign commodities to his Shed g 
North American dominions. 

Thus you ſee how we lay the burthen of en- 
iching China, from whoſe friendſhip or alli- 
nce we can expect no kind of ſuccour in time 
of danger, upon our own ſhoulders, and make 
ourſelves the dupes of our own folly! 

With regard to our immenſe conſumption 
of tea in general, we have been lately told; 
that France alone, has run on the coaſts of Kent 
ind Suſſex, 400 tons, making 896,000 pounds 
weight : but this is ſo much exaggerated, one 
would imagine it was thrown out with no ho- 
eſt purpoſe. What the real quantity has 
been, I do not pretend to aſcertain ; but from 
the beſt intelligence I can procure, and from 


what I ſee of the immenſe conſumption, I 
make no doubt, that from France, the United 
Pro- 
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Provinces, Denmark, Sweden, and Pruſia, 
brought in by ſmuggling veſſels, and veſſels 
which /muggle, there has not been a leſs quan. 
tity run in upon us from the Orineys to the 
land's-end, than wo millions of pounds annu- 
ally; and upon this I have made my calculati. 
on; tho'in time of war I imagine it muſt be 
a great deal leſs, and therefore mare than thre | 
millions muſt be imported by ourſelves. 
War is a great interruption to ſmugglers; 
the chief ſcene of their operations is now re- 
moved to Devonſhire and Cornwall, theſe 
counties being moſt convenient for that neſt = 
the e of Man. You have heard, I ſuppoſe, 
that the revenue of that iſland is computed at 
7000 J. actually paid to the proprietor, con- 
ſiſting partly of 5 per cent. on the value of 
piece-goods, which are moſtly Indian, and one 
penny on a pound of tea. Foreign ſhips of 
conſiderable burthen carry the goods thither, 
whence they are exported in ſmuggling cut - 
ters, of which there are near one hundred and 
fifty, belonging chiefly to the French. One 


may ſee forty of theſe, at a time, in the har- 
bor 
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bor of Douglas, in the evening, and by next 
morning they are loaded arid gone to the coaſt 
of England. They chuſe dark nights for theſe 
dark purpoſes, and carry on an immenſe traffic, 
When will ſuch proceedings be puniſhed with 
ſeverity, and the rod of human juſtice ihtimidate, 
where the fear of divine vengeance cannot! 

As to the Tea which is expotted from Lon- 
un, and ſmuggled in upon us for the fake of 
the draw-buck, I never heard it eſteemed a 
great object; Fine teas will not beat being 
thus expoſed, and coarſe is bought cheapeſt in 
France, and other European markets. | 

With regard to Jreland, I have heard it 
roundly aſſerted, that no leſs a quantity than 
1,300,000 pounds are expended in that iſland ; 
but conſidering that Dublin, Cork, and King- 
fale, and patticularly the firſt, make the chief 
conſumption, I cannot conceive there is above 
6 or 500,000 pounds weight imported into 
that kingdom; of which about one, th part 
only, being of the beſt ſoft of tea, is ſent from 
London. | | 


If 
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If to Great-Britain and Ireland, we add his 
Majeſty's American dominions, I apprehend 
that all the European nations who trade to 
China, have of late years loaded us with near 
as much as we bring from thence, viz. three 
millions of pounds weight, and if ſo we are 
at one-fixth part greater expence on account 
| of fea than I have calculated upon. This is 
not incredible, if we conſider how much tea 
is drank, and by how many channels it comes 
in, through the courſe of the whole year. 
Think what a glorious way we are in, if we 
go on at the ſame rate : 

Nor are we leſs diſtinguiſhed among the na- 
tions of the earth for the extravagant uſe of 
ſpirituous liquors, on which I have given you 
my thoughts in different parts of theſe pages. 
Thecompariſon, in general, aſtoniſhes the more, 
becauſe we apprehend no nation is more en- 
lighten d with regard to moral or political good 
and evil. 

The worſt part of nenkiad who improve 
their reaſon leaſt ; who indulge their appetites 
\ moſt; and not being pleaſed with their own 
ſober 
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ſher reflexions, are much given to liquors 
which intoxicate. No divine or human laws 
reftrains the drunkard ; the joy he feels in his 
ſirits being exhilirated, or himſelf put on a 
vel with the brute creation; is not to be re- 
ited, We find the Turks have their opium; 
the Tartars their cuma or fermented mares 
milk, even the Hottentofs make thetnſelves 
unk. The ſouthern nations of Europe have 
wine, and the northern alas have corn ſpirits I 
whilſt the Americans deſtroy themſelves with 
rum, little leſs pernicious than corn . ſpirits. 
But we have our beer which may be conſider d 
8 a fermented liquor, but it is proper to our 
climate, and the conſtitution of the people, 
rery nouriſhing, and if they pleaſe to drink it 
ſtrong, intoxicating, It will not make them | 
nad nor deſperate, and they may have the 
fleaſure of being as Hupid and irrational as their 
fouls can wiſh. So that taking mankind in 
'beir own way, a feilful politician, in this coun- 
try who would turn the current of this deſtruc- 
tire habit of drinking diſtill'd ſpirituous liquor, 
P need 
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need only to make it criminal to fell any, 
Farewel. I am yours, &c, 


LEI LIER A 
To the ſame. 


MAD AM, 


INC E ve are engaged upon ſo intereſting 
a ſubject, it ſeems neceſſary to make ſome 
enquiries with regard to our commerce with 
France; for the more the ballance is preſumed 
to be againſt us, the more deſtructive is the u- 
ticle of tea which they run in upon us. I be 
leave to aſk thoſe who entertain the fond opt- 
nion, that the ballance of our trade with Front 
is in our favor, or very little againſt us, a few 
fimple queſtions, viz, 
1ſt. Whether ſuppoſing value for value equa, 
either in our legal or illegal commerce with 
France, if ſuch commodities as lead, tin, and 
raw wool are not of real uſe, and eſſential) 


beneficial and neceſſary to the French? 
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2d, What is the intrinſic value of tn, bran- 
% and cambrics, with regard to our conſump- 
ton ? 

2d. If we had the virtue to refrain from ta- 
ting ſuch commodities of the French, whether 
hey would not be obliged to pay us in gold 
ad ſilver for the three articles juſt mentioned, 
ippoling they would obtain great quantities of 
wr wool alſo by the beſt means they could? 

4th. If large ſums of our money in gold are 
vt tranſported to France? If they can trace out 
Fluch money returns in the ſame quantities? 
th. Tho! it is ſaid the French melt down a 
peat part of- our coin, whether there are 
vt more guineas in France, than lous d'ors in 
gland? | 

bth. As many who are, and many who are 
fine ladies, have knowingly and willingly 
worn French cambrics, notwithſtanding they 
re forbidden by law; I demand, if you can- 
tt diſtinguiſh French cambrics and lawns from 
hers, as they are ſo nearly like our cn ma- 
ulactures, if it would not be much to your 
onor, and the advantage of your country, to 
| J decline 
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decline the uſe of all manufactures which ye: 
ſemble thoſe of French Flanders ? 

If what I was told in Cambray, two years 
fince, be yet true, the conſumption of cam- 
brics in England is as great as ever; and in 
1740 to 1743, we imported annually 67,416 | 
pieces, worth about 2 J. each. I am ſenſible, 
that unleſs individuals will endevor to diſtin- 
gulſh, or totally refrain from the uſe of theſe 
manufactures, nothing can prevent their being 
run in upon us. But if we could eſtabliſh : 

faſhion to decline entirely the uſe of them, our 
looms would be employed in making linen, 
and we ſhould ſave vaſt ſums, which we pay 
to foreigners, for both linens and cambrics, But 
here I take the liberty to remark, that we 
muſt not amuſe ourſelves with fond expettiti- 
ons that the Germans will take great quantities 
of woollen manufactures of us, unleſs we take 


a conſiderable quantity of linens of them. 

7th. If French cambrics, and -lawns, with Wl *, 
lace, and occaſionally rich ſtuffs, trinkets, and ff "al 
all other manufactures, amounts to 200, ooo \ 


as generally computed at the loweſt eſtimation, ine 
| 
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is not this ſum near equal to the amount of all 
the manufactured goods which France takes of 
us, one year with another, India goods not 
excepted, granting that theſe laſt have ſome- 
mes amounted to great ſums ? ' 

If the negative of this laſt queſtion could be 
proved, the general propoſition might ſtill be 
ſupported, I have ever conſidered it as a miſ- 
fortune to this nation, that no clear and well- 
atteſted account of our commerce with France 
b made out, ſo great a part of it conſiſts in ar- 
ticles which are contraband. 12 

In the legal way of trade, France takes of us 
muſlins and other India goods, coals, tobacco, 
ad Hor ſes, together with the lead and tin juſt 
mentioned: and the five laſt are conſtant arti- 
cles, which they can hardly do without. 

We take of the French in a legal way, only 
wine and indigo ; for the laſt of which, as we 
re at length attentive to the produce of Caroli- 
aa, we ſhall fave 100,000 J. that we have an- 
ually paid to France. 

With regard to illegal articles of commerce, 


ine French take conſiderable quantities of our 
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uſeful and rich manufactures of filk, printed 


callicoes, and Birmingham ware, but not near « 
to ſuch amount as ſome repreſent; againſt all be 
theſe their laws are extremely ſevere. 7 
If the advantage in manufaFures, ar in Ig 
commerce, are really on our ſide, it will not m 
compenſate for tea, it cannot be an equivalent for w 
brandy; nor will it counterballance the injuries n 
we ſuffer by the raw and comb'd wol they (ical 4 
from us. Here I muſt inform you that the ty 
ſmugglers who are concerned in thiscommerce, 4 
rob this nation to the quantity, according to WW {© 
fome accounts, of fix to eight hundred packs 2 
annually, the value of which, if we conſider WW in 
France as our rival in woolten manufaQures, i f 
very great. It is hard to ſay, if the unn we BW th 
ſell to France, or the tea we buy of her, ls (0 


moſt pernicious to us. What indignation mul 
it raiſe in the breaſt of thoſe who have any ſenſe 
of the love of their country, when they conl- 
der what advantages we wantonly give to France 
in one ſhape or other! We ought to bluſh at 
our want of ſkill in not finding more effectual 


means to prevent it; or rather at our want of 
Hh probity 
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probity in carrying on ſuch ruinous trades, up- 
on a preſumption that we ſhall never feel any 
had conſequences from ſuch a conduct, or re- 
zardleſs what ſuch conſequences may be. 

Thus we enable Frence to extend her com- 
merce ; to breed up ſeamen ; to build ſhips of 
var; to ſupport the credit of her India compa- 
ry, and perhaps to involve us ſoon in a very 
dangerous and ex war. Thus we put a 
two-edged ſword into her hand ; and if provi- 
lnce has not more mercy for us, than we have 
for ourſehves, I am perſuaded ſhe will give us 
: blow, which we ſhall repent in fackcloth 
ind aſhes. I know the French have large re- 
ſources independent of us; but the greater 
theſe are, the more dangerous is our illicit 
commerce with them, eſpecially as they make 
40,000 J. go as far in land forces, as we do 
ioo, ooo J. Let them enjoy the advantages 
waich pature has given them ; but they could 
not benefit ſo much by their cambrics if we 
did not ear them; nor could they carry on 
a trade to China above a ſhip or two, if we did 
not byy the tea they bring home. Tis not 

P 4 long 
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long ſince the French had but two China ſhips, 
and 'tis time we ſhould endevor to reduce 
them to two again. 

We have been lately told that the French will 
ſend no ſhips this year to Canton : but who will 
believe it is that they are not able to fell their 
tea tous; or that it coſt too dear in China. as 

they pretend? I rather apprehend, that France 


means to collect all her maritime force with a 
view to ſupport the war againſt theſe kingdoms 
with the utmoſt vigor, If we conſider that 
the French China trade contributes little or no- 
thing to the royal revenues; and that the ta ſhe 
exports pays hardly any thing, whilſt ours pays 
at leaſt three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
to the government, will not France always un- 
der- ſell us, in a degree not to be reſiſted by 
ſmugglers? May not this be conſidered as a fi- 
vourable opportunity, if we had a mind to try 
a bold and generous ſtroke in politics, and fol- 
low the example of the French. Were we to 
ſend no ſhips to China, but convert them into 
ſhips of war, to protect the trade to India? 


Certain 
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Certain it is, we muſt keep a good look out, 
or they will get to windward of us, and en- 
gage us with more advantages on their fide 
than we can poſſibly gain by tea. The bene- 
fits which France derives from ſuch meaſures, 
as we purſue, will protract the war, and ren- 
der it inſupportably expenſive to us; whilſt the 
ifſue of it will be the more precarious. But 
were we to follow her example, at the ſame 
time that we curbed the exceſſive uſe of tea at 
home; we might curb her inſolence alſo. And 
though the price of this commodity ſhould, 
by this means, be run up in favor of the Egft- . 
India company, I can ſee .no injury in this, 
but great good to the community, If our 
ſhips of war now on the ſeas, with ſome ad- 
ditional ſloops, well ſtationed, can prevent 
imuggling from France, Sweden, Denmark, 
Pruſſia, and Holland, we might do our buſi- 
neſs completely ; but theſe propoſitions require 
more virtue than I fear we are maſters of at 
preſent, and ſo far you may ſet it down as 
merel y ſpeculative, and that we muſt wait for 


better times. 


As 
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As to our trade with France legal and contra. 
band, I am perſuaded the whole ballance is at 
leaſt 200,000/, I muſt repeat to you, that 
an eminent banker in Paris aſſured me, that 
it was not leſs than 300,000 J. which the 
Engliſh ſpend annually in France, in time of 
peace; I ſuppoſe he ſhould have added Jah 
allo: but granting it to be half ſo much, or 
that the whole ballance is not above 2 or 
300,000 J.: this is ſuch a ſum in favor of 
France, if ſhe had not greater miſchiefs in 
agitation, ſhe might be glad to evade war 
with us for ſome years to come, on this very 
account: and if we, like Sampſon, ſuffer our 
lock to be cut off, we muſt be vanquiſhed in 
the iſſue. Our iniquities, in flying 'in the 
face of our laws by ſmuggling, is become our 
puniſhment in a double capacity; firſt, as it ſo 
far impoveriſhes and diſqualiſies us for war ; 
and next, as it makes ſo dreadful a calamity as 
war neceſſary, in order to check the power of 
France, and repair the injuries we have ſuffer- 


ed in ſo dangerous and hurtful a commerce. 


Now, 
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Now, Madam, as I am upon the ſubjeR, I 
beg leave to add wo remarks, which I think 
of great moment: the ie is, that thoſe who 
buy ſmuggled goods, knowing them to be 
ſuch, are, with regard to the injury they do 
their country, ſmugglers. The ſecond, that 
I have been acquainted with many perſons of 
condition, of both ſexes, whoſe honor I had 
not the leaſt reaſon to call in queſtion, in other 
reſpects, who have been arrant ſmugglers. As 
patriots they wiſhed the laws might take their 
courſe ; and, as far as bumanity admits, they 
would look on with pleaſure, to ſee ſome kinds 
of ſmugglers banged; and yet thele very people, 
without the leaſt remorſe, would rob the pub- 
lic, when the occaſion offered, of duties on 
things for their private uſe, as if they might 
do it with a good conſcience, under the condi- 
tion of loſing the object, if ſurprized in the 
fact: not conſidering it, in the leaſt, as a vio- 
lation of laws, or ſcandalous in its own nature, 
With reſpect to ſmugglers who live by the 
trade, what are ſuch perſons more or leſs, than 
what pickpockets, who rob occaſionally, are 


* 
to 
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to thieves who plunder houſes. The compari. 
fon is groſs; but, upon my word, I can think 
of none ſo well adapted : the one is a kind of 
petty larceny, the other felony. If you ſhould 
be ever tempted to treſpaſs in this kind of rob- 
bery, and to injure your country by ſo bad an 
example, remember what I now tell you, 4+ 
dieu. I am yours, &c. 


PART 
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Herbs of our own growth in lieu of TEA. 
Taxes in lieu of Tea. Great expence, and a 
loſing trade, equally deſiruftive. Induſtry, and 
moderation in expence indiſpenſably neceſ- 


ſary. 
LET. TE KR a0 
To Mrs, O®#*#88, 
Mapam, 


Y this time 1 apprehend you begin to 

think, that tea is not an indifferent 
thing, and that poſſibly it may do us ſome 
miſchief, 


I am 


h- 
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I am very ſenſible of the great difficulty of 
changing a cuſtom, than which none of the 
ſame nature was ever more univerſal, or ſup- 
ported with a Slinder, or more ſuperſtiticus 
reverence. If I durſt tell you all my thoughts, 
I would aboliſh the cuſtom of ſipping; 1 
would have no liquids uſed hotter than they 
could be drank, in ſmall quantities, without 
the leaſt pain; and they ſhould always be 
drank, except when they were eaten as ſoop 
mixed with bread, or other conſiſtency. But it 
is not for this ſipping faſhion only, we are alſo 
ridiculed by other nations, for eating butter 
conſtantly every morning of our lives, alledg- 
ing, that we injure our digeſtions by this means, 
as well as by ſipping tea. Butter, which is ſaid 
to be ſilver in the morning, and lead at night, 
I believe is be/t at breakfaſt, but by no means a 
proper nutriment for people of weak digeſtions: 
it is apt to turn rancid, and create crudities. 
I have great reaſon to believe that many con- 
ſtitutions, ſome that are, and ſome that are not 
extremely delicate, ſuffer very much by our 
butter breakfaſts : ſuch repaſts may be not on- 
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y agreeable, but ſalutary taken as a change of 
diet, but not proper for a conſtant aliment. 
Many who complain of indigeſtions, and want 
of appetite at dinner, were they to leave off 
butter, and uſe almoſt any infuſion, rather than 
tea; by leaving nature to do her own buſineſs, 
would promote their health better than the 
kill of the acuteſt phyſician can effect it, whilſt 
they uſe ſuch an improper diet. 

To confider mankind as they are, it ſeems 
more probable that we ſhall correct the abuſe 
I complain of, by gentle degrees, than by any 
vigorous effort. Suppoſe we ſtill retain our por- 
celain cups, and our /ipping : I will leave you this 
indulgence, but it does not therefore follow, 
that we muſt continue the uſe of tea. If you 
make it a condition of your reforming this a- 
buſe, I will ſtudy botany, or turn gardener, 
and if I do not diſcover herbs in our own 
country, more healthy in quality, more 
delicious to an wndebauched taſte, than the 
choiceſt tea, let me ſuffer as an impoſter 
brand my name to all poſterity, as an enemy to 
my country | Let me ſeriouſly recommend to 

you 
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you to exert yourſelf, and make experiments, 
on the virtues and flavors of our own herbs, 
the various uſes of milk, and in how many 
ſhapes barley and oats are prepared as excel- 


lent food. 


With regard to the manner of preparing 


| herbs for the uſe of the whole year, you muſt 
gather them in their moſt perfect ſtate, ob- 
ſerving ſome of the rules which the Chineſe 
practiſe with their tea: they ſhould be cut 
when the flowers are budding, and immediate- 
ly after the morning dew is dried away : if herbs 
have any great degree of moiſture in them not 
proper to their nature, they will not dry kindly 
and if the ſun acts upon them intenſely, their 
ſubtler virtues will be loſt. As to drying of 
herbs, authors differ about the method ; ſome 
are for the ſun, others for the ſhade. But I 
think; if they are parched they will loſe their 
favor, and crumble into dt; they are not 
tough like hay, and will not bear an intenſe 
heat. We are told that tea is cured by fire; 
but this leaf is greatly inferior in virtue and 
ſubtil qualities to many of our own herbs. 
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Some of the learned pretend, that if betony 
b gathered when juſt going to flower, it bas 
the taſte of tea, and all the good qualities of 
it, without the bad ones; moreover, that it 
cures inveterate head- achs. | 

You have often heard of the great virtues of 
graund ivy: the infuſion of it is agreeable, 
eſpecialty if you add to it a drop or two of le- 
mon juice. They ſay, that the habitual uſe 
of this herb, will cure the moſt obſtinate con- 
ſumption : it certainly is a good pectoral, and 
when green is fragrant: if mixed with a few 
flowers of lavender, it makes a. moſt agree- 
able liquor for ſummer's uſe. And if gather- 
ed at a proper time, has an agreeable taſte to 


many, but wholeſome to all, even when dry, 
Balm, and lemon balm, alone, or with 


ſage, is much recommended; with a few 
flowers of lavender it has alſo a delicious fla- 
vor and taſte, though it is moſt agreeable 

whilſt it is green. | 
I know ſome who drink lavender ivfuſed, 
and commend it highly, provided it be not 
made too ſtrong. It may be agrecable and 
. whole - 
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wholeſome, and anſwer better to ſome conſti. 
tutions than the uſe of wine. | 

The infuſion of the freſh tops of 7byme, 
particularly the wild thyme, 1s reputed good in 
aſthmas, diſorders of the lungs, and nervous 
complaints: I apprehend it might, with ſome 
advantageous mixture, be rendered agreeable 
to the palate, which depends very much on 
habit. | 

Mint, of which there are ſeveral kinds, 
and of which ſtomachic diſtillations are made, 
one would imagine might be alſo improved 
into an agreeable infuſion, though not with- 
out the aſſiſtance of ſome mixture. 

The flowery tops of roſemary are very 
choice: a very ſmall quantity gives a flavor; 
it is as dear as fine tea, but it goes three times 
as far: the infuſion of it is agreeable, and it 
is ſaid to cure head-achs and nervous diſorders. 
From this Hungary water is diſtilled, But 
theſe tops mixed with lavender, is one of the 
moſt pleaſing infuſions imaginable. ' 


The 
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The infuſion of common roſemary warms 
:nd cheers the ſpirits ; it is reckoned the prin- 
cipal aromatic of this climate. 

Penny-royal and lavender make a pleaſant 
infuſion, and, I apprehend, is wholeſome, 

Horehound is not agreeable to the taſte, but 
it is recommended by many, as a moſt admi- 
able infuſion for . and all the 
diſorders attending it. 

The flower of trefoil is alſo in eſteem with 
ſome people. It is grateful; and, if we may 
judge from its effects on animals, it is very 
nouriſhing and wholeſome. 

If forre] can be dried, and communicate 
5 acid by infuſion, I imagine it might be uſed 
rery advantageouſly for health, and with no 
leſs delight to the palate. 

The fragrant angelica is as delicious in taſte, 
2s ſonorous in name: it is eſteemed a counter- 
poiſon : one would imagine a mixture of it, 
properly prepared, was it only in the ordinary 
manner of being candied, might adminiſter 
to the compoſition of a moſt agreeable infu- 


Q 2 ſion, 
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ſion, as incomparably beyond the odors of tea, 
as a peach is preſerable to a mellow apple. 

I am told the leaves of the peach-tree make 
an infuſion of an admirable flavor, and that it 
is wholeſome. Upon the ſame principle the 
leaves of ſome kind of apple-trees might be 
tried, and I make no doubt that we ſhould ex- 
cel China in many other leaves of trees, or 
ſhrubs, if they were properly cultivated, and 
their virtues made known. 

As to ſage there are ſeveral ſorts, viz, the 
red ſage, the wood ſage, and ſage of virtue. 
You know it has been, if it is not ſtill, in high 
reputation even in China. Sage was held in 
ſuch eſteem among the antients, that they 
have left us a latin verſe, which ſignifies, 
y ſhould a man die, whilſt be bas ſage in 
is garden?” It is reckoned admirable as a 
cordial, and to fweeten and cleanſe the blood: 
it is good in nervous caſes, and is given in fe- 
vers with a view to promote perſpiration, 
With the addition of a little lemon juice, it is 
alſo very grateful and cooling. Some chuſe to 
take it dry, alledging, that the ſurface of the 

leaves 
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leaves of green ſage abound with animalcule, 
which are very viſible through a microſcope, 
and ſo they are in many things of our com- 
mon food; but we may be aſſured, in this 
caſe, that the hot water deſtroys them. 

Sage, in general, is recommended ; ſome 
think that ſage of virtue is inferior to another 
kind of ſage, called balſamic fage, which is 
ſaid to be moſt ſovereign in many caſes, and 
grateful to the palate, A ſprig of this laſt, 
nouriſhed with virgin earth, (without dung, 
which ſhould never be uſed for fine herbs) 
will ſoon produce abundance. Whether it was 
this, or ſage of virtue, or any other kind, 
which the antients held in ſuch high eſteem, 
Jam not acquainted. But this is clear, that 
ſage in general, balm, ground-ivy, roſemary- 
flowers, and many others, may be rendered 
grateful, and are to be preferred to tea on every 
account, In ſhort, every one might ſearch for 
that which is moſt pleaſing to themſelves, ob- 
ſerving, at the ſame time, that whilſt they 
conſult the palate, to do no harm to their 
health; but on the contrary uſe that which 
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is proper for their reſpective complaints, or 
different conſtitutions, a circumſtance. which 
it is impoſſible ever can be obſerved by the ge- 
neral uſe of tea. 


Varicus are the herbs, of which FO ſkilful 


botaniſt can beſt inform you, taken as pecto- 
rals, or to warm, or cool the body, ſimple or 
compounded : it is indubitable that we have 
many which make very wholeſome liquors, 
ſuch as the phyſician is not able to diſpute their 
good qualities; and amidſt ſuch variety of in- 
fuſions, we might be allowed to drink ſome 
for pleaſure, as far as nature allows of ſuch 
pleaſure, and for health alſo. This would de- 
ſtroy all temptation to adhere to ea with ſuch an 
abſurd, and vicious conſtancy, as I fear will ruin 
us in the iſſue. 

And ſince ſugar is a product of our own, 
and none of our own herbs, more than tea, 
I apprehend will be very palatable without it, 
I do not expect that any znfu/ion of ſuch herbs 
will be zſed without it. This I ſay, not only 
becauſe it is my opinion, but that I do not mean 


to attempt any thing which ought to be deem- 
ed 
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ed romantic, from the difficulty of carrying the 


deſign into execution. 

I think it neceſſary to obſerve to you, that 
the infuſion of green herbs is moſt flatulent, 
as the ſame herbs, when dry, have moſt ſalts, 
and conſequently require the leſs ſugar. You 
are alſo to take particular notice, that as the 
fineſt flavor of tea is that which is drawn 
off firſt, and very ſoon after the water is 
poured on it; in our own herbs it holds yet 
more, as they are higher and more fragrant. 
Would you therefore do juſtice to the ſupertor 
favor and taſte, as well as rare medicinal quali- 
tics of ſuch herbs, you muſt not only make 
tbe infuſion of them weak, but pour it off 
ſooner, and not let it ſtand, 

I have already given you my thoughts on the 
dangerous effects of an uninterrupted habit of 
ſipping warm liquids, and of taking more li- 
quids than nature requires. I ſuppoſe the com- 
pariſon will hold, in ſome degree, between a 
human body and the ſtrings of a fiddle; the 
cat-gut, when wet, loſes its vibration, Let 
the injury which is done by warm liquids be 
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what it may, we are ſure that the aromatic qua- i 
lities of our own herbs, in ſome degree cor- | 
rect the debilitating powers of ſuch liquids, and 
conſequently render the infuſions in queſtion 1 
much %s dangerous than tea. | 
Ps encourage your reſearches with regard to 
our own herbs, let it be remembered, that the | 
ſkilful grocer mixes various kinds of tea, and 
makes his fortune by pleaſing your palates; 
why ſhould not you make experiments, and 
mix ſome of our own herbs, for the good of your 
country, unpatented and without reward? If 
you try, beyond all doubt, you will make 
ſome very uſeful diſcoverics : and I moſt ſe- 
riouſly and earneſtly entreat that you will enter 
into the merits of this important caſe. 

I was once let into a ſecret, which I have 
now the liberty of divulging, that by the help 
of ſore of the fineſt cowſlips, ſuch a flavor 
was given to tea, as enraptured the ſenſes of 
all the fineſt ladies in town. We know that a 
liquor called cowſlip wine is made of this 
flower, which is agreeable in taſte, and a 
ſtrong ſoporific: a ſmall quantity of cowllip 

flowers, 
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fowers, with ſome well-choſen herbs of our 
own growth, might, I apprehend, make a de- 
licious liquor. A certain ſpecies of tea, which 
was brought from Pekin, by the Ruſſian carra- 
ane, of which hardly any is to be procured 
ob, was in the higheſt eſteem ; but I never 
could diſcover any excellence it poſſeſſed above 
cthcr tea, except that of the cowſlip flavor. 
But our grocers have alſo other methods: there 
are ſome kinds of eſſences which give a very 
high flavor to every thing it comes near, and 
therefore ſome grocers have ſucceeded ſo much 
better than others: might not the ſame eſſences 
be uſed with our herbs? For the reaſons aſſigned 
in my letter on the growth of tea, you may 
eaſily conclude how very much ſome kinds of 
tea excel others, 

Though I am no friend to a luxurious ſuper- 
fluity, yet in hopes to aboliſh the uſe of tea, 
would it not be proper to preſent glaſſes of ſu- 
gar'd water, or milk and water, and ſuch like re- 
freſhments, which can be procured without 
going ſo far as China: for my own part, I like 
to ſip theſe rather than tea: and I find my 
ſpeech 
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ſpeech is as voluble, and my ideas flow as 
briſk, by the force of a cold liquor, as by a hot 
one: if you differ with me in opinion, and 
inſiſt that it muſt be hot, eſpecially in the win- 
ter ſeaſon, you are to diſcover the infuſions you } 
like beſt ; ſome of thoſe I have mentioned may, 
at leaſt, make a part of your liſt of agreeable be- 
verages. But let us ever remember the danger 
there is of oppreſſing nature: let us not add 
the load of repletion be it in tea, or any other 
liquor, to the infirmities of our bodies, and give 
nature a double taſk, which muſt become into- 
lerable at laſt, | 
When I hear people talk of their good in- 
clination to leave off tea, if they knew what to 
ſubſtitute in its place, I am amazed they ſhould 
be ſo incurious with regard to the number of 
fragrant and medicinal herbs with which this 
land of indyſiry and learning abounds, But 
they ſay, © We have often begun upon herbs, 
* and finding them leſs agreeable have returned 
ce fo tea. If you find one of our own herbs 
not pleaſing, uſe another, or mix and compound 


them: do them the honor they deſerve ; and 
| if | 
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if tea is moſt agreeable, you may at laſt re- 
ſolve to gratify a capricious taſte, at the expence 
of your health, and at the riſk of the welfare 
of your country, 

Let me repeat my requeſt moſt ſeriouſly, 
as you regard yourſelf, as you regard your 
country, that you will exert your ſkill and in- 
duſtry, to make the diſcovery of ſome whole- 
ſome and agreeable beverage, be it cold, or hot, 
or warm, to ſupply the place of tea ; and that 
you will recommend it, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
If you have any curioſity to know what infu- 
fon I occaſionally uſe myſelf, it is ground-ivy 
with a mixture of ſtick-liquorice, which is a- 
rrecable to me, and I apprehend wholeſome, 
though I grant the liquorice is neceſſary only to 
particular conſtitutions, | | 
You will ſee preſently what further weighty 
and important reaſons I have to be really ſeri- 
ur in this affair. How many private perſons 
are intereſted to ſupport tea, is not the queſtion; 
if it can be proved to be injurious, I hope they 
will not attempt it at the hazard of ruining 
their own conſtitutions, and injuring their cdun- 
try. Farewel, I am yours, &c. LE T- 
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LETTER XXII. 


To the fame, 


MAp AM, 

E are now come to the moſt difficult 
part of all: if you can tell me whence 
to ſupply the ſum of 400,000 J. per annum, I 
ſhall! be much obliged to you; I do not mean 
for my own uſe, except it be for the ſupport of 
my preſent ſpeculation. Our firſt conſiderati- 


on ought to be, the morality of our lives; the 


next the welfare of our country : theſe are con- 
nected with each other in the ſame manner as 
virtue and happineſs, In the preſent circum- 
ſtances of this nation, taxes are eſſential to our 
very being : we ought to be watchful that the 
juſt produce of them is well employed: had 


we done this for theſe forty years paſt we 


might have been a great people, What is to 
be done now is the queſtion? In our preſent 


ſituation if one tax is abridged or annihilated, 
another 


loa 


{uc 
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mother muſt be ſubſtituted in its room. 1 
told you in my laſt, and I will repeat, that 
was the uſe of tea aboliſhed, we ſhould cer- 
uinly be enabled to pay a much larger ſum to 
the revenue, than the duty on tea amounts 
to. But a political arithmetician will ſay, 
« this is calculating at random, unleſs we firſt 
ſuggeſt the means of raifing a ſum * to _ 
duty in queſtion.” 

The want of ſumptuary laws, tenders it ne- 
ceſſary to eſtabliſh parfimonious fa ions, other- 
wiſe we muſt be undone. We muſt decline 
war, be patfimonious, or fall under the 
load: what we feel hitherto is nothing to 
what it may be. Under a fond notion of 
there being no end to our riches, we ſhall 
ſuddenly become poor. Exceſs will as cer- 
tainly bring on miſchievous effects to a com- 
nunity as it does to private men. What then 
is to be done? Trade, in a direct view, is al- 
ready taxed to the height: but, if we may 
judge from appearances, luxury will yet bear 
many burdens before it corre#s itſelf, or finks 
under its own weight. By luxury I mean a 
vicious 


| 

| 
| | 
ö 
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vicious exceſs, particularly ſuch as prevents in- 
dividuals from doing their duty to the public; 
in other words ſuch exceſs as ever has, and 
ever will occaſion the diſſolution of empires; 
and therefore ought to be ſuppreſſed by all 
poſſible means. 

My preſent ſpeculation more immediately 
concerns the ſubſtituting a tax in lieu of that 
on Yea, in which I ſhall only propoſe what 
riſes firſt in my thoughts, without any of that 
elaborate ſtudy which ſuch ſpeculations require. 

rſt. As one of the purpoſes of this enquiry, 
is to keep more of our gold and filver at home, 


as well as to aboliſh a pernicious and expenſive 


article of conſumption ; ſuppoſe we were to 
uſe leſs iron, for which we pay fo much rea- 
dy money to Sweden. This might be done 
by encouraging the plantations of proper kinds 
of wood, to ſerve as gates, rails, or grates 
round the parks, gardens, or fronts of great 
mens houſes; or of ſuch other places where 
iron is uſed for elegance or ornament, not be- 
ing abſolutely neceſſary. A proper kind of 


wood, kept well painted, would look near as 


well, 
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well, though it might not laſt ſo long. If, in 
the courſe of time, it ſhould coſt more to the 
individual, yet as being of our own growth, in 
2 national light it would be a great ſaving to 
us. The planting of wood in general would 
likewiſe enable us to work more ;ron-oar of 
our own, and we ſhould receive great advan- 
tages in this light alſo, Indeed the growth of 
many Kinds of wood for various purpoſes is of 
the laſt importance to us, 

2d, In lieu of the duty on tea, every man 
or woman wearing gold or filver lace, embroi- 
dry, or other gold or filver manufattory, (lords 
and gentlemen belonging to the king's houſe- 
hold, and to the army and navy excepted) 
might pay a tax; obſerving that people of 
quality, and men of great. fortunes, ought to 
pay leſs than others, becauſe rich cloathing is 
more in character, and ſuppoſed leſs burthen- 
ſome to them than to people of inferior rank. 
But here liberty ſteps in: ſhall we take the 
advantage of it, when we incline to be fool- 
iſh as well as wiſe? I believe we muſt leave 


this matter juſt as we find it, and tax all per- 
ſons 


1 eld Fans ov» 
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ſons equally, who are not obliged by any mili- 


tary or other regulation, to wear gold or filver, * 
zd. All women wearing any kind of jewels ſet 1 
in gold or ſilver, ſhould pay ſv much for the g 
plo 


hands, and ſo mnch for the head ; and, if you 
pleaſe, we will include the rings worn by men, 
though the ſum raiſed by the latter will be a 
very trifling affair. 
4th: Suppoſe that after twelve months no- 
tice, a tax were levied on every one who 
wears a perriwig. Nature has provided eover- 
ings for the head; and as this is no eſſential 
part of a man, nor eſſential to his dreſs ſuch a 
tax could not fall into diſgrace, as many others 
might. I would propoſe, that he who only 
wears bob wigs, ſhould pay much leſs than 
him who wears wigs under other denominati- 
ons, or his own hair dreſſed with bags, 716- 
bands, tails, wings, &c. &c. and that the wigs 
be underſtood to be made of human hair, fot 
the poor might be free to wear wigs made of 
wool, and horſe-hair, provided they were made 
in the form preſcribed, to diſtinguiſh them. 


This tax would fall properly on luxury, and 
raiſe 


E —— — — — — 
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might eaſily raiſe more than the duty on tea 
amounts to. It would alſo ſet a number of per- 
iwigz-makers at liberty, to fight, or weave, or 
plow for the good of their country. 

1 do not mean to excuſe your ſex, but I am 
not enough converſant with your dreſs, to know 
what kind of ornaments are moſt in uſe, and 
which are leaſt neceſſary. There are ſome or- 
naments of the head or neck, for which I 
ſuppoſe you wowld chearfully ſubmit to pay half 
1 million, rather than be reſtrained from the 
uſe of them. 
5th. But ſuppoſing we leave you to do as 
much miſchief, with your dreſs, as you can, 
without being taxed for it, you would in that 
caſe, moſt heartily concur in paying twenty or 
thirty ſhillings anuually for the liberty of play- 
ing at cards; and I ſee no impropriety in this, 
more than in paying ſo much for wheels to 
to drive about to card playings. No body 
would be ſo wicked as to touch a card with- 
out paying for it! If it reſtrained the lower 
Claſſes of the people entirely from this kind of 
R play, 


| 


would really pay. 
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play, it could not be deemed an immoral tax: 
how many of their precious hours might be 
employed, uſefully and not unpleaſantly without 
cards! If young perſons, whoſe parents might 
not chuſe to pay the tax for them, were alſo 
reſtrained, the young lady or gentleman might 
poſſibly be taught ſomething of as great uſe 
and entertainment, and not leſs eſſential to 
their welfare in the future progreſs of their 
lives. I fancy every -body would play much 
the ſame as they do, and that moſt of them 


6th, Coaches might be double taxed, to the 
benefit of the public : and every perſon driv- 
ing above a pair of horſes in any coach, cha- 
riot, chaiſe, or ſuch like vehicle, (waggons 
and carts excepted) or keeping above thre: 
ſaddle horſes, ſhould pay a conſiderable fax 
for every ſuch horſe. And if it were colleQ- 
ed at the veſtry of the pariſh where'they live, 

no fraud could paſs undiſcovered. 
th. Every perſon keeping one man fer- 
vant, or two women-ſervants, not being farm- 
ers or mechanics, who gain their bread by 
manual 
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manual labor, might pay a tax for every ſuch 
ſervant, increaſing the rate on each: ſuppoſe 
for the firſt ſervant twenty ſhillings, for the ſe- 
cond forty, for the third three pounds : thus 
advancing till it ſhould raiſe a great ſum, and 
become very burthenſome to thoſe who employ, 
or rather keep in idleneſs, a number of hands, 
which might be of great uſe in war, agricul- 
ure, or manufactory. This ſeems to be 
he moſt conſiſtent plan, to ſupply ſuch a 
lefciency. And if war ſhould render a 
greater number of men neceſſary to our ſup- 
port, than can be found by the ordinary means 
of raiſing them, what method fo effectual as 
this to eaſe individuals, and relieve the ſtate 
hen it is in diſtreſs ? 

Whatever taxes the wiſdom of the legiſla- 
ure might impoſe to anſwer the ſalutary pur- 
poſe intended by this ſpeculation, let us think 


ſr10ufly of aboliſhing the uſe of tea; the evil 


5 become enormous, and you will get immor- 
al honor if you fabdue it. 

You ſee I declaim as if I thought the buſi- 
neſs in queſtion might be accompliſhed : I do 


R 2 | really 
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celv 
cha 
ral 
the 


really think ſo: it may require ſome patience, 
but I believe we ſhall grow wiſer in time and 
reform this abuſe. The greateſt fame has of. 


ten aroſe. from a ſpark, and this which my | 


zeal hay already blown into a gentle fire, may in Ane 
time conſume all the tea in the kingdom; or a 
| leſs 


prevent its being longer imported. I would glad- 
ly compound, that nobody ſhould ſuffer for 
what is on hand, or on the way home, Tho 


I purſue my argument with a zealous exertion 
of my faculties, I ſhould be ſorry to ſee any 
one ſuffer. But 'tis better a million ſhould ſuf- 
fer, than eight millions ſeck their own ruin by 


| ſuch an abſurd cuſtom, and fo pernicious a 


COMmETCE, 


If you mean to begin the reformation, reform 


yourſelf: *Tis thus the moſt herculean labors 
are ſubdued with eaſe : and if you do not reap 


all the advantages which a thorough and im- # 
mediate reformation might produce, you wil I 
have the conſtant approbation of your own the 
mind on earth, and your reward in heaven: of 
you will do yourſelf the ſame honor, and re- N me 


ceive 
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ceive the ſame applauſe. The ſoldier who diſ- 
charges his duty, and maintains. his poſt, with 
ralor and intrepidity, though his comrades act 
the part of cowards, is the more eſteemed. 
And though we ſhould ſtand fingle and unſup- 
ported, the reward of virtue will not be the 
les. Farewel, I am yours, &c. 


LETTER XXIII. 


To the ſame. 7 


MADAM, 


ROM the difficulty of raiſing money even 

by taxing luxury, at a time when luxury 
threatens the very downfal of the ſtate, we are 
naturally led to the conſideration how to ſave 
money, that we may fave the /ate. 

Since tea has prevailed ſo univerſally, which 
is now about twenty years, it is computed 
there has been an increaſe of the conſumption 
of ſugar near one fourth part. In the calculation 
mentioned in my former letter, I make only 
R 3 about 
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about a third part of the whole importation of 
ſugar, as it now ſtands, conſumed on the ac- 
count of tea. Now ſuppoſing the ſame induf. 
try had prevailed in our ſugar colonies, and 
inſtead of this vaſt conſumption at home, we 
had fold it abroad, though at no higher price 
than the French ſell theirs, what riches might 
| have been accumulated by this article alone 
Our induſtry now only ſerves the purpoſes of 
luxury, and to add a ſmall number to our ſea- 
men to bring the ſugar home, to be ear all 
conſumed by ourſelves. 

We. ſhall form a clearer idea of our difad- 
vantage, if we compare our expen/iveneſs in this 
article with the frugality of our competitors 
the French. If they grow great by ſuch fru- 
gality, can we augment our wealth and national 
ſtrength by expending the whole ourfelyes? 
The caſe of nations compared with nations is, 
in ſome inſtances, fimilar with that of private 
men: how does one, who is moderate in ex- 
' pence, outſtrip another who is extravagant ! 
And in this inſtance the French are frugal. 


The 
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The increaſe of the price of ſugar with us, 
has rendered it an object of parliamentary en- 
quiry, and methods have been propoſed for 
remedying the evil. But what remedy can be 
diſcovered for extravagance but parſimony ? 
Befides, every thing will bear a price in pro- 
portion to the demand for it, I am forry 
to tell you, that the extent of lands belonging 
to the French, for the cultivation of their ſu- 
gar, and the fertility of thoſe lands, are ſo much 
beyond ours, that French ſugars are oftentimes 
fifty to ſixty per cent. cheaper than ours; but 
this ſtill teaches us frugality, if we mean to 
cope with France. If it is really true, that we 
have no more proper land for ſugar canes in our 
iſlands, than we really uſe ; to remedy this evil 
we ſhould try if ſome parts of the continent of 
America will not produce ſugar. Nor muſt 


we think it ſufficient that we pay for our ſugar 
in our own produce; that produce ſhould fur- 
niſh us with ſugar indeed ; but we ſhould 
have alſo ſomething beſides ſugar for it, if wa 
mean to ſupport our greatneſs. 


R 4 Without 
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Without entering deeper into this argument, 
we all know that in moſt caſes the encreaſe of 
wealth depends on induſtry and frugality ; the 
great point is to ſell our goods to our neighbours, 
inſtead of conſuming them ourſelves, By 
this we have been enriched, and by this we muſt 
ſapport our ſtrength, unleſs we change the / 
tem, and are contented with the produce of our 
own lands only. And how ſhall we be able to 
cope with France, if they convert their tea, as 
well as their ſugar, which are ſuch great ob- 
jeRs, into ſips of war, and by induſtry and 
toil qualify themſelves for war, whilſt we e- 
nervate our bodies by conſuming fach vaſt 
quantities of theſe commodities, . and fp out 
our own vitals in a double capacity ? 

We act, in this inſtance, as if there could 
be no neceſſity of fixing bounds to our conſump- 
tions; as if our funds, to ſupport our expen- 
ces, were inexhauſlible, though experience ſeems 
to prove that we cannot go on long at the ſame 
rate. We even ſhorten the period of life by 

overſtraining induſtry to ſupport luxury; at 
the ſame time that luxury wounds our vitals, 
and 
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and we aſſiduouſly ſeek our own death, natu- 
rally, and politically. As a modern phraſe ex- 
preſſes it, ue live in hot water; though wo 
know if the veins are too full, they will be in 
danger of burſting. 

It is univerſally allowed, that the trueſt joys 
ariſe from temperance ; health, and ſereni- 
ty of mind, are the conſtant companions of 
moderation ; but pain and perturbation ever 
wait on exceſs. Providence provides for all 
mankind; but if we conſume much more 
than our ſhare of the good things which the 
earth produces, we muſt, in the courſe of 
time, be in want, either as a conſequence of 
creating deſires ſo much beyond the demands of 
nature, or from the earth itſelf being ſubject 
to accidents : the elements are ſometimes at 
war with mankind, whilſt real wars make 
great devaſtations ; therefore to laſt long, either 
as individuals, or as a ſtate, we muſt be mode- 
rate, If I was inclined to prophecy, I ſhould 
ſay, „If we do not become more moderate in 
* our conſumptions of many uſeful, as well as 
* z/eleſs articles, we ſhall find ourſelves grow 
„poor, 
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« poor, and the cauſe of the decline of our 
« wealth will be very difficult to account for 


« any other way, than that we have devoured Þ 


« it”, We may delude ourſelves into the be. 
lief, that private vices are public benefits ; but 
this quibbling fallacy, whilſt it ſoothes the cor. 
ruption of mankind, tends ſo much to deſtroy 
the diſtinctions between virtue and vice, it 
confutes itſelf, If this doctrine were true, it 
would follow that, in order to render the com- 
munity moſt happy and flouriſhing, it is ne- 
ceſſary that every individual ſhould be vicicus; 
or it will follow that he is the worſt member 
who has g virtue. 

Every man is ſuppoſed to wiſh that he could 
do good to his country, but he who attempts 
to do it by vicious means, will find himſelf 
greatly miſtaken in the iſſue, If, for inſtance, 
we conſider the conſumption of tea partially, 
and without regard to its pernicious conſequen- 
ces, it muſt be confeſſed that the ſtate is bene- 
fited; it breeds a number of ſeamen, and fur- 


niſhes about a twentieth part of the national re- 
venue: 
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r venue: but yet upon the whole it appears to be 


* extremely injurious, 
were you to reflect on the advantages which 
2 ariſe from abſtinence ; were you to contemplate 
the charms of temperance and ſelf-denial ; you 
would think that woman very amiable, who 
ſaved the ſuperfluous expence of tea, was it 
only with a view to relieve the diſtreſſes of ane 
poor family : what praiſes then are due to her 
whoſe defign is to promote the welfare of her 
country, and whoſe conduct is calculated to 
prevent the miſeries of a million of families ! 
There is hardly any thing ſo difficult to de- 
fine as luxury, and yet in many inſtances we 
can hardly miſtate it. It appears in ſeveral 
ſhapes, often doing great injury, when we ſuſ- 
pect no harm; and ſometimes the appearance 
of luxury, is not luxury, but an expence which 
is not inconſiſtent with the virtue of individuals, 
and is really beneficial to the community. We 
are therefore very ſubject to err in our judgment 
of this matter. By luxury, in a moral ſenſe, 
I mean exceſſes which hurt the mind or body; 


particularly exceſſes in eating and drinking, 
| which 
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| whichare always unneceſſary, and in many ca- 
ſes extremely hurtful to the conſtitution, mo- 
rally as well as politically conſidered, In this 


fenſe of the word, drinking tea is luxury, in- 5 


clining to the worſt fide, for it hurts health, 
and ſhortens life; it is not ſo immaral as ſome 
exceſſes are; but, politically conſidered, not 
equalled by any one debauchery we are guilty 
of, unleſs we except the uſe of gin. 

But whilſt individuals are attentive to their 
private concerns, be they hurtful to the commu- 
nity or not, the /zrliful fateſman will endevor to 
diſcover when we go too faſt, or too ow; he 
will obſerve what trades are advantageous, and 
which are prejudicial, and cheriſh or diſcounte- 
nance them accordingly. A profitable trade 
will ever produce the contrary effects of a lo- 
fing branch of commerce. The firſt increaſes 
riches, and invites foreigners, who covet to re- 
fide in countries where riches abound, and to 
fend their fortunes where they can be improv- 


ed. Thus riches create riches, and they gene- 
rally augment the number of inhabitants. In 
| ſuch countries induſtry will flouriſh, and arts 
will 
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Jun be improved. But a lofing trade impo- 
Leriſhes; it lowers the reputation of a nation; 


it drives people into other countries, conſe- 
quently diminiſhes their numbers. And if 
ſuch a loſing trade conſiſts in articles pernicious 
to health, the number will be alſo decreaſed by - 
lives being ſhortened. | 

However obvious it may be, that a branch 
of trade is pernicious, it may be extremely 
difficult to ſuppreſs it any other way than by 
the force of example ; for if we proceed to a 
degree of rigor, which is not conſiſtent with 
the liberty of a free people, the remedy will be- 
come worſe than the diſeaſe. This truth is ve- 
ified in one light, in the affair of the cambrics, 
againſt which nothing can prevail, but the 
faſhion of wearing other manufactures, 

Time and chance happens to all men; but as it 
is ſometimes difficult, if not impoſſible, to 
trace out the /atent cauſes of the adverſity of 
individuals ; ſo with. regard to a community, 
its welfare may be undermined in a ſecref 
manner. All the cauſes may never be diſco- 


vered ; but where theſe are apparent, a people 
muſt 
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muſt be abandoned indeed, if they will not ap- 5 Fon 
ply themſelves to the removal of them, ., 

It is the ſame in the national account, as in by 
private life; there muſt be great revenues to ty 
ſupport a great expence : againſt every hurtful Wl cc 
trade there muſt be a beneficial one. If upon tan 
the force of a profitable trade, we ſpend as if of 
we purſued none that is unprofitable, or which tie 

_ drains off our gains, and yet in fact we purſue 
a loſing traffic, as a nation, we muſt be undone 
in the iſſue. The circumſtances of a whole 
community do not, in all inſtances, admit of a 
compariſon with thoſe of a private family ; 
but who can diſpute that the ſame falſe max- 
ims which impoveriſh one family, may, in the 
courſe of time, impoveriſh a million of fami- 


lies? in 

According to the vulgar proverb, “ what is ch 
« ſaved, is gained” : this alſo is not always true _ 
in private life, and leſs in national concerns ; or 
but it is true in ſome inſtances : and I take the of 


ſaving which I propoſe in the article of tea, to fo 
be one of thoſe inſtances. I have calculated m 


our expence in tea to amount to near three mil. fi 
lions: 
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1 lens ; if it is really but two, and if we gain- 
ed, that is ſaved one million only every year, 
by leaving off the uſe of tea, in twenty'or thir- 
ty years, without reckoning intereſt upon inte- 
reſt, it would amount to a ſum of ſuch impor- 
tance as might be ſufficient to turn the courſe 


of the moſt expenſive and dangeraus war. A 
lieu, IT am yours, &c. 


LETTER XXIV. 


To the ſame. 


MAD AM, 


HAT EVER notions may be - fondly 
entertained, we muſt always keep this 
in view, that it is the induſiry and labor of 
the poor which ſupport a ſtate. But if we 
would really ſupport it in power and ſplendor 
our corn, our manufactures, and the produce 
of our mines, muſt be ſold in large portions to 
foreigners ; without this the miner, huſband- 
man, manufacturer, and mechanic, will not 


find ſufficient employment; nor will the ſtate 
enjoy 
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enjoy the ſame degree of ſtren gth and power, 


as are now derived from that labor and indu- 4 
ſtry. But the produce of theſe muſt not be 
given away, nor muſt it be exchanged for Wl © 
dirt, or what is the ſame, for tea. pre 
th: 


By the force of induſtry, and our native 
products, we might be a happy people; bat 
we could not be great, with regard to that part 
of life which depends on ſuch produce of other 
countries as contribute ſo large a ſhare to the 


elegances and refinements which we ſo much 
admire... But tea is conſumed, and yet it does 
not nouriſh ; it does not add to the ſhow of 
the table; nor yet adminiſter in any one reſpect 


even to grandeur. ly, 
Virtuous and uſeful induſtry is the true foun- pol 
tain of riches : whatever obſtructs this muſt de 
be pernicious. If by any purſuit of gain we do al 
no good we injure the community : but if by * 
ſuch purſuits we | injure our own health, and be 
yet bring nothing to the common flock, which is 4 
a 


ſerviceable to life, the public will in the iſſue, 
in 


an 
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ja this light alſo, be injured, and will feel the 
had effefts. 

If it is by u articles of commerce, either 
exports or imports, ſuch as promote induſtry, 
provide necefſartes, or bring in gold or ſilven 
that a nation becomes opulent; by ſuch imports as 
tea, which obſtruct induſtry, and is all for home 
conſumption, a ſtate muſt be impoveriſbed. 
People who are wiſe conſider farther, that 4 
great part of the riches of this nation de- 
pends on virtue and mutual confidence. This 
ao ſhould teach us to proportion our expences to 


A merchant who gains a thouſand pounds year- 
ly, ought not therefore to ſpend a thouſand 
pounds: knowing that he is ſubject to acci- 
dents, loſſes, and the diminution of his capi- 
tal, he will calculate accordingly, and ſpend ſo 
much leſs. But alas, though our income is 
become precarious in one great inſtance, do 
we ſpend the Js on that account? All who 
have money in the funds are merchants, 
and are ſubje& to ſuch contingences as affect 
the political intereſt as well as the real com- 
8 merce 


our income, and to the nature of ſuch income. 
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merce of the nation, but we ſeem to think ye- 
ry little about the matter, in this light, 

We are a trading people in more ſenſes than 
one. Whilſt ſo vaſt a property conſiſts in a 
national debt, the ſtate muſt be confidered as 
the bank or fountain, whence a great part of 
our trade is ſupplied ; and therefore we ought 
to be watchful of all opportunities of promo. 
ting the intereſt of the fare, How greatly we 
might aſſiſt it by abridging our ſuperfluous ex- 
fences; and how neceſſary ſuch 2fiftance is, 
eſpecially if it ſhould be our fortune to be again 
involved in a war, no lover of his country, no 


virtuous perſon of common ſenſe, can heſitate 
a moment to pronounce. 

le therefore who ſhows an example of 
a frugal appearance in dreſs, table and equi- 
page, makes the greateſt eclat: and unleſs he 
enjoys a paternal inheritance of great value, le 
is the meaneſt, and the moſt dangerous member 
of community, who figures with the moſt 
ſplendor This may be a hard leſſon for 2 
woman to underſtand, and in theſe eh times, 


for a man alſo; but ſo it is. The difference 
| | is, 
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is, one is a vain creature, à votary to a tinſel 
coat, of his own fooliſh fancy; the other may 
have a god- like mind, and think of preſerving 
millions, himſelf contented with the few things 
nature demands. | 

Temperance and moderation always bid fair- | 
eſt to make heroes or heroines, and would be 
at this time, in a more particular manner, the 
props of the fate, as they ought to be the ob- 
jecls of applauſe in private life. We find in 
the moſt dangerous times of the Roman flate, men 
called from the obſcurity of their little farm, 
lave ſaved their country from perdition. How 
much more eaſy it is to bring down our deſires 
to moderate enjoyments, than to acquire the 
means of ſuch gratifications as our paſſions and 
appetites crave 1 And how glorious it will be 
when we fini/þ life, to think that we have en- 
devored to diſcharge the great buſineſs of it. 

We need not be afraid of ſinking into indo- 
lence, nor of becoming ſimple in our manners, 
like Arcadian ſhepherds. I queſtion if there 
is any ſtate or kingdom in the world, in dan- 


ger of its ſplendor being abridged by parſimo- 
S 2 ny 
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ny or ſimplicity of life. For our parts we 
ſeem to vie with each other, who ſhall be moſt 
expenſive ; or, in a vulgar phraſe, who ſhall 
be the greateſt fool, and part with his money 
ſeoneſt, We live ſo much on the ſtretch in 
point of expence, that it is plain the richeſt 
are ſupported from hand to mouth, 

I have heard it very ſeriouſly maintained, 
that the folly and extravagance of particular 
perſons, can do no injury to the community, 
becauſe, ſay they, whatever is loſt by one, an- 
other gains. This doctrine is admirably cal- 
culated to /ull us into a falſe ſecurity, and the 
more dangerous as I think it is not true 
except in a few inſtances ; and ſeems to be juſt 


as fallacious as that of private vices being pub- 
lic benefits. If wealth paſſes from the hands 


of a vicious man into that of a virtuous one, 
inſtead of being injured, the ſtate may be be- 
nefited ; but for the very ſame reaſon, it would 
have proſpered leſs, had ſuch riches remained 
in vicious hands: whence it follows, that the 
happineſs of the ſtate depends on the virtue 
and wiſdom, not the vice and folly of indivi- 
duals. He who ſquanders his fortune, ceaſes 

| in 
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in that inſtance to be a virtuous man; but 
when extravagance becomes epidemical, and 
infects a whole community; when many fol- 
low the example of the ſpendthrif?, who ruins 
himſelf, many will be ruined ; ruined beyond 
the proportion which others are benefited ; 
and conſequently the intereſt of the ſtate will 
be hurt. If the vintner, by ſelling wine, ac- 
quires ſuch a fortune as to gain a title, and the 
lord, by drinking it, becomes ſo poor as to 
have no coach for his coronet, tis ten to one, 
but this mutation of property occaſions a di- 
minution of virtue, as well as riches and di- 
ſtinction, and leaves the ſtate in a worſe condi- 
tion than it was. | 

It is impoſſible I think to ſeparate the virtues 
and vices of private men, from the benefit or inju- 
ry of the ſtate which is compoſed of ſuch men. 
Many cauſes may interfere to prevent the total 
ruin of it : all vices are not equally pernicious ; 
ſome may do very little or no harm, beyond the 
individual ; or the conſequences of the injury 
may be very remote: providence has ſo ordain- 
ed, that there is hardly a caſe ſo deſperate, but 

S 3 there 
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there are remedies for it; but I ſee no remedy for 
great vice in ſome, except it be great virtue in 
others, | 
There is a certain degree of private expence, 
according to the abilities of individuals, and ac- 
cording to times and circumſtances, which pro- 
motes the intereſt of a community upon prin- 
ciples of worldly grandeur ; beyond this degree 
it muſt languiſh and decay. This general prin- 
ciple is obvious ; but the true meaſure of ſuch 
expence every one ought to ſeek in his own 
fortune, taking in the demands of the ſtate. 
He that ruins himſelf by extravagance is a bad 
ſubje& ; tho not ſo bad as he who hoarding up 
wealth, ties up the hands of induſtry, and en- 
devors to keep every one incapable of enjoying 
the good things of life. 

There is alſo a certain degree of magni 
cence and grandeur inſeparable from all great 
ſtates ; but we exceed the due meaſure, not fo 
much in the external part of ſuch magnificence, 
as in the expence of it. In every rank of life 


we ſeem to try who ſhall diſtreſs the other moſt, 
by 
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by demanding for every thing more than tis 
Y worth. 

It ſeems to be one of the defects of the leaſt 
imperfect form of government which has been 
hitherto deviſed, I mean our own, that the 
different ranks of people are too much con- 
founded: the lower claſſes, as I have already 
had occaſion to obſerve, preſs ſo hard on the 
heels of the higher, if ſome remedy is not 
ſpeedily found, the lord will be in danger of 
becoming the valer of his gentleman. The 
noble who, through idleneſs, truſts his money, 
if not his ſecrets, with his ſervants, and con- 
lents to their rai ſing contributions on bis friends, 
muſt often ſee his footman with more money 
in his purſe than himſelf; and I ſuppoſe 'tis 
the caſe ſometimes, though not ſo often, with 
your handmaids, 

If it is true that ſumptuary laws, are not 
reconcileable with the nature of our govern» 
ment, let us at leaſt endevor to eſtabliſh faſhions 
to anſwer the ſame end, and aboliſh thoſe cuſ- 
toms which experience proves to be grievous 


and burthenſome. 
S 4 The 
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The notions we entertain of liberty, joined 
to the vanity which uſually attends on riches, 
ſeem now to lead all ſorts of people into errors 
with regard to expence ; and when they are 
once engaged, pride forbids them to retrench 
and alter their method of life. Thus when 
wealth, caſe, and ſecurity, intoxicate with deſires | 
which have no better ſupport than fancy and 
opinion, in proportion as theſe evils increaſe, the 
good order and oeconomy of. private life muſt 
unavoidably decline, and with it the ate allo, 

The fantaſtic notions which luxury has in- 
troduced, give deeper wounds to the happi- 
neſs which nature points out to us, than all 
the other evils to which we are ſubject. A- 
mong the higher orders of the people we muſt 

expect they will create to themſelves wants 
which have no foundation in nature; but 


when the poor of any country give into wild ſi 
fancies, and like children cry for the moon, or V 
| what is almoſt as abſurd, think nothing fo t 
gopd for them as tea, can the conſequences 
fail of being ruinous ? At what period of time, 
or in what country was it ever known, that the | 


poor 
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uur were ſo generally ambitious of emulating 
the rich, as to conſume the product of fo re- 
mote a country as China is from us? The bar- 
tier is thus beaten down; the diſtinction is 
aboliſhed ; and if the common people, with the 
nation in general, forget what they owe to 
themſelves, they will hardly remember the ob- 
ligations they are under to the public, Vici- 
ous exceſſes thus creating a vicious , love, by 
abuſing our advantages in every rank of life, 
and perverting the &;ndneſs of providence, in ſo 
many inſtances, we ſhall become our own de- 
ſtroyers, if we ſhould not fall a prey to a fo- 
reign enemy. | 

The period ſeems to be drawing near, in 
which we muſt give ſome check to our careers 
let us do it in time, and with a good grace. To 
all appearance we muſt engage in a very expen- 
ſive war, or ſee our power abridged,” and 
with it the means of acquiring riches : and if 
the channels by which our wealth is ſupplied 
are ſtopt, or cut off, we muſt fall into poverty. 
We ſeem to have carried our riches and im- 
provements to their utmoſt height: but ſo far 
from 
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from probity of mind keeping pace with them, 


it is but too plain that it declines, or goes re- 
trograde ; and if the ſupport of nations de- 
pends on virtue, and oeconomy in expence, 


are we not taking great ſtrides to our ruin in a 


double capacity? 
Thus it may be our lot to fall as the great- 
eſt empires of the world have done! From 


the very nature of things, wealth will promote 


luxury, and luxury corruption, and when this 
reaches to a certain height, diſſolution will fol- 
low corruption in the political, as it does in the 
natural body. One would be almoſt tempted 
to think, though it may ſeem a paradox, that 
our happineſs, if not our grandeur, muſt ulti- 
mately depend on our humiliation, as it pro- 
bably will prove the 50%, if not the only means 
to introduce more virtue amongſt us. It is very 
apparent that we have already carried things to 
ſuch exceſs, that there is no better counter - 
poiſe in the political ſcale, than that the only 
people on earth, from whom we apprehend 
any danger, are become as vicious and expen- 


five as ourſelves except that they are too 
wiſe 
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wiſe to conſume the tea and fuger which their 
induſtry provides, but convert them into money. 

We have been hitherto enabled to ſupport 
great fleets, and upon emergencies great ar- 
mies alſo: we have checked the encroachments 
of France whoſe extent of dominton, and num- 
ber of inhabitants, are ſo much greater than 
ours. But how have we been able to do this ? 
not by the force of valor only, but of money. 
You have often heard it ſaid, that it is money 
which fights againſt money. We may implore 
the goodneſs of heaven to prevent the neceſſi- 
ty of our being involved in war ; but if that is 
unavoidable, we muſt pray for common ſenſe, 
and common virtue, to carry it on at a 4% ex- 
pence than we did the laſt: and if at the ſame 
time we live at a 4% charge, and decline the 
uſe of ſuch dangerous and expenſive articles 
as tea, we may prevent its calamitous conſe- 
\ quences, Without ſtraining my argument in 
the leaſt, ſo far as it relates to Zea, it is cer- 
tain, that in proportion as this drug deprives 
us of our riches, it muſt render the iſſue of a 
war hazardous, 


To 
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To bring my general argument 'to my 
particular purpoſe, I am ready to grant, what 
a few alledge, that ſome of the entertain- 
ments of our forefathers, in the afternoon, 
were more chargeable than tea; but theſe 
were not general as tea now is, and con- 
ſequently not near ſo expenſive, conſidering 
the whole people in one view. Beſides the 
ſweatmeats and cyder, or cakes and ale, with 
ſuch. like aliments as they conſumed in thoſe 
days, were of our own produce, and did not 
drain us of gold or ſilver ; theſe were alſo good 
food and nutriment. We are alſo more ex- 
penſive in dreſs, equipage, and furniture, and 
in all the elegances and parade of life, than we 
were at that time: and this not with a few 
perſons of great fortunes only, but among ma- 
ny who ſurprize the world whence their ſup- 
port comes. Conſider alſo, that we were not 
then in ſuch public- debt.- diſtreſi, and conſe- 
quently under no neceſſity of retrenching. 

To carry my argument yet farther, let me 
aſk you, are we poorer, or richer, than we 
were formerly? If poorer, we ought to abridge 

our 
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dur expences, and not live ſo much above the 
practice of paſt times: if richer, how comes 
it we treat the public ſo 2// as to ſuffer it to re- 
main ſo deep in debt? Let us not talk of the 
great ſums ſpent, according to the cuſtoms of 
paſt times; let us not argue from thence that 
we may indulge ourſelves in tea; but ſeriouſly 
endevor to act in ſuch a manner, as may bid 
faireſt to reſtore all the national ſafety and ho- 
nor our anceſtors maintained and enjoyed in 
the beſt of times, and the full extent of that 
ſubſtantial happineſs which we are now capa- 
ble of, were we virtuous. 

You have lately ſeen a conſiderable - ſpeci- 
men of that diffuſive wealth, together with 
the noble and delightful ſcenes which diſtin- 
guiſh this iſland. It is not merely the greatneſs 
of a ſingle lord, or half a dozen nobles: what 
riches, what comfort, what elegance, what 
delight, are ſpread over the face of this coun» 
try ! Happy mortals, if we knew our own fe- 
licity in its true extent, and took the right me- 


thods to preſerve it! Farewel. I am yours, 
Ce. 


PART 
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PART V. 


Force of faſhion with regard to tea. The tyran- 
ny of cuſiom. Faſhion changeable. 


— ** * ** al * 


LETTER XXV. 
To Mrs, DX, 


MAD AM, 


HOUGH mankind are ſo much de- 
| voted to the gratification of their ſenſes, 
there are ſome pleaſures not merely intellectu 
al, in which the anderſtanding alſo has no ſmall 
ſhare, and body and foul ſeem to act recipro- 
cally on each other, for their mutual advan- 


tage. 
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tage. Of this ſort I conſider chearful meals in 
good company, as recommended by the great 
Lord Bacon, as one of the moſt uſeful rules for 
the prolongation of life, But he no where 
ſpeaks of ſecial pleaſures depending on a cup 
of warm liquid to fumigate the brain, and 
moiſten the glands of the throat, If there are 
rare properties in tea, to brighten the intellects, 
and enliven converſation, it ought to be con- 
fined to thoſe choice ſpirits who ſoar above 
common mortals. A cup or two as a bitter, 
could do no great injury to the body natural, 
or political : if the choice tea of Ching was 
drank only in ſmall quantities, not hot, nor 
ſtrong, and confined to the higher orders of 
the people, it could not do any great miſchief. 
But we ſhould not decei ve ourſelves by imagin- 
ing, as ſome do, that becauſe it may relieve 
nature, under 4 debauch, that it is to be taken 
when no debauch has been committed. This 
ſeems to be as great an abſurdity, as imputing 
| that to a bad digeſtion, and a diſordered conſtt- 
tution, which is really owing to an improper 
diet, And this laſt, I apprehend, is one of 

the 
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the moſt common, and moſt dangerous miſ- 
takes which mankind fall into. They call 
that a weak conſtitution, which is not frong 


enough for them to play with in every manner 
which a / fancy can ſuggeſt to them. 

It is the curſe of this nation, that the /aborey 
and mechantc will ape the lord; and therefore I 
can diſcover no way of aboliſhing the uſe of 
tea, unleſs it be done by the irreſiſtible force of 
example. It is an eprdemical diſeaſe; if any 
feeds of it remain it will engender an univer- 
ſal infection. To what a height of folly muſt 
a nation be arrived; when the common people 
are not ſatisfied with wholeſome food at home, 
but muſt go to the remoteſt regions to pleaſe a 
vicious palate! There is a certain lane near 
Richmond, where beggars are often ſeen; in the 
ſummer ſeaſon, drinking their ea. You may 
ſee laborers who are mending the roads drinking 
their tea; it is even drank in cinder-carts; and 
what is not leſs abſurd, ſold out in cups to Hay - 
makers. He who ſhould be able to drive three 
Frenchmen before him, or ſhe who might be a 

breeder 
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breeder of ſuch a race of men, are to be ſeen 
/pping their tea 


« Wag it the breed of ſuch as theſe, 
« That quell'd the proud Hyſperides?” 


Were they the ſons of 7ea-fippers, who won Y 
the fields of Creſſy and Agincourt, or dyed the 
Danube's ſtreams with Gallic blood ? What 
will be the end of ſuch efeminate cuſtorns ex- 
tended to thoſe perſons, who muſt get their 

bread by the labors of the feld 
From the pride of imitating her betters, and 
the habit of drinking this deluding infuſion, 
nurſes in general, in this part of the iſland, 
contract a paſſion for this bitter draught, which 
bears down all the duties of humanity before it! 
Nor are theſe alone diſtempered with this ca- 
xine appetite for tea; you know it to be almoſt 
literally true, in many inſtances: every miſ- 
treſs of a family knows it to be true, of their 
ſervants in general, eſpecially the females, who 
demand your ſubmiſſion to this execrable cuſtom, 
and you ſubmit; as if the evil was irremedi- 
T able. 


, 
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able. Nay, your ſervants ſervants, down to 
the very beggars, will not be ſatisfied unleſs 
they conſume the produce of the remote coun- 
try of China. They conſider it as their mag- 


na charta, and will die by the ſword or fa- | 


mine, rather than not follow the example of 
their miſtreſſes. What would you ſay, if they 
ſhould take it in their heads not to work with- 
out a daily allowance of French wine? This 
would not be thought a more extravagant de- 


mand now, than tea was eſteemed forty years 
ago. Conſider the tendency of theſe pernicious 


and abſurd cuſtoms ! 
Look into all the cellars in London, you 


will find men or women ſipping their tea, in the 


morning or afternoon, and very often both 
morning and afternoon : thoſe will have en 
who have not bread. I once took a ramble 
for two months, attended only by a ſervant: I 
ſtrolled far into ſeveral parts of England, and 
when I was tired of riding, I walked, and 
with as much decency as I could, often wifited 
little huts, to ſee how the people lived. I ſtill 
found the ſame game was playing ; and miſery 


itſelf 
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itſelf had no power to baniſh tea, which had 
frequently introduced that miſery. I have been 
told, that in ſome places where the people are 
ſo poor, that no one family poſſeſſes all the 
neceſſary apparatus for tea, they carry them to 
cach others houſes, to the diſtance of a mile or 
two, and club materials for this fantaſtic a- 
muſement. | 

What a wild infatuation is this! it took its 
riſe from example; by example it is ſupported ; 
and example only can aboliſh the uſe of it. 
The ſuppreſſion of this dangerous cuſtom de- 
pends entirely on the example of ladies of rank 
in this country, Tea will certainly be acknow- 
ledged a bad thing, as ſoon as you leave off 
drinking it. No /ady's woman, or gentlewo- 
man's chamber-maid, will drink a liquor which 
her miſtreſs no longer uſes. Some indeed 
have reſolution enough, in their own houſes, 
to confine the uſe of tea to their own table; 


but their number is ſo extremely ſmall, amidſt 


a numerous acquaintance, I know only of Mrs. 
T####*##, whole name ought to be written 


out in letters of gold, 
- Be 
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Be aſſured, it is in your power to deſtroy 
this many-headed monſter, which devours fo 
great a part of the bef} fruits of this land; and 
that the welfare of your country depends great- 
ly on your virtue. If you do not improve 
theſe hints, it is not my fault: but if you treat 
them with the reſpect they deſerve, I will em- 
ploy all my intereſt to have a ſtatue erected to 
your memory, not of gold or ſilver, for I fancy 
we ſhall want theſe metals for other purpoſes, 
but of braſs or marble, which will laſt as long. 
It ſhall be inſcribed : 


M. DCC. LV. 
To 
the remembrance 
of the fair guardian ſpirits of 
BRITAIN, 
Whoſe influence and example 
aboliſhed the uſe of 
a Chineſe drug called 
| TEA; ; 
the infuſion of which had been for many years 
drank in theſe realms and dominions, 
injuring 
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injuring the health, 
obſtructing the induſtry, 
waſting the fortunes, 
and exporting the riches, 
of his majeſiys liege ſubjects : 


You may now laugb if you pleaſe; I will 
laugh with you, provided you will alſo, in its 
turn, think ſeriouſly upon the ſubje&, If you 
pretend to any leve for your country, you 
muſt think ſeriouſly. Miſdam and virtue have 


been, in all ages of the world, the props of 


empires; folly and vice the vi/ible cauſes of 
their decline, their ruin. As the cauſes which 
produce the moſt intereſting events, are often- 
times leſs diſcernable by us, and leſs important 


than the caſe in queſtion, I really think great 
miſchiefs will attend ſuch an undiſtinguiſhing 


univerſal uſe of tea, 
Let us lament thoſe evils we cannot cure : 
it is in vain to quarrel with mankind for their 
ins, much more for their follies. What can 
we do better than praiſe what we preach, and 


V4 leave 


* 
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leave the reſt to heaven ? Moderation in moſt 
caſes is beſt; it bids faireſt to conciliate the 
different tempers and opinions of 'mankind. If 
Jeu are angry with thoſe who differ with you in 
ſentiment, they will be angry with you, with the 
ſame reaſon : and from the moment prejudice 
takes poſſeſſion of the mind, we injure the 
cauſe of truth, if we do not totally deſert it. 
If your patriotiſm blazes forth, if you forſake the 
gentleneſs of the dove, and mount on the wings 
of the eagle, you may ſoar above your own 
height, and 1% yourſelf, without being able to 
ſhow others the rue way. We ought how- 
ever to hoard up inſtruction; and whilſt we 
attempt to teach others, we may happily diſco- 
ver our own faults, Farewel, . 


LE T- 
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To the ſame, . 


WVC 


MaDAM, 


HOUGH I charge the account of tea 
with many evils, it would look like pre- 
judice to impute to it all the miſchiefs which 
a raging paſſion for amuſements and viſits, have 
introduced into the polite Britiſb world: the 
truth is, you are frequently hurried from your 
tea in purſuit of other amuſements. You have 
abuſed the uſe of this drug in a double capa- 
city; firſt, by ſuffering it to become ſo vulgar 
an entertainment; and next, by playing at 
cards, inſtead of di/courſing over your cups, abo- 
liſhing the primitive eſtabliſhment, and the 
only good of tea-drinking. I wiſh the old 
manner of ſipping-entertainments was reſtored, 
provided ſome other liquor were introduced in 
place of tea. In the mean while give me 
leave me to obſerve, that whilſt ſo great a por- 
T 4 tion 
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tion of time is appropriated to reſt, cards, the 
diverſions of the theatre, the fable, and ſome- 
times to the care of domeſtic affairs, none of my 
acquaintance, that I know of, except two or 
three old gentlewomen, ever retire to their 
cloſets, as our grandmothers often did. 
If, after breathing out my zeal againſt tea, 
you ſtill perſiſt in this abſurd and dangerous 
cuſtom, methinks I ſhould be glad, like an 
able politician, to try what advantage I can 
turn it to, that thoſe whoſe paſſion for it is in- 
vincible, may become the more devout. Though 
you fair patriots ſhould not form a body, I 
hate the word party, ſtrong enough to ſuppreſs 
the uſe of tea, you may devote ſome part of 
the afternoon, ſuppoſe only half an hour, to 
reading the ſcriptures, This was once thought 
a matter of ſome conſequence ; and it might be 
wiſhed, indeed, that thoſe ladies who have, 
and thoſe who have not read the bible fince 
they were children, or thoſe who never read it 
at all, would tax their time, and read one 
chapter before tea, in the afternoon, with the 
ſame attention as they pray before tea in the 
morninge 
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morning. Upon my word I am ſerious; 1 
mean exactly what I ſay: it is a miſerable 
thing not to be methodifts in any ſenſe, but that 
of regularly living in a perpetual diſſipation ; 
for this ſeems to be a wilder enthufiaſm, with 
regard to preſent pleaſures, than rheirs with 
reſpect to future joys; and of the two, one 
would chuſe to be mad, in thinking we felt the 
| ſenſble operations of the ſpirit of God, than in 
| being ſure that we feel a ſpirit—by no means 
conſiſtent with a religious liſe, was it only for 
the hurry and noiſe attending it. If we obſerve 
no method with regard to time, or @ very bad 
one, J am afraid we ſhall give a very ſad ac- 
count of it, 

If fame is not a har, the moſt ſenſible part 
of your ſex are heartily fick of following the 
laborious tdleneſs of modern viſiting, though 
very few have virtue enough to correct them- 
ſelves. Can there be a greater impertinence, 
than for a woman of- ſenſe and breeding, to 
ſpend whole evenings in rumbling over a vile 
pavement, to knock at doors where ſhe does 

not defixe to be admitted, nor cares if ſhe ne- 
ver 


_- 
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ver ſees the inhabitant ? Pride is ſaid to be the 
guardian of your ſex; I wonder you are not 
more under its influence, What a meanneſ; 
is it to attempt making a viſit, which you arg 
ſenſible will not be welcome! The abſurdity 
is carried ſo far, that you agree to ſupport the 
farce of viſiting without meeting ; and one lady 
ſhall be another's vifitor, who hardly knows 


her face. Is it impoſſible to ſupport a decent 
regard to acquaintance, without enlarging the 


ſcene of your viſits beyond the compaſs of hu- 
man induſtry, was viſiting the ſole employment 

of your lives? | 
We all know, however, that there are cer- 
tain appointed times, when you are ſure of find- 
ing your friends at home : then it is that doors 
are thrown open to ſuch a crowd, we may well 
call them an undiftingurſhed, I muſt not pre- 
ſume to ſay an undiRinguiſhing multitude, What 
is this but a well-cloathed mob, where each is 
entitled to a place at a card-table? What 2 
proſtitution is this of the dignity of a rational 
being ! To preſerve our honor, and thus to 
ſquander 
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gquander our time, if it is not an abſolute con- 
tradiction, is being but half virtuous, 
lam no enemy to ſocial pleaſures : what 
grieves me, is to ſee the reality of the thing 
proſtituted to the name of it. Social pleaſures 
xe diſtroyed, unleſs you call thoſe meetings 
by that name, where there is much 6u/t{e, and 
exchange of crowns or guineas, like a ban- 
ker's ſhop, with hardly a poſſibility of dif- 
courſing. Nay, you corrupt the common air; 
by confining a great number of people in a 
{mall compaſs, you make war with nature, as 
if you meant, under a notion of enjoying plea- 
ure in the higheſt taſte, not only to give a 
mortal wound to pleaſure, but even to life itſelf, 
It is not that cards in themſelves are leſs inſtru- 
ments of amuſement than a ball, or a horſe- 
race, but the manner of playing; the continu- 
a application to cards; the omiſſion of the 
many duties they occaſion ; theſe are the ob- 
jects of my complaint, and I wiſh I was fingu- 
lar in my opinion, | 
Thus the ſpirits of moſt genteel FAM and 
I muſt confeſs, of many fine gentlemen alſo, 


arc 
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are in one continued ſtate of diſipation. Like WE 
a ſoldier, whoſe thoughts of death are "a 
niſhed, by his acting in a crowd, yours are 
put into a ſtate totally unfit for the diſ- 
charge of the important duties of life by the 
ſame means. If this is not the caſe with 
all, ſo many enter the %, as may well 
draw tears from the eyes of the thoughtful 
few. Hence it ariſes, that your very ex- 
iſtence is rendered zrkſome : you are but 
balf alive in the abſence of a great con- 
pany: you look forward, and meaſure how 
long you are morally ſure of living, by 
the days you are engaged to meet par- 
ties. Indeed you are fo far happy, that 
you are ſure of attending a rout, or other 
entertainment, under ſuch a pretty deno- 
mination, from the day you leave off lrad- 
ing-ſtrings, till the be gives notice that 
your ſoul is departed. Is this painting too 
ſtrong? I have no pen to deſcribe half the 
abſurdities of modern viſiting, or the evils 
which attend it, ENT: | 


Pardon 
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Pardon me, Madam, I do not mean that 


Yi are worſe than your neighbors: you are 


more ſenſible of the evil than many ladies of 
my acquaintance ; but I am ſure there is no 
woman of virtue and common ſenſe, who brings 
this buſineſs home, but muſt ſee that I have 
wot greatly miſtaken the caſe: and indeed, 
how is it poſſible that ſhe can get wiſdom who 
ibhotreth books; who glorieth in diſſipation ;; 
who driveth about to ſilk and china ſhops; 
who is occupied in routs, and whoſe talk is of 
dreſs and maſquerades ? | 

Do I write as if I had nothing to hope or 
kar from any of you ? It would be an arrogant 
contempt of your prerogative ; an abſolute re- 
bellion againſt your empire in the world, But 
if hold up a mirror to ſhew you your follies, 
it is in hopes you will diſcover and cheriſh 
your virtues. When you are ſenſible of the 
advantages you. enjoy from nature; from the 
laws of your country ; and the happineſs of 
our conſtitution, you will ſee that a judiciobs 
education might enable you to enlarge the 


ſcene of your pleaſures, and, by adding many 


which 
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which are rational, carry them to the height | 
of all earthly felicity. Nor is it to this world 
I would confine your expectations: I with to 
ſee you fired with the glorious ambition of | 
obtaining the ſeats of ſaints and angels ! But, a 
upon my word, it does not appear to me, | 
that the ladies of this country, are, at preſent, M 
taking the right method to arrive at either. I 


need not ſay more; your own hearts will tell 


you the reſt. Farewel. 


pe 

ta 

LETTER XL 10 

| of 

To the ſame, ol 

hc 

MaDpamM, ſu 


AM very far from diſpairing, that many ni 
who are now alive, will ſee the empire of Wl *: 

tea diſſolved, and the dominion of rowts over- Wi 
turned. My hopes are founded not more in I ch 
the changeable temper of my country-women, 
than in my opinion of their good ſenſe, of I m 
which the women of no nation have a greater 
: ſhare: 
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mare: the firſt often leads you to take up bad 
WJ cuſtoms, and the laſt ſets you right again. 
we gare, in general, a wayward people, im- 
patient of having our humor checked, and too 
ſelf· indulgent to abſtain from pleaſing gratifi- 
cations, be they ever fo hurtful: but in ſuch 
caſes as this, a few good female politicians, 
whether they act from whim or ** can 
perform wonders. 
In the mean while I am told, you ſee I for- 
get nothing that is for your ſervice, that a cer- 
tain monſtrous part of your dreſs, which had 
long prevailed in ſpite of the plaineſt dictates 
of common ſenſe, is loſing ground, if not going 
out of faſhion. But whilſt you do yourſelves 
honor in bidding fair to abandon one rank ab- 
lurdity, you adopt another, not ſo inconve- 
nient and dangerous to health, but extremely 
expenſroe and ridiculous ; and ſo much the 
worſe, as it is copied from France. Out of 
the fulneſs of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh !” 


n 
„ The greater the necgſſities of the public, the 
more prodigality in private life! Is it not true, 
Madam, that hardly a chamber-maid now 


thinks 
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thinks her condition ſupportable, unleſs the 
cuts more filk to pieces to adorn her gown, 
than would be ſufficient to make one? And 
for what is all this ? methinks you all appear 


like women of ſhreds - inſtead of ornaments, Ml 


your garments look as if they were in rags. 
Is this extravagance moſt melancholy to think 
of, or moſt ridiculous to behold ? It is a ſam- 
ple of the times: begin however with diſcour- 
aging the uſe of tea, and we may live in hopes 
you will ſoon correct yourſelves, and act in all 
reſpects like rational creatures, I verily be- 
lieve you muſt do it ere long from neceſſity; 
but it will be more for your honor if it is | 
done from choice, and with a view. to fave 
your country from ruin l 

If you act with confkency you will of courſe 
ſtrive to correct the enormous abuſes, and the pu- 
erile faſhions I have mentioned: you will com- 
paſſionate the great as well as the little vu Igar; 
you will teach them to mend their. ways, and 
help to reform an idle world. Adieu. I am 
Fours, Ge. 
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The duty of good ſubjefts with regard to the pub- 
lic debt. Parſimony the beſt remedy againſt 
augmenting the public debt. Additional taxes 
for the current ſervice. Means of raifing an 
additional tax for the current ſervice. Con- 
clufion and recapitulation. 
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LETTER XXVIL-. 
ſe | | | 
1 To Mrs, O *#*####*#, 
1 
MAD A M, 


d Y O U will eaſily perceive that this treats/e 
upon Zea is really a diſſertation on pub= 

lic love. —— Perhaps I detain you from the 

purſuit of more lively pleaſures, and I beg 

T U your 
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your pardon ; but I cannot lay aſide my pen 
without ſome reflections on our preſent ſitua- 
tion, with regard to the public debt, to which 
I beg your ſerious attention: the conſideration 
ol it is more cloſely connected with my ſubject 
than you are aware of, and you as well as many 
thouſands beſides, are deeply intereſted in it: 
indeed this in a great meaſure checks the 
ſtrength and power of this nation, in which 
we have all no trivial intereſt! | 

Men of melancholy or difcontented minds, 
think our proſpect is gloomy ; and ſo do ſome 
who are neither melancholy nor diſcontented: 
but if we exert our natural ſtrength, if we em- 
ploy the means which Providence has put into 
our hands, the clouds are diſpelled, the pro- 
ſpect brightens, and we look forward with joy- 
ful expectations to remoteſt poſterity, We 
muſt remember, at the ſame time, that virtue 
is the baſis of happineſs to nations as well as 
to private men; and altho' this is one of the 
great truths which many of us will neither 
hear, nor ſee, we muſt correct ourſelves, we 
muſt mend our ways, or to all human appear- 
ance 
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ance we ſhall be undone in good earneſt ! our 
poverty, as a ſtate, already ſtares us in the face, 
and grows importunate for relief, 

Whether the oppulence and reputation of 
this nation would have riſen fo high, had no 
debt been contracted, is a queſtion more diffi- 
cult to anſwer than many imagine, But whe- 
ther we ſhould be in a better condition than 
we are now, was there no debt in the caſe, 
anſwers itſelf, It is not diſputed that we have 
increaſed in commerce, and improved in many 
other national advantages, fince the firſt con- 
tracting this debt; but other nations are improv- 
ed alſo. I apprehend alſo that we have increaſed 
in corruption and wickedneſs, and have made 
ſo bad a w/e of our advantages, that theſe may 
ſoon become the very cauſe of our undoing. 

There is ſome merit in public concerns, as 
well as in the private affairs of life, in ſeeking 
for reaſons to make a virtue of neceſſity, and to 
diſcover motives to render that eaſy which is 
unavoidable. If by means of the debt, we 
could maintain a mutual dependance, ſufficient 


to counterpoiſe a vicious ſelfiſhneſs ; and hke- 
U 2 wile 
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wiſe promote the comfort and eaſe of ſuth in- 
dividuals, whoſe ſituation will hardly admit of 
any better manner of being ſupported,” than 
by receiving intereſt of their money from the 
public, a moderate fanding debt might do us 
no greater harm than a moderate flanding ar- 
my. If the former is leſs eaſy to pay off, than 
the latter to diſband, it does not follow that 
either one or the other will ruin us. But 
whilſt we have ſo many drains for our gold 
and ſilver, and indeed for every other ſpecies 
of wealth, the ſum annually due to foreigners, 
for the intereſt of the money we have borrow- 
ed of them, is a formidable object to us. Vet 
formidable as it is, even this has ſome advan- 
tages alſo; ſuch connexions create a depen- 
dance ; they help to faſten the bonds of union, 
and to ſupport the being of ſtates, if not the 
welfare of nations, upon the ſolid foundation 
of mutual intereſts, | | 

It would be abſurd to entertain a thought, of 
paying off any part of our debt, during a war; 
but weought, if poſſible, toendevor to prevent the 
increaſe of it, This may appear as a romantic 
enter- 
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enterprize, till we confider that the only way 
to preſerve ourſelves, even for the preſent, is 
to guard againſt future evils. 1 do not think 
that peſtilence or earthquakes are abſolutely 
neceſſary to awaken us; nor has war ever been 
recommended to improve the good ſenſe or 
morals of a people; but if diſtreſs alone can 
render us virtuous, it may be inſtrumental to 
the opening our eyes, with regard tq, aur po- 
litical intereſt, if it goes no farther. . 
Notwithſtanding what ſome politicians af- 
ſert ; if there is a God who directs the affairs 
of mankind; if he abhors falſhood, it cannot 
be true policy to proceed, as we have done for 
many a long year, on principles which are not 
founded in truth. What conſolation is it, 
that the errors and miſconducts of nations, in 
their national capacity, are puniſhable by tem- 
poral evils ? The diſtinction of public and pri- 
vate, in this caſe, is ſo nice, that one hardly 
ſees the difference : and are not temporal evils, 
the evils we moſt dread ? But if we become 
ſo weak as to plead a political neceſſity for do- 
ing that which may involve individuals in di- 
U 3 ſteſs; 


| 


+ 3% 
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ſtreſs ; thoſe who are induced by vain. notians 
of policy, to act in plain oppoſition to mora- 
lity, and are inſtrumental to ſuch diſtreſs, 
we may conclude their puniſhment will not 
be merely temporal. There is vengeance in 
heaven for ſuch offences. The plea of cuffom 
will never deſtroy the difference of good and 
evil. | 

Some think they have made wonderful diſ- 
coveries, and tell us that miniſters of ſtate cal- 
culate much on the vices, but very little on 
the virtues of a people. A wiſe miniſter will 


certainly not calculate upon virtues which do 


not exiſt : but we ſee that truth ſtill maintains 
its empire in the world: and there are times, 
eſpecially in great extremities, when it darts 
ſuch beams of light, that even wicked men 
are compelled to confeſs its power, and adore 
the God from whom it flows, 


We muſt grant that mankind are 1 


more by their paffions than by their regen; 
and it follows, from that very cauſe, that a 
ſkilful miniſter will obſerve which are the 
paſſions moſt n. in the minds of a 


people, 


* 
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peopley either in the ordinary courſe of their 
lives, or. as they are affected under particular 
circumſtances, —— The love of money, whe- 
ther it regards the raging thirſt of avarice, or 


the feveriſh habit of luxury, is apt to grow 


into a paſſion. In neither of theſe caſes, will 
a free people, in the gaiety or zeal of the 
heart, be induced to give any conſiderable part 
of their riches, never to receive either princi - 
pal or intereſt. So long as they think the fi 
can be ſecured to them, and their children; 


and that the 4% will remain as a conflant re- 


venue ſor their own lives, it muſt be expected 
that they will be tenacious. But becauſe they 
are free, if once their eyes are opened, and 


they ſee themſelves in danger, the ruling paſſi- 


on will prevail, and they will ſhew a greater 
love for their liberty, than for their money. 

The preſent object of pleaſure, or pain, in- 
deed generally ſtrikes moſt forcibly. Hope, 
as it reſpects joys in reverſion, is a very ſtrong, 
as well as a very pleaſing paſſion : but fear, the 
fear of ſuffering the deprivation either of for- 


tune, liberty, or life, will make a deeper im- 
U 4 preſſion, 
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preſſion. Is it then abſurd to expe& that 
theſe paſſions, co-operating with. reaſon, and 
ſupported by the Aga claims of the people, will 
produce the effect deſired ? Could we once ſee 
miniſters ſtand up boldly, and ſtem the torrent 
of corruption, the people are not fo abandoned 
as to make choice of the means of their own 
undoing. We muſt compromiſe this matter, 
for if we do not alter our plan, we ſhall be a 
bankrupt nation at laſt, 
Leet us be ſenſible, that it is dangerous for tho 
ſtate to raiſe more money by borrow:ng, unleſs 
the new debt is to terminate at a certain time. 
Let us learn what our true fituation is, 
with reſpe& to the debt. Let us ſee clear- 
ly, that if the debt is increaſed, the debtor 
muſt become more and more unqualified to 
pay. To theſe conſiderations let us add well- 
grounded apprehenſions of the dangers and 
contingences of war ; that there is an enemy 
near our very doors, who, if he is not repell- 
ed, will bring all into confuſion, and annul 
the debt; and if we do not bumble him, that he 
| will 
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will bumble us. In this ſituation, is it not rea- 
ſonable to expect, that ſuch conſequences will 
be drawn from ſuch premiſes, as will con- 
clude in the moſt happy, and moſt effefFual 
ſupport of our country, upon Bonet prin- 
ciples ? ; 

Could we once be prevailed on to uſe our 
reaſon, and exert our virtue, and not act a 
childiſh, ſelfiſh part. Could we be induced 
to conſider what calamites mankind are ſub- 
ject to, and how to a& under them, we 
ſhould entertain the warmeſt expectations 
of our own ſucceſs, if the trial was made at a 
proper ſeaſon.—If we had no proſpe& of de- 
riving any temporal advantages by decreaſing 
our debt, nor of preventing temporal evils by 
preventing the increaſe of it, I am afraid a 
ſenſe of moral obligation only, would not an- 
{wer the purpoſe : and yet thoſe muſt be fiuprid 
as dirt, who do not diſcover that there is a 
duty to the public incumbent on them, the 


negle& of which muſt be attended with pri- 


vate and national evils, and conſequently that 


ſome regard is due to our fellow- ſubjects, 
| who 
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who are the public, ſo far as they are the eredi- 


tors in queſtion. Farewel. I am yours, &c. f 
3 = 
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LETTER XXIX. t 

; t 

To the ſame. Tf 

I 

Mapan, l 
OU muſt be ſenſible, that notwithſtand- Fa 

ing the great riches of this nation, the it 

debt we labor under is a ponderous burden. U 
Though the principal has been a little redu- A 
ced fince the late war, by means of the reduc- i 
tion of intereſt, yet the laſt ſill devours near of 


one third part of our revenues; and though we 10 
ſhould conduct ourſelves with great ſkill and 
circumſpection, ſuch a charge muſt circum- 


ſcribe our meaſures, with regard to war; and yp 
if we ſtill indulge a narrow /elfiſbneſs, it may til 
blaſt our blooming glories, and rob us of the on 
means of obtaining a ſecure and honorable fo 
peace, wn N co 


It 
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It has been a general received notion amongſt 
political arithmeticians, that we may increaſe 


our national debt to ane hundred millions; but 


they acknowledge that it muſt then ceaſe by 
the debtor becoming bankrupt, It is plain, to 
the meaneſt obſerver, that the more the debt 
is increaſed, the greater the difficulty will be 
in paying off the leaſt part of it. And I be- 
lieve there is no conſiderate man who does not 
foreſee, as clearly as any thing of this nature 
can be foreſeen, that the debt muſt fink at laſt, 
if we go on mortgaging our poſſeſſions. If 
the object mortgaged were to fall into the hands 
of the mortgagee, as in reaſon it ought to do, 
the mortgager would then exert himſelf to pay 
off the debt: but the man of land eſtate fool- 
ichly and iniquitouſly flatters himſelf, that he 
is under no greater obligation than he who has 
no land eftate, or indeed than he who has no 
eftate at all; that is, that he is under no obliga- 
tion. This is contrary to the nature of the 


compact, it being preſumed that the public, 


for whoſe ſupport the money was. paid, being 
conſtituted of individuals, thoſe individuals 


having 
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having borrowed this money do, upon the 
principles of common juſtice, ſtand bound to 


the lender. Nor is the nature of the thing al- 


tered in the leaſt, becauſe many are debtors for 
their proportion, who are alſo creditors. If 
my ſhare of the public debt comes to 500 l. if 
I have 5000 /. in the public funds, I am re- 
ally a creditor of the public for no more than 
4500 J. If this buſineſs were thus conſidered, 
we might ſee thoſe whoſe fortunes are in money, 
as well as thoſe who poſleſs /and, more for- 
ward to aſſiſt the fate, and more anxious to 
prevent the encreaſe of the debt, 

If we do not ſtop at ſeventy five, or eigbty 
millions, where ha we ſtop? If we go on 
to ninety, or a bundred millions, there will be 
the fame reaſon, in caſe of war, to run till 
deeper in debt. Though the object is already 
of ſuch vaſt importance, I hope it is not yet 


in the utmoſt danger; nor the plea of neceſſity | 


ſuch as will ſuperſede a ſenſe of moral obli- 
gation, with regard to the right of indivi- 
duals, But if the people and miniſters throw of 
all ſenſe of duty to God and their country; of 
ny if 


. 1 1 hs 1 * 
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if ever the debt reaches to ninety, or a 
hundred millions, ar 4 time of war, the 
5 nation will fink under the burden, and even 
= honeſt meaſures, will not prevent the neceſſity 
of throwing it off. It is a leſs evil that j- 
ty thouſand ſubjects ſhould be reduced to beg- 
gary, than nine millions of people receive the 
law from an enemy, and with the ſubverſion of 
their conſtitution, give up their liberty and re- 
legion. If we reſolve, in due time, we may 
eaſily avoid both theſe calamities. It is no 
trivial concern, and I ſhall think it a happy 
preſage of the favor of heaven to this nation, 
if we enter early into the ſer:ous conſideration 
of it. 

We are not ſure we ſhall be able to run 
deeper in debt, to provide for the exigences 
of the ſtate. There is too much reaſon to be- 


lieve that men, in private life, are generally 
overtaken in their fins, though they intend to 
repent ; ſo we may eaſily commit a fatal error 
in calculation, if we indulge ourſelves in the 
crime of procraſtinating the conſideration of 
the public welfare, It is hard to ſay what 
ſums 
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ſums we ſhall be able to borrow ; but the que- 
ſtion is, if it will not be greatly for the advan- 
tage of the proprietors of the public funds, to 
anticipate the general intentions of the legiſla- 
ture, for the ſafety of the nation; and even 
to importune their repreſentatives; for the 
liberty of paying their quota's annually, for 
the current ſervice, or at leaſt in aid of it, ex- 
cluſive of the preſent taxes ? 

Is it poſſible the people in general can be 
ignorant that it is their intergſt to ſubmit to 
heavy taxes, rather than leave the nation un- 


provided with great fleets, and great armies? 
Every man of a landed eſtate muſt ſee, that if 
we are beaten, and driven out of our trade, 
his land will become of ſo much leſs value. 
Where commerce does not floriſh, there land 
will be worth but little to the owner. Nor 
can the proprietors of the funds, in purticu- 
lar, be inſenſible of the danger of plunging 
their debtor ſo deep, that it may be impoſſible 
to emerge. Is it not more eligible to give fif- 
teen or twenty millions extraordinary, if the 


ſtate 
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Nate ſhould, in the courſe of four or five years, 
require ſo much, if by this means we can ſe- 
cure eighty millions, than lend fifteen or twenty 
at the great hazard of loſing ninety or an hun- 
dred millions? Beſides, the value of the erghty 
will be more than equal to the hundred; 
for by preventing the increaſe of the debt, we 
prevent the increaſe of taxes for payment of the 
intereſt on ſuch debt, whilſt every thing we 
conſume will be cheap, in propertion as the taxes 
in general are light. 

When propoſitions of an important nature are 
treated in a trifling manner, it muſt give pain 
to every thinking man: it ſeems to prove that 


we are determined to exert our ingenuity to 
deceive, and to undo ourſelves. I am aſhamed 


to hear ſome men, of reputed underſtanding, 
talk wantonly, and contradict themſelves. 
They tell us, the ſam of eighty millions, at 
« three pet cent. intereſt, is really no greater 
« a debt than forty millions at fix per cent.“; 
and yet they confeſs that the debt is too large, 
and that pare of it ought to be paid off as ſoon 
as poſſible, They ſay further, © if the ſtate 

« ſhould 
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© ſhould be ever neceſſitated to make uſe of 
* the intereſt of this money, the principal will 
* probably ceaſe to be of any value”. Sure- 
ly then the greater the principal is, the great= 
er muſt be the ſufferings of thoſe who loſe it: 


or the more intereſt there is to pay, the more - 


precarious ſuch intereſt will become. When 
we paid fix per cent. per annum for money, 
it was often ſaid, if we come to owe ſixty 
« millions we ſhall be undone ”; indeed the 
intereſt, at that rate, would have eaten up the 
nation, and yet we. ſeem now to be in a very 
bad ſituation, | 

I will endevor to keep within the compals 
of what I comprehend : I have no inclination 
to enter into a detail of all the evils that may 
befal us on account of this debt, nor of thoſe 
which have befallen us already on this account, 

It is the cuſtom of mankind to have but little 
reverence for what they clearly underſtand. 
Our debt is involved in myſtery to thoſe who 
will not give themſelves the trouble to think 
about it: and the reaſon of this is, that a right 
comprehenſion of the caſe may open their eyes 


againſt 
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zgainſt their /; it may oblige them to re- 
duce their expences, and therefore = will not 
be undeceived. 

Abſtracted from all Py 3 private 
opinion, or favorite paſſion, let us conſider it 
calmly, and we ſhall ſoon diſcover very great 
danger if we increaſe our debt; we ought 
therefore to uſe extraordinary, though not iile- 
gal methods to raiſe money: and let us do it 
whilſt our circumſtances will admit of rbint- 
ing coolly and deliberately. Men are apt to 
ſee things in different lights, at different times: 
let us not truſt ourſelves in what manner we 
ſhall ?Þink or a under a preſſing neceſſity. 

Lead us not into temptation,” ought to be 
our prayer in en as well as — con · 
The cauſes which have ict our pays 
ing off any conſiderable ſums in time of peace, 
ſeem to make ſtrongly, if it can be prevented, 
againſt . increaſing the debt in time of war. 
Amongſt various motives which have occaſion- 
ed an indifference to what amount this debt is 


. 8 themſelves into a 
5 belief, 
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belief, that they ſhould be undone, if they wete 
under a neceſſity of receiving their money; 
and imagine, the deeper the public is in debt, 
the better ſecurity they ſhall have of its remain- 
ing their debtor : and in one ſenſe they are 
certainly in the right. 

It has been alſo thought a myſtery, if eighty 
millions were paid off, how the proprie- 
tors of the money could diſpoſe of it, People 
reaſon as if the whole would be paid into the 
hands of individuals in gold and er. As 
there is now no borrower without a lender, nor 
ſeller without a buyer, they apptehend that ſeven- 
ty or eighty millions of money would become 
a dead flock on band. They do not conſider 
that there would not be a fingle ſhilling more 
money in the nation than there is, though the 
ſums depofited in the bank might circulate. 


Eighty millions is about one tenth part of the 


computed value of our national ſtock z and 
though for the very reaſon that great cunveni- 
ence accrues to many, by having their money in 
the public funds, many might ſuffer inconve- 
niences, for a time, by its being paid into their 

hands; 
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hands ; yet it is obvious, that as private men, 
be their fortunes ever ſo large, where induſ- 
try, ſkill, and commerce 'are encouraged, em- 
ploy their money; a greater number of people, 
under the fame circumſtances, may keep their 
whole ſtock in motion alfo, though with ſome 
change of objects. 

If the debt was paid off, money would be at 
a cheaper intereft to individuals; thoſe who 
now pay frve, might obtain it for three per 
cent. conſequently more money would be 
thrown into trade, notwithſtanding it is ima- 
gined there is already tov much. Debts would 
be paid off by hard and gentlemen, which are 
nom tranſmitted down as an incumbrance on 
their poſterity. Houſes would be built, which 
have v no exiſtence; not even in imagination. 
Arts and mechanics, of every kind, would be 
encouraged more. New kinds of induſtry, 
and new employment would ariſe, Our Jands 
would be more improved and cultivated. Al} 
conſumptions would be cheaper, becauſe the 
taxes which now raiſe two and a half millions 
for the payment of intereſt, would be annihi- 
X 2 lated. 
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lated. Who can doubt that we ſhould, upon 
the whole, be a much bappier, and indeed a 
much freer people 

But as this event is at a great diſtance, we 
may purſue our plan for preventing the increaſe 
of the debt, without loſing a moment's time 


about what part ſhall be paid off, or when. I 


am ſuppoſing a wer, and that it will call for 
large ſupplies ; and I take for granted, of 'the 
to evils, the leaſt is to prevent the augmen- 
tation of the debt, by raiſing money for the 
annual current ſervice within the year: or by 
ſome method of raiſing money on /zves, 
which may not affect the old flocks. It 
is now a long time that we have continu+ 
ed to raiſe contributions on the ſtate, by the 
large ſums we have received in intereſt, and 
our expences have been proportioned to our 
income: but we do not find that private vices 


are public benefits; for by this expenſive way 


of life, ſuch advantages have not reverted to 


the ſtate, as to increaſe its power, or even to 


enable it to ſupport itſelf on the ſame plan. 
On the contrary, the public is poor, therefore 
: we 
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we muſt abridge our expences, and pay contri- 
butions to the ſtate, inſtead of receiving them. 
If the ſtate is not relieved, it muſt be undone : 
and individuals will no longer be able to ſup- 
port their affluence and fplendor. Both muſt 
fall from that pinnacle of earthly felicity to 


' Which it has pleaſed heaven to exalt us. 


Whether you eſteem my advice or not, you 
mult acknowledge, that neceſſity is the mother 
of invention: it teaches us to call forth our vir- 
tues, and to exerciſe our paſſions in the nobleſt 
manner: it inſtructs the politician to agree 
with the divine, in the practice as well as in 
the theory of virtue: in a word, it points out 
to us how to recover the vigor of oyr conſtitu- 
tion, and to regain our reputation as a wiſe and 
virtuous people. 

Let us liſten to the voice of reaſon; and if 
we do bleed, grant, O gracious beaven, our 
blood may not be ſpilt in vain! What could a 
meſſenger from heaven, with all the energy of 


ſeraphic zeal, do more than addreſs himſelf to 


our reaſen ? Shall we not be induced to act 
fairly and honeſtly towards each other? Ought 
X 3 not 
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not all parties to unite for their mutual defence, 
to ſupport the ſtate in the moſt effectual man- 
ner, without augmenting the debt ? Thoſe who 
have property in the public funds, ought to 
think of preſerving bemſelves; and thoſe who 
have no property there, muſt act from the com- 
mon love of zz/{ice, of their friends, and of their 
ceuntry. In the preſent method of borrowing 
of montyd men, we ſeem to act as an unſkil- 
ful phy/ictan towards his patient, who, requiring 
a vein to be opened, to let out a proper quan- 
tity of blood in order to his cure, only prickrhim 
with needles; and though as much blood iſ- 
ſues as prevents his immediate death, yet there 
is no proſpect of recovery from a malignant fe- 
ver, or any chance of removing the morbid 
humor which preys upon him. 

But methinks I hear a funding politician, 
with a ſolemn voice pronounce, * Sir, you 
„ write like an beneft man; but you do not un- 
c derftand the ſtate of your own country; your 
te remedy is worſe than the diſeaſe : it will put 
e things out of their courſe : let us get out of 
< the quarrel, or not get into it, or we muſt 
& borrow : 
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& borrow : loans, and the finking fund, will 
« anſwer all the purpoſes of the ſtate: we 
« ſhall, in good time, pay off as much of the 
ce debt as is neceſſary, without the trial of ſuch 
e expedients as yours, to which the people 
© have not ricbes, or at leaſt not virtue enough 
* to ſubmit”, 

This is an argument of ſome weight, but it 
takes too much for granted. It ſuppoſes no 
var, or no neceſſity of money ariſing from ſuch 
war : or that the old way of borrowing will 
ſtill anſwer for ten, or twenty, or thirty mil. 
lions more. I argue from a perſuaſion that 
war will happen ; that money will be want- 
ed; that it ought not to be raiſed by further 
loans; and that it cannot be raiſed by ſuch 
loans, without creating a diſeaſe worſe than the 
remedy propoſed. | 

Experience ſeems to point out to us, that 
ſeventy-five or eighty millions is the moſt we can 
bear; and that the ſureſt method, as I have ob- 
ſerved, to diminiſh our debt in time of peace, is 
to prevent the increaſe of it during a war. This 
generation will not paſs through life, without 

| X 4 ſome 
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ſome fear and anxiety, if we pay off only a mil. 
lion, or half a million annually in time of peace, 


we, or poſterity, muſt ſuffer extremely, if v we in- 


creaſe it by tens of millions in time of war. 
Beſides, if a high intereſt. is given for mo- 
ney, the greater will be the evi; and for a 
Izw intereſt, ſubjects will not lend. To bor- 
xgw by compulſion implies a contradiction : 


but to demand money of the people for theig 


ſupport, is the buſineſs of a wiſe government. 
There was a period when we began to borrow ; 
and as * there is a time for all things,” I hope 
the ſeaſon is come to make an end of borrow- 
ing. In time of danger men ar? generally diſ- 
poſed to ' fuccour each other : but what ſuccour 
will it be to lend money to the ſtate, under 2 
preſſing exigency, to pre and diftreſs it when 
that exigency is paſt ? Under a notion of gene- 
roſity and public love, we may ungenerouſly 


_ feek the ruin of our country, by the loans of a, 
few, inſtead of the contributions of many,,.. 


Nor will it be ſufficient to diſpute by what 
means We owe fo much: the great point is to 


provide for our preſent ſupport. 


Poli- 


4 


* 


* 
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Political arithmeticians- may refine on ways 
and means till they are at their wits-end, but 
this ſeems to be a clear propoſition, that we 


muſt plunge ourſelves deeper into debt, to the 


danger of loſing a vaſt property to individuals; 
or individuals muſt contribute to the ſapport 
of the ſtate, in ſome ſhape or other, out of theig 


yearly incomes. If ſuch. incomes exceed ous 


annual expence, the additional tax in queſtion 
will be no burden : and if they do not exceed, 
we mult abridge our expences. 

If the #boughtheſs luxurious man, or the fe 
% unthinking woman, is ſtartled and con- 
founded at the mention of their paying, ſup- 
poſing fifty pounds out of five hundred, when 
their extravagances call for five hundred more, 
let them turn the berſpective, and look on the 
ſcene which preſents itſelf to them. Let them 
reverſe the argument, and aſk themſelves, how 
they will ſuppart themſelves if they are plunged 
into poverty ? Reaſon and common ſenſe tell 
us, that it is impious to complain of provi- 
dence, that we have not five diſhes of meat on 


our table; but it is a miſerable thing not to 
have 
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have any food to eat. Such has been the cafe 
of thoſe who are prodigal in private life : ſuch 
may be the fate of many who are not prodigal, 
if they neglc the means of their own prefer. 
vation. 

If a tenth part of this iſland was tributary to 


the French, what numbers would hazard their 
ves to repel them? And ſhall we not make 


the ſmall ſacrifice of retrenching our expences, 
with a view to preſerve a tenih part of the pro- 
© perty of our fellow- ſubjects? Will this genera- 
tion leave their annals ſtained with ſo foul a blot 
as to neglea it? Can we anſwer it before God? 
Is not every individual, who fees and compre- 
hends a propoſition, to be good, good for his coun- 
try, good to individuals, good upon the whole, an- 
ſwerable to Gad, as well as his country, if he 
with- holds his aſſent to it? Shall we run the 
riſk of reducing ſo great a number of our fel - 
low - ſubjects to a worſe condition than they 
might think themſelves in, under the moſt ar- 
bitrary government t 
We have ſeen in a late inſtance, how much 
the ſpirit of benevolence actuates men, where 
| motives 
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motives of common intereſt are joined with 
thoſe of humanity, Of all the various diſtreſſes 
created by the tremendous earthquake at L. 
bon, we do not hear of one fingle merchant or 
trader, native-or foreigner, who has taken the 
advantage of the laws to enter into any proſe- 
cutions to the deſtruction of his neighbor. We 
ſee that the good ſenſe and humanity of theſe 
trading people, and their juſt apprehenſions of 
common advantages, ariſing from a general ſup- 
port of a particular community, reſtrain them 
from any meaſures deſtructive of their fellow-ci- 
tizens. I hope this nation will never depart from 
ſuch principles, nor adopt a doctrine, as ſome 
private perſons have done in their writings and 
diſcourle, as if national policy ought to predo- 
minate, and that moral obligation is out of the 
queſtion; taking it for granted, in this caſe, 
that the community in general would derive 
great advantages from the ſufferings of indivi- 
duals, Whether they are ſerious in this argu- 
ment, or not, we ought to guard againſt the 
evils which may really happen. 


As 
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As a free people, we maintain the rights 
and properties of every member of the com- 
munity. The time was when we engaged in a 
bloody war, for the fake of a few individu- 
als, founded, perhaps, upon a well. told tale, 
which by touching our native generoſity, rouſed 
us to arms, though we were ſure it would coſt 
us millions of money, and a great effuſion of 
blood. And ſhall we now act ſo inconſiſtently 
with our character, as to negle& the means of 
ſupporting ſo many thouſands of our fellow- 
ſubjects, and God only knows, with them we 
may well include ourſelves, that is, the bole 


Community. 


Do we maintain, that it is better for us to 


run the greater hazard of thouſands being in- 
volved in ruin, with all the dreadful conſe- 
quences that may attend ſuch an event, than 
run the ſmaller riſk of the evils which will 
probably attend the ſeveral attempts to change 
the old ſyſtem of running in debt? If the peo- 
ple are determined it hall ſucceed, it will ſuc- 


ceed. It muſt be granted, if ſuch attempts 


ſhould not prevail, the ſtate will Fer, that is, 
-— 


ha 
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the people will ſuffer, by expoſing their own 
weakneſs, or their irreſolution in not doing that 
which is ſo expedient to be done. But what 
can ſuch ſufferings amount to? They will 
ſhew the danger of the final iſſue of running 
in debt in the ſtronger light? If it is urged, 
that without making the trial, we can fairly and 
clearly diſcover it to be impraficable : or if 
before we begin, the iſſues of a war ſhould be 
ſuch, as to render the grand point ſo important, 
as to afford no room even for the moſt ſalutary 
experiments of, this kind: in ſuch caſe we 
muſt provide for the immediate call, and leave 
the reſt to providence, referring the trial' of 
men's virtue and pecuniary abilities to a calmer 
hour, when the din of arms ceaſes to diſturb 
our repoſe. But I apprehend, when ne- 
ceſſity comes like an armed man, then is the 
proper time to try, 

Whatever the event may be, you ate not 
to imagine I am afraid, for my own perſon : 
whether the ſhip ſinks or not, I am but d paſ- 
ſenger; but methinks it would be glorious to 


have the prophet's fate, if like him I could 
ward 
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ward off the danger from others. Security is 


man's greateſt enemy: frequent events of my life 
have taught me to think ſo; and I cannot 
ſuppreſs my concern for the welfare of my 


country! Farewel. I am yours, &c. 


LETTER XXX. 
To the ſame. 
MAD AM, 


NEN whoſe minds are formed to a reliſh 
of the great concerns of life, ſuch as 


regard the welfare of their fellow-creatures, or 
the happineſs of their fellow-ſubjes, will ever 
attend to the political flate of their country : 
but to make ſach ſpeculations conducive to the 
end propoſed, we muſt bring them home, and 
adapt them to particular times and circumſtan- 
ces; and ſuppoſing they happen to be of no 
uſe to the public, it cannot be faid the time is 
loſt to the individual, with regard to his attempt 
to do good to ſociety: If men of the greateſt 
probity 


E 
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probity and experience are often divided in 
their opinions, thoſe who have not ſuch oppor- 
tunities of knowledge, may be eaſily acquit- 
ted, if, in their honeſt reſearches, they mii- 
take the true intereſt of their fellow-ſubjecs. 
Politicians, like other men, often take prin- 
ciples for granted, which are not true, and 
conſequently the whole fabric of reaſoning 
which is built on them falls to the ground: 
and ſeriblers of every denomination are as apt 
to grow enamoured of their thoughts, and 
blind to the defects of them; but ſtill the na- 
tive integrity of the mind ever leads us to de- 
ſire, if not to practice, what we think is 
good. Knaves, as well as men of probity, in 
private, as well as in public life, intrude their 
thoughts upon us, but we are more indebted 
for our freedom, to the liberty of the preſs, 
than almoſt to any other circumſtance. It is 
true, mercenary writers, or enemies to truth, 
often abuſe this liberty, but it is not the leſs 
valuable to beneſt men who ſupport it; 
Nor are we to condemn haſtily : every day's 
experience proves, that things which once ap- 
peated 
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peared romantic and impracticable, are really 
carried into execution. Opportunity makes 
the philgſopher, the politician, the ſoldier, and 
the good ſubjef?, as well as the naue; nor do 
we know our own ſtrength till we are put to 
the trial. It is a great point gained to know 
what is right to be done: but I am ſenſible it 
is not enough to be in the right, unleſs we 
are ſo in time; nor to plan good projects unleſs 
abilities are found to execute them. , Whilſt 
men are governed ſo much by fancy and opini- 
on, and make thetnſelves the ſlaves of their 
favorite paſſions, it is inipoſſible to reaſon 
them into a&ing right ; yet ſtill the power of 
perſuaſion is great, and a judicious mixture of 
it, joined to motives of intereſt, I mean inte- 
reſt derived from conſiderations of publick good; 

ſometimes operate in a wonderful manner. 
Our preſent ſituation requites great ſkill and 
vigilance, with able heads, and active hands. 
Our misfortunes, as thoſe of ages paſt have 
often done, ariſe in ſome degree from national 
pride: in the height of our enjoyments, we 
do not diſcoyer danger till it is at our vety 
doors, 


ſat 
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doors, or we treat it as a miniſterial bugbear. 
And as with regard to moral duties, we for- 
cet the uncertainty of life, ſo in a political 
view of things, we do not conſider that liber- 
9, wealth, and power, are precarious things, 
and ſubject to many and great changes and re- 
volutions. ; | 

Nations as well as individuals being vain, and 
flatterers of themſelves, ſeldom form a true 
idea of their own numbers and riches, or in other 
words of their ſtrength. The French pretend 
they have eighteen millions of people; 'tis well 
if they have twelve, and they have a vaſt extent 
of dominion, andan arbitrary government, which 
muſt be ſupported by a military force, or by 
means of numerous armies. Our government 
not being arbitrary, and our frontier the wa- 
ter, though we have a great extent of it, does 
not require ſo many men in arnis. We have 
often reckoned nine millions of ſouls in Eng- 
land only; but we generally deceive ourſelves 
in ſuch calculations: I ſuppoſe however we may 
ſafely compute the number of people in all Great 


Britain to be eight, or at leaſt ſeven millions 
Y and 
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and half. The annual expence at which they 


live of late years, can hardly be reckoned leſs 
than ſix pounds, which amounts to forty five 


millions, Let us compute that the additional 
ſum which may be neceſſary to carry on a war, 
will be at leaſt four millions, which is near an 
eleventh part of our ſuppoſed income. Let this 
ſum be raiſed on heads, or houſes, or part of 
it on ſuch kinds of luxury as I mentioned in 
my twenty-ſecond letter; or by any other 
means which the wiſdom of the legiſlature 


may direct; in any caſe, to be able to pay ſuch 


an additional ſum, the poor muſt increaſe their 
labor; and the rich muſt decreaſe their ex- 
pences, If the rich and poor go hand in hand, 
and aſſiſt each other, neither of them will 
be impoveriſhed by what the ſoldier or the 
failor, who are fighting for the good. of the 
whole may conſume, if under proper drrec- 
tion. | | 

We complain of heavy taxes, but many 
might fare ſumptuouſly on a quarter part of 


what they ſpend ! And what do we ſuffer com- 


pared with the miſery and oppreſſion which 
prevail 
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prevail under deſpotic governments in moſt 
parts of the world! Allowing for the incapaci- 
ty of one part of the iſland to pay its due pro- 
portion, and alſo for the indigence of many of 
our laboring people, let us ſuppoſe that all 


perſons who do not depend on manual labor, 
may accommodate themſelves in time of war, to 


a ninth or an erghth part leſs expence than they 
now make, And what would be the conſe- 
quence of this? Whilſt we declined our expen- 
foe pleaſures, and ſent cooks to the army to 
prepare common food for the ſoldier; and ſu- 
pernumerary footmen as recruits : whilſt the 
horſes we could well ſpare, were ſent to caſe 
the laborious march, and the muſſcian to ele- 
vate the jovial mariner: in whatever manner 
our luxury or pomp were abridged, we ſhould 
nevertheleſs enjoy many pleaſures, and even 
enlarge the ſcene of our rational delights. Thoſe 
who were uſed to ſpend their time in ſquan- 
dering money, might be a little mortified; but 
what could we ſuffer in general, by theſe tri- 
fling inconveniences, compared with the calami- 
ties of an unſucceſsful war; the effects of a pre- 

1 Carious 
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carious peace ; the annihilation of the property 
in the public debt; or, laſtly, the extinction 
of the glory of this nation, its liberty? 

Me are not yet reduced to any fatal extre- 
mity; but every thing that is dear to us, may 
ere long be at ſtake : and ſhall we not apply 


ourſelves to conſider maturely what is beſt to 


be done? If we do not Extend our concern to 
poſterity, it will be impoſſible to exiſt long: it 
ſeems to be as true in political as in religious 
concerns, that the preſent, abſtracted from the 
future, cannot render us happy. Let us eat 
ce and drink, for to-morrow we die,” is a max- 
im which can afford but lender conſolation to 
| individuals, much leſs to a nation. Amidſt a 
profuſion of all the neceſſaries, and even the 
luxuries of liſe, ſhall we reaſon ourſelves into 
a belief, that we cannot abridge our expences ; 
and chuſe to hazard a/ for ever, rather than 
forego ſome of the pleaſures of luxury for a 
ſhort time? 

It ſeems to me, that whilſt the money is 
chiefly ſpent among ourſelves, we have reſour- 


ces whence we can annually draw four or five 
millions 
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millions more than the ordinary taxes: the 
great point is how to come at them. When a 
people are accuſtomed to pay, in a manner 
which for the moſt part is imperceptible ; and 
already think they have gone as far as they can- 
go in this way, will they ſtill accommodate 
themſelves to the payment of further and more 
conſiderable ſums, in a more direct method? 


Will they ſubmit to ſuch augmentation in ſuch 
a manner? 


If the augmentation is neceſ- 
ſary, in what other manner can it be paid? I 
am now ſuppoſing, and I really believe what I 
tell you, that with oeconomy we are able to 
carry on a vigorous war: that without interfer- 
ing with our old taxes, by an extraordinary en- 
couragement of induſtry, we may keep up ſuch 
a briſk circulation in every part of theſe king- 
doms, that the money which the people pay 
in ſuch additional tax, may ſpeedily revert to 
them, in proportion as they make a claim to 
it for the produce of their labor. 
Nothing can be more demonſtrable, than | 
that the hu/bandman and manufafurer muſt 
feed and clothe the ſo/dter and the ſazlor. Pay 
A 4 them 
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them for it, and they will do it chearfully, and 
in the iſſue as chearfully contribute their extra- 
ordinary labor towards the extraordinary charge 
of ſupporting war. What may not be done 
by the force of induſtry, where there is a 
fruitful ſoil to cultivate, and materials to ma- 
nufacture? Does not the moſt tranfient thought 
of war include the idea of extraordinary labor 
as well as uncommon hazard? The peaſant may 
grumble, and ſo may the lord, but has not the 
ſoldier the moſt difficult part to act? 

Whatever taxes are required they muſt be 
paid: and if ſuch inducements to labor are 
offered, as will keep people above beggary, is 
there any thing in this light to fear from war ? 
If war is not attended with ſuch violence and 
oppreſſion on the ſubject, as prevents his in- 
duſtry, or cuts him off from the means of 
reaping the fruits of it, he will work ; and as 
ſoon as he receives the price of his labor, he 
will pay his tax, and be ready to receive the 
ſame money again, New huſbandmen, and 
new manufacturers, will ſpring up from ne- 


ceſſity. In urgent cafes which create a great 
call 
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call for men, in ſome countries we even ſee 
women perform the drudgery of the field. Pray 
God this may be our caſe, rather than ſubmie 
to an inglorious peace ! It is far better to cook 
your own meat, as I have known ſome great 
ladies do occaſionally, to divert themſelves, and 
ſend your cook-maid to ti your lands, than 
let maſter, miſtreſs, and ſervant, receive the 


law from any power on earth. 
Would you imagine that four millions of 


labouring people, men, women and children, 
at only a halfpenny a day for their additional 
labor, working three hundred days in a year, 
it amounts to o millions and a half? Perhaps 
we have not ſo great a number of people ca- 
pable of labor; but many thouſands of them 
can earn a penny, nay ſix- pence or a ſhilling 
a day extraordinary, if they pleaſe, and if we 
find them work. The great complaint of ma- - 
ny maſters is, that labor is ſo dear, a man 
may earn in three days what will ſupport him 
the whole week ; the conſequence of which 
is, that the remainder of his time is ſpent in 
idleneſs or debauchery, I queſtion if this be 
Y 4 fo 
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fo true as ſome repreſent it ; but it is certain 
that examples of virtue among the rich are be- 
come very neceſſary, to encourage induſtry 
amongſt the poor. Neceſſity will work von- 
ders! If from great poverty great riches ariſe, 


by the mere force of. induſtry ; ſurely poverty 
may be prevented by the ſame means, 


What do we ſtand in need of from other 
countries to carry on war ? Maſts from Poland, 
and oak plank from Dantzic ; ſome additional 
quantities of iron from Ruſſia and Sweden; 
hemp and. ſome flax from Ruffia, and falt- 
petre from India. Except theſe few, we have 
all the neceſſaries for war within ourſelves, 
We can even make falt-petre upon an emer- 
gency ; and we haye lately revived the art of 
preparing bufj-leather, which by negligence 
we had loſt for ſome. ages. And here I muft 

inform you, that we are obliged for this diſ- 
covery, as we ſhall probably be for many 
others, to the late eſtabliſhed ſocrety. for the 


encouragement of arts, manufattures, and 
Commerce. | 


If 
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If therefore we want fo little from abroad, 
and can gain ſo much by additional labor at 
home, what have we to fear ? But indeed 
this is not the only objet: I have already 
urged, in my twenty-fourth letter on tea, the 
neceſſity of retrenching our expences, not only 
if we really mean to carry on a war, but if we 
mean lo be a free and independent people. And 
what do you imagine the ſaving of three-pence 
a day, which is only £ 4:11 : 3 a year, for half 
a million of people, will amount to? Tis no 
leſs than L£ 2,281,250. You ſee here how 
ealily the ſum of / 4,781,250 might be 
ſaved and gained towards carrying on war, 
provided this ſum be collected at an eaſy ex- 
pence ; and if we allow for what our former 
revenues may ſuffer, by any diminution of con- 
ſumption, we may ſtill call it above four mil- 
lions, 

In order to carry ſuch a plan into execution, 
care. muſt be taken, where money is ſcarce, 
to introduce it in greater quantities; and in- 
ſtead of procraſtinating payments, to anticipate 
them. Money may thus circulate from pri- 

vate 
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vate hands to the public, and be returned to 
private hands again, every year. Some pretend 
we have yet a large currency in every county : 
I believe they are miſtaken ; and if they are, 
it is as eaſy to be accounted for, as that we 
do not drink the tea of China without paying 
for it, in filver or gold, to the Chineſe, the 
French, the Dutch, Swedes, Danes, and Pruſ- 
fans. 

The general rule of eſtimating the prices of 
things, is by the quantity of money in a nati- 
on ; and as moſt things are dear with us, com- 
pared to ſome other nations, therefore one 
might conclude that we have a great abun- 
dance of money. But I am afraid this is as 
little the real caſe, as that our numbers of in- 
habitants are increaſed with our increaſe of 
commerce. A. great circulation of paper-cur- 

rency, may make it appear as if we were rich 
in gold and ſilver, without being really ſo. But 
granting we have gold and ſilver enough for 
the preſent circulation, it does not follow that 
there will be enough in all places of the king- 


dom, if taxes are augmented for the ſupport 
| of 
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of a war, If paper is not ſo well received in 
remote Counties, great part of the payments 
for what they ſupply, ſhould be made in gold 
and filver coin, and as little of it drawn from 
thence as poſſible, Whether it were money, 
or paper-currency, ſo paid, it would ſoon re- 
vert to the public purſe ; but if the gold and 
ſilver coin already on the ſpot, or which may 
be afterwards paid, were drawn in large pro- 
portions out of ſuch a county, there would be 
danger of ſtagnation, Without money the 
laborer will never work chearfully : there is a 
magic power in gold and filver : the briſk cir- 
culation of it is a great ſpur to induſtry, and 
therefore great care ſhould be taken to make 
quick payments for what the inhabitants of ſuch 
counties ſupply ; but to procraſtinate payments 
in the manner practiſed of late years in this 
nation, can end in nothing but ſhame, diſtreſs 
and ruin, in public as well as private concerns. 
Farewel. I am yours, &c, 


LE T- 
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LET 1&8 AAA. 


To the ſame, 


MADAM, 


TF you was to tell your coachman to drive 

on before he had put 10 his horſes, might 
not one ſuppoſe you had 4% your wits, Let 
us firſt think of one means, at leaſt, to pro- 
vide for the current ſervice, in the moſt effec- 
tual manner, and without diſtreſſing our fel- 
low-ſubjets, before we calculate on the ad- 
vantages of raiſing the ſupplies for ſuch ſervice 
in a direct view. bo 

Plate is conſidered by many as an article of 
luxury, if it be fo, it is juſt as uſeful to the 
ſtate, as the ſending ſilver out to purchaſe tea 
is hurtful ; therefore I wonder that any duty 
on the making it was ever conſented to by 
the legiſlature. But if at any time it ſhould 
be neceſſary to know the riches of the king- 


dom, 
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dom, in plate, and to raiſe a tax upon it for 
that purpoſe, we may conſider, that a half- 
penny per ounce on twelve millions value, 
which I ſuppoſe to be near the real a- 
mount, at five ſhillings per ounce, would raiſe 
the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds. 
If it is adopted as a maxim, that what- 
ever ſupplies become neceſſary, the peo- 
ple feel the burthen leſs by taxing articles 
of conſumption, that they may pay in ſuch a 
manner as is imperceptible, plate had better be 
conſidered as ſpecie, not taxed, but kept in- 
tirely as a body of reſerve for emergencies. But 
when ſuch emergencies happen, I ſee no more 
harm in converting the richeſt plate into ſhill- 
ings, than in altering the form of a fine gar- 
den, which my grandfather delighted in, and 
flattered himſelf that no future age could poſ- 
ſibly exceed it in taſte. So far from deſtroy- 
ing the ſpirit of trade and induſtry, though it 
may check this particular branch for a time, 
theſe changes will ſet the artificer to work with 
freſh vigor, when the neceſſity, for which it 


was taxed, ceaſes, And why may not the in- 
genious 


| 
| 
| 

' 
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genious manufacturer of g/a/s or porcelain take 
his turn in furniſhing utenſils for the elegance 
and parade of the moſt ſplendid table ? We 
may even garniſh glaſs or ebony, or porcelain 
with ſilver, without employing great quantities 
of it. There cannot be a more ridiculous ſu- 
perſtition, than the preſerving a piece of ſilver 
in the ſhape it was left us by our forefathers, 
merely on that account; nor a greater abſurdi- 
ty, in a commercial country, than to hoard 
up a dead article, unleſs it be as a reſerve in 

time of need, | 
If the good people of this iſland would open 
their eyes to their true intereſt, ſo far from 
being repugnant to the converting their plate 
into coin, if war ſhould render additional taxes 
neceſſary, and create a call for a greater circu- 
lation of money, than the preſent -currency of 
the kingdom can bear, they ought to rejoice 
that they have ſuch a reſource, Were only 
half our plate to be coined, and if ſuch half 
amounts to no more than five or fix millions, I 
am perſuaded it would put the people in a 
very good capacity of paying three or four mil- 
| | lions 
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lions annually, for two or three years ſucceſ- 
ſively, without any burthen; and the mozety 
taken in time, may anſwer a better purpoſe 
than a greater portion of it, when we are preſ- 
fed hard. By taking only half the quantity, 
pieces of plate of the moſt coſtly workmanſhip 
may be preſerved to the laſt, and thus we may 
make proviſion even for thoſe who have a 
fondneſs for toys, 'till being weaned by de- 
grees, we may at length reſolve to look to 
the main chance, and not regard any minute 
conſideration, 

If it pleaſes heaven to chaſtiſe us with the 
calamities of war for more than three or four 
years, which I truſt it will not, we muſt ex- 
tend our calculation ; but when you conſider 
ſeriouſly what the dangers of war are, let it be 
ever ſo well conducted, you will agree with 
me in opinion that nothing will afford a ſtrong- 
er proof of a puerile fondneſs of baubles, com- 
pared with the importance of the objects in 
queſtion ; nor will any thing give a clearer de- 
monſtration that we are infatuated, than being 


repug- 
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repugnant to coin our plate, ſhould a vigorous 
froſecution of war require it. 

Silver has the pre-eminence of glaſs only 
from its intrinſic value; and the time I appre- 
hend is near, when it may be neceſlary to 
ſhow it has a value ſuperior to gla/s or porce- 
lain. We may change the form of many a 
maſly heap and yet not ſtarve the filverſmith : 
but ſuppoſing he did ſuffer for a time, it will 
be made up to him afterwards ; and ſhall we 
neglect the means of preventing the whole na- 
tion being involved in diſtreſs, for the ſake of 
a few ſilverſmiths? 

We may tempori xe, and uſe expedients which 
ſeem more gentle, and more agreeable to the 
humor of the people ; but I queſtion much if 
we ſhall really find any remedy ſo little bur- 
thenſome, or ſo efficacious. The coining plate 
may appear to individuals as no real acquiſition 
of wealth to them; yet with regard to the 


ſupport of a war, on which the welfare of 
thoſe individuals depends, it is to all intents 
and purpoſes as much a freſh ſupply, as if the 
emperor 
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emperor of China was to return us ſo many 
millions in filver as we have, for ſome years 
paſt, ſent into his country for the purchaſe of 
the leaves of his rubs, 

If you aſk me what impreſſions will be 
received by the ſovereigns of other kingdoms, 
whoſe opinion of our wealth may be the mea- 
ſure of their friendſhip?” I muſt obſerve, 
that the richer we appear, the higher will be 
the demands made on us for whatever aſſiſt- 
ance they give, and the more will they think 
of dividing the ſpoils of our country; and 
therefore inſtead of appearing richer, it is ſome- 
times the policy of ſtates not to appear ſo rich 
as they are: well-caſt iron, or tempered ſteel, 
will beſt anſwer our purpoſe for the preſent. 
Coining our plate will certainly be one means to 
open our eyes, and of leading us gently into a 
leſs extravagant method of living, 

What could ſuch coinage prove more than 
this, that we had converted a vaſt quantity of 
ſilver into utenſils, and now thought it conve- 
nient to reconvert it into ſhillings ? This has 


been done here in former reigns ; it ſaved this 


= | land 
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land no longer ſince than King William's 
reign ; and it has been practiſed in all the 
kingdoms of the world, upon particular occa- 
ſions. I am now arguing as if ſuch a ſtep 
will be really neceſſary ; and I am perſuaded 
that this will be the moſt eaſy and familiar 
method to 7nv/gorate all our warlike meaſures, 
at the ſame time that its tendency will prevent 
a deflruftive augmentation of the public debt. It 
will be yet more happy, if we can find money by 
any means which ſhall demonſtrate the people's 
having a true ſenſe of their condition; and among 
theſe, tho' do not like lotteries, yet there may 
be ſuch as will produce ſome good to the com- 
munity, though not without a mixture of evil. 
There is another circumſtance of the ſame 
tendency ; but this requires great private benef;- 
cence, as well as national policy. Upon the 
principles I am now arguing, noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, and perfons of great property, ought 
to take their meaſures that the inhabitants of 
their reſpective counties, according to the ſi- 
tuation and produce of them, may ſupply due 
proportions of what the navy and army re- 
| quire; 
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quire; not in the light of Jaht, to load the 
ſtate, which has long been an infamous prac- 
tice, but really to enable the people to pay 
their taxes, and relieve the ſtate. Such vigor- 
ous ſteps in time of war, would, in a great 
meaſure anſwer all the good purpoſes of arbi- 
trary power, without the curſes which gene- 
rally attcnd it. Does this require a romantic 
height of virtue? a few men of ſenſe and ſpirit, 
in their counties, might put things in ſuch a 
method. Virtue and ſenſe it does require, 
more perhaps than has been faſb:onable for 
ſome time paſt ; but if the occaſion calls for 
ſuch virtue, ſhall we diſtruſt ourſelves ? Shall 
we give up the very attempt? Shall we reaſon 
ourſelves into a belief that we are ten times 
more fooliſh and vicious than we really are ?— 
Let us not grow impatient : thoſe who are 
ready to ſerve their country, muſt not be de- 
ficient in one of the moſt eſſential proofs of 
public- love. We are apt to complain of our fel- 
low-ſubjets, when we want reſolutzon, conſtancy, 
and perſeverance ourſelves : when we meet 


n repulſe, we forget that it is an eſſen- 
Z 2. tial 
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tial property of true courage to rally ouf 
forces. 

But, Madam, if you reſolve to do ſome- 
thing that ſhall immortalize your name; if, 
in conſequence of any national meaſure, ſuch 
as I am now ſuppoſing, the laborious farmer, 
or induſtrious manufacturer of your town or 
village, ſhould be in any diſtreſe, lend them 
money you will be repaid with ample inter- 
eſt ; for if they are really /aborious and indiiſ- 
trious, they will ſet more hands to work, to 


enable themſelves, and thoſe they employ, by 


the force of additional induſtry, to pay their 
additional tax; and when this extraordinary 
demand ceaſes, if they do it not before, they 
will as certainly repay you. In the mean 
while you are doing one. of the nobleſt acts 
of beneficence, and conſulting for the ſecu- 
rity of your property, even for generations 
to come. Do not deceive yourſelf; you muſt 
fall or fleriſh with the ſtate. Tis criminal to 
think of building trophies to vanity on the 
ruins of other mens fortunes ; nor in the iſſue 
will you be able to do it. The money we 
borrow 
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borrow we muſt pay : and you may eaſily per- 
ceive that there is much greater danger of your 
being undone, for want of power and energy in 
the „ate, than from any real incapacity of in- 
dividuals to ſupport it, 

Thoſe who have common ſenſe muſt ſee 
this: thoſe who are honeſt will not heſitate to 
act on juſt principles: and thoſe who have any 
love for their children, will act the part of ten- 
der parents, and take proper meaſures to ſecure 
their poſſeſſions to them upon a ſolid founda- 
tion. And which do you imagine is the moſt 
practicable means to obtain this end? To in- 
creaſe the riches of the nation by inducing the 
laborer and mechanic to work a little more, 
and the rich to ſpend a little %; or to go on 
in the ſame vile track of mortgaging your lands 
to foreigners? You are ſenfible we owe al- 
ready great ſums abroad as well as at home; 
and if the public is engaged, you are engaged, 
Let us act honeſtly; this is the fair Rate of the 
caſe, Do you expect to remain in ſecurity 
and offuence, unleſs you make proviſion for 


that ſecurity and affluence? You muſt pay 
2 3 thoſe 
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thoſe who fight for you; and not leave thoſe 
who have lent their money to the public, ex- 
poſed to want and miſery, Our ſecurity is in 
the waler of ſailors and ſoldiers, and in the 
means of ſupporting them to repel our ene- 
mies. | 
Would to God that ome experiment were 
fairly tried, that we might ſee if we have 
virtue and ſkill enough to quicten induſtry for 
the purpoſes I am now recommending ; to 
check the growth of luxury; to reap the ge- 
nuine fruits of ſuch induſtry, and, at the ſame 
time, promote the cauſe of liberty and religion; 
none of which are, or I believe ever will be, 
effected by our preſent method of running in 
debt. On the contrary, a loaded and diſtreſſed 
ſtate affords the ſtronger temptation to plunder 
the public ; as great expences in private life are 
generally attended with great corruption. We 
barter the reverſion of heaven itſelf to gratify 
our vices; and, like a prodigal heir, fell alto 
the reverſion of our paternal inheritance : to 
pleaſe ourſelves, for the preſent moment, we 


run 
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run the hazard of intailing ſlavery and penury 
on our deſcendants for ever, 

This you will ſay is the dark fide of the 
ſcene, and I grant it: but does it not exhibit a 
darker proſpect, to ſuppoſe a people have no vir- 
tue nor common ſeuſe? Is not this a great in- 
dignity to ſome ; and will it not confirm others 
in folly and vice? Mankind have a native 
greatneſs of ſoul, which may be wrought upon 
if proper means are employed. If the rich 
are taxed, in proportion to their riches, the 
poor will not deny their ſhare of labor, but con- 
Cur in every reaſonable meaſure. 

Obedience to the legiſlative power, is the 
foundation of government; and who is ſo ſtu- 
pid as not to know that the happineſs of every 
individual depends on the protection he re- 
ceives, and the means he affords for the main- 
tenance of that protection? If you tell me this 
is being too abHracted for the apprehenſions of 
the vulgar, I aſk your pardon, I think an eaſy 
method may be uſed, not only to make them 
comprehend it, but to ſubmit to it alſo: at the 


ſame time I am ſenſible we muſt ſoothe the fa- 
Z 4 vorite 
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vorite paſſions, and prevailing inclinations, of a 
people. Even deſpotic princes are often obli- 
ged to have recourſe to the gentle arts of per- 
ſugaſion. A diſintereſted adminiſtration, fuch 
as can give proof of their integrity, and 
mean to preſerve the public, not diffipate the 
public treaſure to favor corruption, and enrich 
a venal tribe at all events: ſuch an adminiſtra- 
tion will convince every unprejudiced perſon, 
and conſequently engage the confidence of the 
people, that the additional burthen which may 
be impoſed, is only for the ſupport of a neceſ- 
ſary war, and with a view to relieve the peo- 
ple, when peace ſhall be reſtored ? The great 
point is to engage their confidence, that they 
mean what they ſay, and will be true to theic 
word, : 
And if the people are a little ?mpoveriſhed 
by war, to whom, and of what would they 
complain? If we judge from what we ſee, 
wars are as unavoidable as earthquakes. A ha- 
bit of virtuous induſtry will ſoon reſtore riches 
in time of peace : but no human wiſdom, in 
one tate only, can prevent wars. The in- 
| prove- 
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provements of nations, and the wiſdom as well 
as folly of adminiſtrations, will draw on reſent- 
ments, . or excite the avarice of ambitious 
neighbors. 

Men of reflexion ſoon balance in their 
thoughts, which of the two is the greater evil, 
though they do not always exert themſelves 
to act up to what they believe to be right in it- 
ſelf. If war muſt be ſupported, ſomething 
ſhould be done ſoon to prevent the augmenta- 
tion of the debt, or ſoon or late, it certainly 
will /all under its own weight. Many of us 
now alive have ſeen a great national debt wiped 
out with a ſpunge, in an arbitrary country; 
and many thouſands ruined by a South-ſea dream 
in a free fate. We cannot determine what 
evils will attend our going farther in a road, 
which, to all human appearance, will ter- 
minate in de/tru#ion, with regard to the debt 
in queſtion, If we unite to protect every mem- 
ber of the community, we become invincible, 
Virtue, courage, and liberty, are inſeparable 
companions; and ſo are vice, cowardice, and 


ſlavery. But if we purſue meaſures deſtruc- 
tive 
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tive of the public debt, we diſunite; we 
violate common juſtice ; and without any 
real augmentation of our riches, we rob the 
innocent, plunder the guiltleſs, and intail 
leggary on thouſands. | 
The beſt afſurance that we ſhall conguer our 
enemies abroad, is to ſupport ourſelves at home. 
Who that loves his country, will not exert 
himſelf for ſo generous a purpoſe ? Who that 
wiſhes well to the governing part of the nation, 
will not be mortified to ſee miniſters involved 
in difficulties and diſtreſſes, for want of mo- 
ney? And if it ſhould ever happen that mini- 


ſters become hone/?, and mean nothing but the { 


public good ; if the people cry out for ſuch mi- 
niſters, and they are ſent to them as it were 
from beaven, how ſtrange a part ſhall we act, 
if we oppoſe them ; by graſping at preſent. lucre 
we invite our own perdition |! 

As to the encreaſe of our circulation by 
coining plate, who does not ſee the ad- 
vantages of quick payments, and a briſe 
circulation, oppoſed to the calamitous ef- 
fects of tardy payments? There is a neigh- 


boring 
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boring potentate, whoſe revenues are not large, 
and yet he ſupports a vg army, almoſt by the 
mere foree of punctuality, and a guick circula- 
tion. This prince is an inſtance what great 
things can be done by the force of oeconomy / 
How ſmall a degree of Pruſſian frugality would 
reſtore this nation! O liberty] can we pretend 
to offer incenſe at thy ſhrine, and thus violate the 
Sanity of thy altars!- What a relief it 
would be to us in time of war, to be 
ſure of ſupplies by means which render the 
proſpect of peace delightful ! But if we till 
continue to run in debt, peace, muſt indeed, in 
ſpite of all her charms, look ſad and gloomy. 
With regard to our revenues, it is reaſonable 
to believe that a naval war may be rendered 
ſupportable to us, even if we ſhould think it 
neceſſary to give ſome aſſiſtance to our allies, 
which probably muſt be the caſe. Every thing 
is :mpoſſible to thoſe who think it ſo: and, hu- | 
| manly ſpeaking, nothing is impoſſible, when vir- 
tue, courage, ſeill, and induſtry, are employed to 
accompliſh it, This is the way to achieve the 
greateſt actions. Thoſe who are much abler to 


Judge 
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judge of this matter than myſelf, may look 
ſerious, or laugh, but the trutb does not ſeem 
to be unfathomable to common apprehenſions. 
Whether thoſe who 4orite, or thoſe who ba- 
rangue, ſucceed in their hone/# labors, I hope 
heaven will affiſt us in doing that which is 4%. 
Farewel, Iam yours, &c. 


LETTER XXXII. 
To the ſame, 


MA DAM, 


HE Spaniards have a proverbial ſay- 

ing, that © there is but a quarter ſo 
much nobility and riches in the world as men 
© talk of. Quality, or high blood, did once 
include the ideas of virtue, and of high ſen- 
timents of the dignity of human nature, How 
far it will hold at preſent, in this or any other 
country, I cannot preciſely determine ; for it 
ſeems as if the ſame /ittle paſſions, and mean 
| Nt 
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inclinations, prevail with the great, as among 
the little vulgar. 

I would not have you imagine I am writing 
in deſpair, that my own ſex is loſt to all ſenſe of 
virtue, and therefore I pour out my heart to 4 
woman. But, in good truth, men are now- 
a-days too buſy, or too idle, too much engaged 
in purſuits of gain, or in purſuits of pleaſure, 
to think much about their country, or even of 
their God! and therefore it is probable theſe 
reflections may make near as many female, as 
male proſelytes. Be this as it may, you 
tempted me to write my journal, letters, and 
my own genius prompted me to add a treatiſe 
on tea . If various avocations had not di- 
vided my thoughts and time, perhaps both one 
and the other might have been leſs imperfect: 
I find myſelf ſuperior to any deſire with 
relation to character as an autor, though I can- 


— i. 


* The thoughts on tea, &c. were committed to writing with 
a deſign to be printed, after it was reſolved, the journal-letters 
might be truſted to the world, to judge of as they pleaſed. 


not 
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not curb my inclination to do good to my 
country and fellow-ſubjects. 

You will perceive my ſyſtem of religion is 
not of the deſponding ſort, tho' the political 
view of our dear country ſeems to me very bad, 
and may ſoon be worſe. You will hear 
many fay, nothing but ſome very great ca- 
tt Jamity will open the eyes of this nation, and 
© render us pious and politic”! I apprehend 
indeed this cannot be done, unleſs we rouze 
from our luxury, and exert our good-ſenſe, 
and bravery, in the uſe of our natural and ac- 
quired advantages. We muſt exert our vir- 
tue, that virtue which is inſeparable from the 
true love of liberty; or, I think, we mu/? bid 
a long farewel to all our glory ! The licentiouſ- 
neſs which waits on peace, creates real diſtreſs : 
but the evils of war are more pungent; and 
loaded with accumulated calamities; and if 
diſtreſs alone can awaken our minds to a ſenſe 
of duty, war may be of ſervice to us, though 


it muſt be conſidered as a deſperate remedy, for 


a deſperate diſeaſe; 
If 4 


r 
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If a fondneſs for what is called pleaſure; if 
the gratifications of our paſſions, ſtill continue 
to allure us from our duty, or deter us from 
even attempting to ſupport the ſtate upon any 
other principles than thoſe of vile corruption, 
I ſolemnly believe ſome great evil will befal 
us: I think it cannot paſſibiy be avoided ! Are 
we afraid to amend what we all ſee to be 
wrong, though all of us do not diſcover it in 
the ſame degree? Is not this inviting our ruin, 
for fear it ſhould come unaſted? 

Fame is but the breath of talkers; thoſe 
who hope for immortality in a being ſuperior 
to this, can with no propriety be much con- 
cerned, whether they are mentioned after 
death or not: and we are ſure ſuch men will 
be anxious for nothing, ſo much as to diſ- 
charge their duty to God and their country. 
But heaven has ordained that the applauſe of 
our fellow-creatures ſhould be ſome part of 
the food of virtue in this 7ranfitory tate : and 
ſince the love of a good name is deeply implant- 


ed in the human heart, we muſt conclude 
that 
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that heaven has ordained it for ſome wiſe end. 
The love of liberty and our country, whilſt 
any ſenſe of them remain, will render us a- 
miable in the ſight of each other ; and the 
want of ſuch love, eſpecially when we feel the 
fad effects of it, will breed Horror and contempt 


of each other. 


He who wears in his breaſt the heart of a 


man, loves his fellow- creatures. But tho' he dares 
face death, he is ſtill a coward, if he gives up 
the cauſe of liberty and his country? Can a man 
be entitled to the name of honor, and yet abandon 
the cauſe which his office, or his conſcience, calls 
on him to defend? Can an hone? man bear the 
thought of being followed to his grave with im- 
precations, or to be mentioned after death with 
infamy ? Can any man pretend to be a chriſtian, 
and hope for heaven, if he ſacrifices his coun- 
try to any private view? Who can think of 
theſe things, and not endevor to diſcountenance 
immorality and corruption, by all poſſible 
means! If we perſiſt in that which is injurious 
to poſterity, knowing it to be ſo, will not 


after-ages conſider all of us as an abandoned 
race 
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Fzce of men, who, in purſuit of our vices, 
plunged our country into ruin ? 

We are apt to think ourſelves in favorable 
circumſtances, and that no great danger is near. 
We fondly imagine ourſelves, not only ſuperior 
to moſt other nations, but alſo to ourſelves, 
compared with paſt times: but experience does 
not countenance this opinion, and we muſt 
not compare the preſent times with the paſt, 
without taking in the preſent fate and condi- 
tion of other countries, If the knowledge, and 
improvements, the power, ſtrength, and vi- 
gilance of other ſtates, are much greater 
than they were, and much greater than 
we generally apprehend, we have the great- 
er occaſion for vigilance, ſerll, and virtue. 
If we judge from the effects of war, and the 
more dreadful devaſtations of immorality, it is 
reaſonable to expect, if other nations are more 
brave, or more virtuous than we are, they will 
be ſo much the more our maſters: in other 
words, as they rife, we ſhall fall. 

We look - back with reverence, and admire 


the g/ory of the antient Romans ; but notwith- 
Aa ſtanding 


| 
| 
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| 
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ſtanding all their policy and their vaher, the 
greateſt object of admiration is, that they laſted 
ſo long. Their grandeur at length introduced 
ſach boundleſs luxury, and ſhameful corruption, 
heaven could hardly have granted them a longer 
date. Their delufive fondneſs of military a- 
chievements ; their impatient deſire to extend 
their conqueſts, and impoſe their laws on man- 
kind ; their very ſucceſs in war, as well as their 
misfortunes in it, had a tendency to their ruin. 
What gives me hopes that heaven has mercy 
in ſtore for us, is, that amidſt our numerous 
vices and follies, we do not affect conqueſt, 
nor have any inclination to diſturb the repoſe of 
mankind, And indeed, who can believe it is 
pleaſing to a God of infinite mercy, to behold 
his creatures d eſtroying each other ? 

Happy it has been ever thought for us, that 
the Britiſb empire is ſurrounded by the ſea, 
We may boaſt of this advantage ; but whether 


_ It ariſes from the temper of the inhabitants of 


this iſland ; or its great fertility to tempt inva- 
ders; no country has ſuffered greater, or more 


frequent convulſions. Notwithſtandipg we ate 
| yet 
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yet young in hiſtory, upon our preſent eſtab- 


liſhment, we have made vaſt improvements, and 
bravely emerged from darkneſs and deluſion; but 
how eaſily may we plunge again into miſery 
and diſtreſs ! 

Let us look up to heaven with the moſt zea- 
lous gratitude for all our advantages ; and a- 
bove all conſider, what faith, or moral lau, can 
ſecure the temporal happineſs of a nation, on 
ſo ſteady a baſis, as the tenets of chriſtianity, 
being pure as we hold them ? Our religion is 
founded on a rock, againſt which not all the 
powers of hell can ever prevail : if we obey its 
precepts, we ought to hope that the arm of om- 
nipotence will be ſtretched out in our defence 
This is not a pious rhapſedy : the decrees of hea- 
ven are inſcrutable ! but when has the Almighty 
permitted ruin to overtake a viriuous nation? 
Great empires have ſunk into oblivion : but 
when did this happen before the morals of wht 
people were corrupted to an u de- 
gree? sf Sr 

We have ſtill much to hope, though a- great 
deal to fear. If the defence of liberty, for 

A a 2 which 
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which we have ſo often bled; join'd to the cor- 
ruption under which we now groan, have ex- 
hauſted vaſt ſums, and plunged the ſtate into 
difficulties with regard to the public debt, the 
virtue of individuals may ſtill remedy this evil, 
It is not the deb? which bears mf? heavily on 
us: it is not this which ſhakes the foundati- 
ons of our ſafety and happineſs : our generofity 
of mind, our probity, our public love, our 


- piety; theſe are eſſential to our pręſervati- 


on, but they are ſullied, their luſtre is obſcured z 
their dignity is loft, Luxury and corruption, 
are the cauſes of theſe evils, but I do not 
think they are incurable diſeaſes : God for- 
bid! 

Commerce, which we ſo eagetly purſue, and 
have been ſo much aggrandized by, is moſt 
confeſſedly one of the chief cauſes of the power 
and ſplendor of ſtates; but we ſee it is the 
ſpring of /uxury, and in the final iſſue has of- 
ten occaſioned their ruin. We learn from 
the hiſtory of mankind what the fate of the 
greateſt kingdoms has been; and how eaſily 
men betray themſelyes, by the means of thoſe 

very 
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very advantages which ought in reaſon to in- 
ſpire their hearts with gratitude and obedience, 
to him from whom thoſe advantages are deriv- 
ed. Still we find that honor, juſtice and 
truth; in a word, that ſolid and fubſtantial 
virtue is the only true baſis on which govern- 
ment is built. Overturn theſe and all the wit 
of man cannot deviſe a rule by which a free 
ſtate can ſubſiſt. And even arbitrary power 
is the more terrible, in proportion as theſe are 
forgotten or diſregarded. 

Without neglecting our wealth, common 
ſenſe and ſelf-preſervation call on us to think 
ſeriouſly of other means of ſupport. It has long 
been the curſe of this nation, that individuals 
have thought very much of riabes and expence, 
and very little of every thing beſide. It is not 
gold or fikver, ſoldiers or horſes, ſhips or merchan- 
dize, bouſes or gardens, only ; we want greater 
numbers of ſubjects fit for labor; we want 
more knowledge of the art of war; and above 
all the practice of private and public economy 
in expence; with the wholeſome 3 
which virtue demands, 


A a 3 Thoſe 
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Thoſe who imagine we are in danger from 
our riches, ſeem to argue from miſtaken prin- 
ciples. Is not a great part of our riches diy 
vided amongſt other nations? Shall we enters 
tain ſo fond a notion as that the laſt period of 
our duration is at hand, becauſe we have ac- 
quired wealth, Would to God we had more 
riches ! 8 
To ſum up my thoughts, there are ſeven 
great objects which occur to me of great mo- 
ment to us, as candidates either for temporal or 
eternal bappineſs. Some of them are in a fair 
way to become the objects of legiſlative en- 
quiry; all of them may be ſo before we live 
much longer. 

The ſirſt is, to encourage marriage, among 
midling ſort of people and the poor ; which is 
very practicable, 

The ſecond is, to diſcourage the uſe of that 
man-bane gin. This ought to be done at all 
events ! | 

The third, to aſſiſt the foundling-boſprtal in 
the moſt effectual manner; — and to appoint 
ſome officer to ſuperintend the care of children 
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in workhouſes, that ſuch methods may be uſed 
as are neceſſary to prevent the mortality of 
men in their infent ſlate nee in this 
metropolis. 

The fourth, to abandon the m of tea, for 
the many reaſons already urged ; and, if it is ne- 
ceſſary, to prevent a worſe evil, to introduce 
other infuſions of our own herbs in place 
of it. | 

The tb, is to pay our ſeamen regularly, 
and to provide them regularly with ſuch cloth- 
ing, ſuch food, and ſuch air alſo (a), as ex- 
perience teaches to be moſt proper and indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary, that if poſſible not one of 
theſe valuable men may periſh by noxious air, 
avoidable ſickneſs, or inclemency of weather. 

Theſe fue points ſeem neceſſary, to ſupport 
our ſafety, wealth and honor ; to ſubdue our 
enemies; and to fave the ſouls of our fellow- 
ſubjects. If we prefer our luxury to ſuch 


__—_— 
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(a) That . n Ste- 


Pben Hales, has at length obtained the acceptance of his wenti/a- 
tors in all our ſhips, which he tells me will ſave multitudes of 


lives. 


A a 4 weighty 
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weighty conſiderations, and think only of what 
we can, not of what we ought to enjoy: if 
we ſuffer theſe evils to paſs unremedied, rather 
than abridge our expences: if we have not 
courage to correct our miſtakes, and rectify 
our offences againſt nature, and common ſenſe, | 
what can we expect but run ? 

The fixth article which engages my thoughts, 
is to coin our plate in part, or in the whole ; 
or ſolicit almoſt any kind of tax, rather than 
run deeper in debt; or rather than ſubmit to 
ingloricus terms of peace. 

The ſeventh, which includes all we can wiſh 
or delire, is © to fear God, and keep bis com- 
mandments.” If we obſerve this rule, we ſhall 
not be guilty of any violation of the rights of 
poſterity ; nor incur the puniſhment of ingrati- 
tude to our brave anceſtors. This will inſpire 
us with the trueſt and the nobleſt ſentiments 
of both worlds. By this, and indeed by this 
alone, we ſhall live in honor and felicity, and 
leave the world with the applauſe of men and 
angels ! | 


Such 
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Such propoſitions to thoſe who had rather 
their country ſhould periſh, than their own 
vanity and luxury be abridged, will appear as 
empty ſpeculation, but it is not the leſs cer- 
tain, that true patriotiſm is founded in a juft 
ſenſe of the rights of human nature, with a 
rational and a tender regard for others, though 
they ſhould ſuffer their own reaſon to ſleep, 
This is a virtue which can be ſupported on- 
ly on the principles of true religion. This 
firſt pointed out the form of government which 
has rendered us great and happy: without this, 
the ſpirit which animated the form will be extin- 
guiſhed ; the form itſelf will change : in other 
words, the conſtitution will be altered; and the 
means by which we became ſo happy no longer 
exiſting, our grandeur and felicity muſt alſo fall. 
Let us thank heaven that public love is not 
yet become an unintelligible phraſe ! Many 
underfiand what it means, and ſome think it 


their honor to practiſe it. We have yet ſome 
gallant ſpirits in place, and ſome not in place, 
ready to die to ſerve their country, The ge- 
nius of Britain ſtill warms ſome honeſt breaſts, 

which 
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which glow with zeal, to prove that they are in- 
fluenced by virtuous principles. To ſuppoſe 
otherwiſe, is to give up the cauſe, which never 
will be given up whilſt one honeſt man amongſt 
us draws his breath, 

Let us hope for the beft : I would not hurt 
your brains with politics, nor yet turn my 0wWn : 
but as it is in your power to advance the hap» 
pineſs of your country, by walking in the true 
paths of virtue; demonſtrate that you have 
the public good at heart; do your part; cor= 
rect yourſelf; rouze the indolent ; ſhame the vi- 
cious, If women become wiſer and better, be 
aſſured that men will be leſs fooliſh and wick- 
ed. We bave much to fear: the impiety of 
the nation is as notorious in many inſtances as 
the folly of it. 

What concluſions are we to draw from our 
preſent rule of conduct? Either there is na 
God; or none who takes cognizance of our af- 
fairs. If there is a Cod, who is jealous of his 
honor, ſcorer or later he will vindicate his 
laws, and puniſh us for the breach of them. 
Nor is it ſufficient to aſk, © are not other na- 

| tions 
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tions as wicked as ourſelves ? ” Compariſons are 
extremely difficult to make, and generally ve- 
ry unprofitable, even between private perſoas, 
how much. more between nations. It is com- 
monly faid, there are the 3%, and want, 
« people in the world, in England.” The 
genius of our nation leads us to extremes; yet 
I queſtion if this ſaying is true. Whether 
it is in general true or not, I apprehend, that 
we may challenge all the people under the hea» 
vens to enter the liſt with us for three things. 
The firſt, is an eager deſire of money, ſome- 
times for the ſake of luxurious pleaſures ; and 
what is more ſtrange, ſometimes when we al- 
ready poſſeſs the greateſt ſuper fluzties of life. 
The ſecond, is a traffic of ſelling voices or 
conſciences. | 
The third; the treating perjury and common 
ſwearing as venial evils in practice, though 
we allow no ſuch popiſh diſtinctions in theory. 
In theſe inſtances, I queſtion if there is any 
people under heaven ſo wicked as ourſelves. 
We have reduced it to a kind of political 
em, to regard the Almighty as a very care- 
leſs, 
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leſs, ſenſeleſs being; or as one whoſe power is 
only an object of the fear of children. If this 
were not the caſe, would peaſants dare to diſ- 
pute, whether there is any divine lau which 
forbids taking money for a vote? or whether 
ſuch human inventions are obligatory ? Could 
they pun on the breach of the commandments, 
and tell you, He takes the Lord's name in vain, 
who tages nothing for his vote, not him who 
receives money for it? 

Moe be to that land whoſe peaſants turn ca- 
fſearfts to deceive their own ſouls ! What accu- 
mulated curſes muſt be expected to fall on their 
heads, who have taught them to be thus inge- 
niouſly wicked | Unhappy that nation, whoſe 
miniſters act as if government could be carried 
on only by the means of corruption, ſince tho 
more regular the adminiſtration of it, the more 
iniquitous muſt the people be; and the great- 
er ſtrides muſt they make to their own ruin / 
Good God, what a ſyſtem is this! yet, were 
venality to ſtop with the lower claſſes, it might 
be hoped that heaven would with-hold its 
vengeance: but it goes higher ; with ſome 

change 
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thange of circumſtances, this cancerous humor 
is ſpread far and wide, 3 

O liberty ! beaven- born liberty, come with all 
thy powers, with all thy bealing charms ; teach 
us, for thou canſt, how to defend ourſelves ; exert 
thy lenient arts, and cure our dangerous wounds ! 

Do not imagine, Madam, that this is rhap- 
ſody, nor yet a viſionary fear, or falſe refine- 
ment. Nations differ in their manners, but 
with ſome diſtinctions the ſame cauſes generally 
produce the ſame effects: and I have conſtant- 
ly obſerved, in every clime in which I have 
drawn my breath, where corruption prevailed 
moſt, there the people have been moſt galled 
with the yoke of arbitrary power. Deſpotiſin 
reaches not indeed beyond the grave; it does 
not conſign mens ſouls to everlaſting perdition : 
but ſhall we invite a deſpotic rule, with all its 
terrors, to try if that can make us virtuous ? 
When it pleaſes the Almighty that our juſt and 
pious monarch ſhall leave this venal land, if 
an Aurelius or a Nero reign, if proſtitution of 
conſcience is not leſs faſhionable ; if there is 
not leſs corruption, /avery muſt enſue, | 


The 
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The more conſiderable the part you act in this 
ſcene of corruption, the more you ought to 
harden your arms for fetters, inſtead of adorn- 
ing them with bracelets, ; ſince if we do not 
alter our meaſures, be aſſured the time will come, 
heaven only knows how ſoon, when virtue will 
be imputed to you as a crime; when your pious 
repentance of the fin of ſubſcribing to this de- 
ſtructive plan, ſo far as you may have really 
ſubſcribed to it, will be puniſhed as an of- 
Fence; and your not continuing to abet it, will 
be conſidered as a contumacious oppoſition of an 
efiabliſhed ſyſtem no longer to be oppoſed. 

Whether we are more wicked than other 
nations, or not, I am ſure we are not yet fo 
much puniſhed. If to live under an arbitrary 
yoke is a puniſhment, moſt other nations alrea- 
dy ſuffer it. It is a melancholy conſideration, 
which may be eaſily made, from obſerving the 
connextons and dependences of things, in every 
clime, under every kind of government. You 
will recolle& what I have told you, that labor 
and zndufiry, arts and ſciences will produce 
riches ; and riches exceſs, and exceſs corrup- 
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tion ; and men have generally been more rea- 
dy and more willing to ſell their country, than 
to forego ſuch enjoyments as are become ha- 
bitual to them. Thus have monarchies been 
deſtroyed, and empires diſſolved. 

On the other hand, if we negle& the meant 
of acquiring wealth, as the world is now con- 
ſtituted, we may eaſily become a prey to thoſe 
who by the force of their riches can command 
the ſwords of thouſands, and give laws to 
neighboring nations. For want of an active 
ſpirit in ſupport of the liberty of a free ſtate, 
men may alſo become the faves of their own 
rulers; and where there is but /z/f/e wealth, that 
little may become the plunder of a few, who 
may 7ide on the backs of the people, and 
drive them like 4%, or ' yoke them like 
Oxen. 

What then is to done ? —— We muſt not 
forſake our wealth and induſtry ; but neither is it 
permitted to enjoy the fruits of them in a vicious 
manner; if we do, we muſt ſuffer the rod of 

affliction. Tis no longer a ſubje& of diſpute : 
even he who pretends to be an atheiſt muſt 
' fe 
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ſee that heaven will afert its rights. If we 
diſobey bis laws, who made and governs the 
world, ſlavery, poverty, and diftreſs, anguiſh 
and deſpair will be our lot at laſt, Let us 
not flatter ourſelves! Becauſe the Almighty 
does not ſpeak to us from the battlements of 
heaven, ſhall we therefore think he is a care» 
leſs obſerver, or no obſerver at all, of what is 
paſſing in theſe regions? He who is omniſci- 
ent cannot be ignorant: he who is omnipotent 
*vill not with-hold his power, to puniſh, or to 
reward. | 

But could we ſuppoſe the world to be go- 
verned by chance, and that no wiſe and ſupreme 
lawgiver has any concern in the direction of 
it; yet it ſeems to be a contradiction to com- 
mon ſenſe and experience, for a people to 
boaſt of freedom ; to bleed for it too ; and yet 
to give themſclves up to luxury and the love 
of money; paſſions as inconſiſtent with the ge- 
nerous ſentiments which the love of liberty in- 
ſpires, as virtue ſet off with all worldly advan- 
tages, is preferable to vice in rags. May we 


not then ſuſpect, that we are already become 
ſlaviſh 
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Naviſh in mind, as well as ſtupid in under- 
ſtanding? Do we not aim at things diametri- 
cally oppoſite ? There may be a very rich, and 
yet a free people; but how can we imagine cor - 
ruption and liberty can long exiſt together? We 
ſee that great venality would abſorb a public 
treaſure were we maſters of both the Indies: 
and can arbitrary power make greater havock 
than the abuſe of freedom ? | 
You may till give ſubſtantial proof of your 


patriotiſm, if you endevor to promote the cauſe 
of virtue; if you attend to your domeſtic affairs; 
if you pay your taxes from a ſenſe of duty, and 
with a good grace ; if you abſtain from ſuch 
cuſtoms as are too expenſive to yourſelf, or in- 
furious to the community; and among the lat- 
ter, let me again intreat you, to remember the la- 
bortous leſſon I have given you upon tea. 

Britiſh ladies have been long conſidered the 
reverſe of mahommedan ſlaves. Convince 
the world by your actions, that you have the 
trueſt notions of liberty and honor; and as juſt 
a contempt of him who proſtitutes his voice, 
as of her who proſtitutes her perſon, You 
B b have 
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have an equal right to reaſon and religion : you 
love God, you mult love your country alſo, 
But if you are ignorant how to expreſs that love; 
or neglect to practiſe what you know, you 
will Hare the evils it muſt bring on, and may 
live to curſe paſt hours of 7houghtleſſneſs and 
folly! / 

Methinks I ſee the blood riſe in your face; 
blood that flows from a heart which diſdains 
the thought of facrificing your country for any 
earthly good. I beg your pardon, Madam, I 
did not mean to reproach, but to admoniyh : 
we are all prone to evil, every ſon, as 
well as daughter of Eve, is apt to err. If 
you adopt opinions with a ind zeal, and 
take them for virtue: or, under a ei 
pretence that politics are not your province, 
depreciate your ſex, debaſe your dignity, and 
neglect the duties of the rank in which 
providence has placed you; you will offend 
againſt common ſenſe, as well as common 
virtue. | 
Whatever noiſe you hear on the ſubject of 


patriotiſm, be aſſured it belongs to women as 
well 
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well as men; and that integrity of beart, is a 
more eſſential mark of it, than great learning, 
deep knowledge, tedious harangues, or the moſt 
faming expreſſions in praiſe of liberty. He 
that means to preſerve his country, muſt make 
the love of it his ruling paſſion, He may 
likewiſe entertain ambition, but it muſt be 
the noble ambition of riſking all to ſave bis 
country. 
Education, alas, has taken a wrong turn, in 
male and female: we have loſt the ſimplicity 
of our manners, and the love of our country 
is, in a great degree, gone with it. The very 
phraſe, love of our country, is generally treat- 
ed as a mere pretence, or regarded as if it 
meant ſomething myſtericus, whereas no idea 
can be more plain and fimple. Private charity, 
which proceeds from ſolid motives of piety and 
humanity, if it is attended with an improved 
underſtanding, will certainly grow into the 
love of our country; for what is this love but an 
enlarged and extenſfve charity; a beneficence 
which takes in the good of the whole? 
The more it is improved, the more it will pu- 
Bb 2 ii. 
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rify, enoble, and exalt the mind: nothing can 
be a higher motive to brave and generous ac- 
tions ; and, conſequently, nothing can render 
us more acceptable to the great parent of man- 
kind, who guards and defends us all, in fe 
and death, 

How many lawgivers, philoſophers and pa- 
triots; how many female-ſovereigns and faints 
have ſubmitted to die rather than give up their 
country's cauſe ; rather than abandon the true 
intereſt of their fellow-citizens. To po up to 
the higheſt example amongſt the race of men; 
if we conſider Jeſus Chriſt as a man, or as 
a jew, how does he lament the fate of his 
country! When he ſaw Jeruſalem he wept, and 
broke out in this pathetic ſtrain: ' Had/? thou 
but known the things which belong to thy peace, 
but now are they hid from thine eyes ! And what 
was the buſineſs of Meſſiab, but to ſave man- 
kind ? What higher honor can a mortal man 
enjoy, than to do his utmoſt to preſerve, or, as 
we generally term it, to fave his country ? 

Before I finiſh my letter, methinks the workd 
is vaniſhing from my fight! My much honor - 
ed, much loved friend is dead! — The pious, 

in- 
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Trtrepid, lively, intelligent captain Hamilton is 
no more! —— Though we may ſafely con- 
clude his ſpirit poſſeſſes immortal happineſs, not 
his friends only, but his country ought to de- 
plore their loſs, ——Had it pleaſed heaven to 
grant him an ample ſhare in humbling our ene- 
mies, how joyfully would he have reſigned his 
breath ! Our young friend the ingenious 
and melodious miſs Grieſdale, is alſo. gone! 
Behold the good, the brave, the inzocent, cut 
off before their time] The life of man truly 
paſſes away like a /2adow ; but the end will be 
ſubſtantial joy or miſery ! If you love > yourſelf, 
act as if you thought ſo, | 

Qf the few recorded in theſe humble pages, 
what a change may even fix months more cre- 
ate! What is there here worth much ſolict- 
tude ? —— Shall we give up the cauſe of vir- 
tue for any thing tbis world can afford? 
Or ſhall we ſeriouſly, and in good earneſt, pre- 
pare for that tremendaus day, when only a well- 
ſpeat life will be of moment to us ö What 
folly ! what madneſs it is, to diſtreſs - our 
thoughts Han tho common concerns ' of life, 

bet which 
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which at moſt can be entitled only to a ſecon- 
dary regard. Let the frft and important leſſon 
be, not to utter ſounds with our fongues only, 
but to ſpeak from our hearts, In thee, O 
&« Lord, have I put my truſt, let me never be 
* brought to confuſion ; ſave and deliver me for 
* thy mercies fake”! 

However it may fare with us, or our friends: 
with regard to the accidents of life, or the 
duration of it, we are morally certain it will be 
ſhort ; that we ſhall leave millions behind us; that 
new generations of men will ſucceed them 
and that the happineſs of zherr lives will, in a 
great meaſure, depend on our conduct. And 
let us ſtrictly examine, if any thing bids ſo 
fair to obtain the ultimate end of our purſuits, 
I mean our own eternal happineſs, as promoting 
the welfare of others; therefore, on this prin- 
ciple alone, had virtue no charms, nor carried 
any immediate reward along with it, common 
ſenſe would teach us to do every thing in our 
power for the common good, ſince this includes 
the welfare of every individual. This ought 


to be our con/lant and uniform motive to action, 
| that 
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that even at the /a/f hour, when we tremble on 
the verge of eternity, ſtill we may look up to 
heaven, and ſay, Ob, ſave my country!” 
I am, with great truth, Madam, 


Your moſt obedient, 


7 


And moſt fincere ſervant, 


Heaeess: 


London, Feb. 28. 1756. 
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